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‘the Road to Her Kingdom 


By Emma Lee Walton 
Author of “At the Rainbow’s End,” “The Leading of Thomas Bruen,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 

HCEBE, stamping in out of the pelt- 
ing rain that bored into her very 
skin as only a Southern rain can, 

met Sukey in the kitchen, and paused, 
uncertain what to say. The meeting 
was unexpected, and would not have 
taken place if Phoebe had known that 
Sukey was near. The shiftless colored 
woman had ruled Phoebe’s destiny for 
years, and the habit of obedience was 
still strong in the girl, When Sukey 
turned about and beheld her standing 
there in the wide, disorderly room, the 
water dripping from her skirts and her 
hair, she issued a peremptory order that 
Phoebe dared not disobey. 

There was reason in her being sent 
to her room, even though she knew that 
Sukey’s anger had been roused pri- 
marily by the leak in the kitchen roof 
and not by her condition. She re- 
garded Sukey with gravity, almost per- 
suading her by her manner that she had 
a distinct right to enter her father’s 
domicile as damp as she pleased at any 
hour, day or night. She had hoped 
to slip up to her own bare quarters 
unchallenged, so that she might change 
her clothes before her plight was 
known, but she stood now regarding 
the ever-growing pool of water at her 


R. VAN BUREN 


feet and swallowed her arguments 
without uttering them. After all, Su- 
key was right. She slowly made her 
way upstairs, followed by the injunc- 
tion to take her quinine if she wished 
to avoid the “misery.” 

Upstairs under the low roof, with the 
musical rain pattering overhead, Phoebe 
dressed herself, her fingers moving 
slowly, her air thoughtful. The qui- 
nine swallowed, she made a wry face 
and proceeded to forget it as speedily 
as the bitter reminder would permit. 
She was so busy she did not notice her 
sister’s entrance until she happened to 
glance toward the door where Leila 
stood. 

“T declare, Phoebe,” Leila’s petulant 
voice protested, “I have to speak to 
you a dozen times before you hear! 
What for are you putting on your best 
dress to-day? What?” 

“Necessity, Leila, my young friend,” 
Phoebe answered soberly, her tone echo- 
ing her sister’s soft Southern drawl. 
“Necessity compels. One must be cov- 
ered these cool days, and my everyday 
robe is damp around the edges.” 

“Damp?” Leila cried, touching the 
dress gingerly. “It’s simply soaked! 
Did you fall into the sunken cistern?” 

“Nothing so exciting,” Phoebe said 
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i ikea” ————— 
She regarded Sukey with gravity, almost omaiieg her pa her manner that she had a distinct right 
to enter her father’s domicile as damp as she pleased at any hour, day or night. 


regretfully. “I might have, if I'd 
thought of it. Maybe I will next time. 
Then we'll have water to drink that 
has a downright Phcebe flavor. Wasn’t 
it Phoebe passed the glasses of water to 
the gods and things on Mount Olym- 
pus?” 

“Oh, Phoebe!” her sister exclaimed. 
“Nobody would ever dream you are six- 
teen. You act like ten. You disgrace 
me all the time with your foolishness. 
Here you up and take a walk in the 
rain 4 
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didn’t walk—I ran.” 

Leila raised her pretty eyebrows de- 
spairingly. 

“Where? If it ain’t making too bold 
to ask,” she inquired cuttingly. ‘“‘Where 
were you?” 

“Who? Me? Take a chair, Leila; 
be comfortable. I was down to the 
swamp, learning that Saunders child to 


read. He'll learn some day. His 
mother’s regular white trash. Leila,” 
she interrupted herself suddenly, 


“where did our mother come from?” 
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“Daddy can’t bear to speak of 
mother,” Leila answered slowly. “He 
said once that she came from New 


York, and you know her name’s on 
those two spoons we got left. She up 
and died when you were born.” 

Phoebe turned on her fiercely. “Just 
another thing I’m to blame for!” she 
blazed. “It might have been you or— 
or a boy, if she’d had one. It wasn’t 
my fault!” 

“You hadn’t ought to get so angry,” 
Leila told her solemnly. “It'll make 
wrinkles.” 

Phoebe laughed scornfully. 
angry—[’m—I’m 
know what I am!” 

“T reckon that’s just about right,” 
Leila said crushingly. “Let’s not talk 
about past things; let’s talk about now. 


“T’m not 
I sure don’t 





Listen! I certainly wish that rain 
wouldn’t be so noisy.” 
“Do you, honest?” Pheebe asked, 


amazed. “I wish it was worse noisy, 
me. I—TI wish it would thunder and 
crash and roar and break things. I do!” 

“Don’t, don’t!” Leila cried, putting 
her dainty fingers in her ears. “I want 
to tell you a great secret, and one can’t 
whisper in this awful racket.” 

“You ain’t any call to,” Phoebe de- 
clared, wringing her discarded stock- 
ings vigorously. “If you and Carter 
Russell has decided to up and get 
married, it’ll be a relief to the whole 
parish. It’s been enough to turn a 
body’s hair white to try to remember 
if to-day was your regular day for be- 
ing friends or for quarreling. I always 
hit it wrong myself.” 

“Because you’ve got no sympathy in 
your make-up. If you went down to 
Natchez like I do, you’d begin to un- 
derstand life from the folks you’d visit. 
You ain’t any soul for sentiment.” 

Phoebe started to make a fitting re- 
tort, but changed her mind and was 
silent with a silence that made Leila 
uneasy. 

“Of course I won’t leave home for 
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some time,” she said. “Carter has his 
way to make yet, and Natchez ain’t easy 
to win over.” 

“Not for Carter, it ain’t,” Phoebe 
said grimly. “What for do you want 
to get married, Lee? You're only nine- 
teen.” 
“It’s time,” said Leila, as impressively 

the beating rain would permit. 
“We're dreadfully in love, it’s a suitable 
age, and daddy’s well pleased to have 
me marry into a family as old as ours. 
Carter. comes from one of the best 
families we have—much better than 
mine, with all that Northern blood in 
me.” 

“Senseless prejudice!” Phcebe de- 
clared flatly, as she stuffed a newspaper 
into her shoes. “Mother was a Van 
Wyck. It says so on the spoons, you 
know. You're awful irrelevant to her 
memory.” 

“You read such a lot you get filled 
with wrong words,” Leila laughed. 
“Anyhow, Northerners have ideas as 
different from ours as snow from— 
from anything. Their standards are as 
low as their voices are high.” 

“T reckon you don’t know yourself 
what I ought to have said,” Phoebe said 
calmly. ‘And I hear mighty shrill 
voices right down in our best families. 
Gracious, my shoes are sopping!” 

“It’s clearing some,” Leila 
changing the subject abruptly. 
stop right soon. Why, Phoebe, ain’t 
your roof leaking?” 

“Looks some like it. 
too.” 

Leila gazed at the unfinished ceiling, 
watching the progress of the stream of 
drops with growing scorn. 

“Why ain’t you spoken to daddy 
she asked curiously. “He’d fix it up 
for you right smart.” 

Phcebe did not look up from the wet 
dress she was trying to press into shape 
with her hands, nor did she speak, but 
words were not necessary. Leila 
stirred uneasily. 


as 


said, 
“Te 


Kitchen does, 


2 
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“He would, Phebe. You don’t un- 
derstand father,” she said. “As soon 
as things are ready, directly the shin- 
gles come e 

“The shingles?” Phoebe said dully. 
“The shingles came a week ago.” 

“You—you bought them?” 

Pheebe nodded. “With some egg 
money,” she said in a colorless voice. 


“I had up and saved some.” 








“Oh! But you was going to get a 
dress gs: 
“Who? Me? I don’t need a dress. 


I ain’t got much call to wear any,” 
Pheebe declared cheerfully. “And you 
can’t say the roof don’t need. shingles. 
Father’s going to get Sim to do it some 
day. I just happened to have some 
money left, and I give it to him to-day 
to hire Sim. You got to shake real 
money in Sim’s face afore he’ll turn 
in and work.” 





“Oh, Phoebe!” Leila cried reprov- 
ingly. “That’s extravagant. Father 
could do it himself if 4 

“Yes,” Phoebe cried passionately. 
“If! - We’ve always lived on ‘if.’ 
Mother—mother died on ‘if. You 


needn’t shake your head—you know 
well’s I do she gave up because she 
wasn’t strong enough to fight his bat- 
tles- Oh, Leila, forgive me!” 

Phcebe threw her arms about her sis- 
ter’s neck and squeezed her, and the 
two girls went silently down the creak- 
ing stairway to the living room, each 
dreading what might be there. As they 
stepped to the worn rag rug at the foot 
of the stairs, the door burst open and a 
man stumbled in and stood unsteadily 
in front of them. Pheebe softly closed 
the door, her hair blown by the wet 
wind, and then gently helped her father 
to his wide chair. She would have 
liked to slip away, as Leila did, but 
he stopped her, holding her arm with 
his shaking fingers. It always hap- 
pened that it was Phoebe who had to 
face things like this. 

“T reckon you-all think I been drink- 
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ing,” he said unsteadily. “It may be 
I had a drop or so, but I had to—to 
celebrate Leila going to marry Carter 
Rushell That’s his name, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Thought so. Anyhow you look at 
it, I had to show—show I was glad. 
Ain’t it so? Ain’t it? 

“His dwelling is in ladies’—ladies’ eyes, 

From whence he shoots his dainty da-darts 

Into the lusty gallants’ hearts. 








“That’s Cupid,” he rambled on. “Na- 
chelly I had to spend something, so it 
was mighty fortunate you gave me two 
dollars to spend. It wasn’t to spend, 
but it was for—for something I up and 
forget. Anyhow’s gone now. You 
only got one life to live—why not live 
it? What?” 

His voice trailed off as he raised his 
eyes and saw a new expression on the 
face of his child. Of a sudden she had 
grown up and was thinking for her- 
self. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Phoebe!” 
he cried. “It’s like—like her—like her! 
You’re thinking of that money—it’s all 
right. Some day I'll get you more, 
lots more. Luck’s bound to turn— 
cards can’t always run the same. You 
don’t believe me? Didn’t I—didn’t I 
give you a dollar on your birthday? 
Didn’t I? Played in luck once; do it 
again——”’ 

“Never mind, father,” Phoebe said, 
with an effort. “It’s all right. Even 
if it wasn’t, you wouldn't be fitten to 
talk now. I’ll manage some way. I 
been thinking we better let Sukey go.” 

At the window she gazed out over 
the wet, flat country toward the 
swamps, her eye passing pityingly over 
the few houses in the way. To this 
desolate Southern plantation, in its bet- 
ter days, had her mother come, a bride, 
but little older than Leila, leaving be- 
hind her friends, the pleasures, the 
comforts of New York, only to die 
after five years and be seemingly for- 
gotten. She could understand, this 
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overwise child, that her father shrank 
from all that disturbed his peace of 
mind, and that to dwell on her mother 
meant to him only the revival of un- 
happy memories, most easily avoided 
by silence. 

“Let Sukey go?” her father repeated 
unexpectedly. “No, no; can’t be done, 
Let her stay, and some day—some day 
I can pay her all—all at once, and it'll 
certainly be better for her. Can’t you 
see that? Like a savings bank, you 
see? What?” 

Once the plantation had been wide 
and in splendid cultivation—her mother 
was thought to have made a wonderful 
match—but slowly, by degrees, it had 
come to be only this small bit of land 
on which they fought the boll weevil 
and hoped and despaired alternately. 
This year there was no money for 
“hands”; next year there might be none 
for transporting the cotton. With Leila 
to marry off even in the simplest way, 
they could not keep Sukey any longer. 
Phoebe was used to making decisions 
for them all. 

“Well, anyhow,’ 


, 


she said aloud, giv- 


ing her large, childish body a shake.: 


“It'll be best to let her go. She always 
burns the corn bread in the mornings.” 


“So she does; so she does,” her 
father echoed her. “Best to let her go. 
I'm going—going up to my room, 


Phoebe. My head whirls so. I reckon 
I ain’t going to be long for this world.” 

Phoebe did not turn as he left the 
room, but as soon as he was gone she 
bowed her head on her arm and sobbed 
tearlessly, as if her young heart were 
—broken. 


The next morning the sun, peeping 
in at Phcebe’s window, found her al- 
ready up and partly dressed. An old 
hat of her father’s, cocked over one 
ear, gave an almost jaunty look to the 
costume in which her cracked and dingy 
mirror showed her arrayed. She rather 
liked the feeling of her father’s old 
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suit, and tried sitting down in it, strid- 
ing across the floor, dragging her toes, 
and leaning against the wall with her 
feet crossed, as she had seen men stand 
down at the railroad station and in front 
of Proctor’s saloon. 

“Oh, I wish I could act!” she cried 
to herself. “I’d be a man every time. 
“But I wouldn’t be like—like d 

She shook her head and frowned, 
then turned to tiptoe down the narrow 
stairway. There she put on her shoes, 
still wet in the soles, and made her way 
out to the woodshed by the smokehouse. 
The sky was brilliantly blue, and the 
mocking birds and thrushes were mak- 
ing melody in the judas tree close by. 
Pheebe always felt the glory of the 
great trees, and it was too lovely a day 
to think of tragedies. 

Some hours later the door of the liv- 
ing room opened, and Leila looked cu- 
riously out. Wondering at the sound 
of the hammer, she came out onto the 
gallery, and noticed the ladder against 
the roof. 

“Daddy,” she called to the figure she 
saw up there, “do watch out not to fall 
down.” 

The figure glanced down and doffed 
the battered hat. 

Morning, miss,” the voice laughed. 
“TI certainly wish you could enjoy the 
view here with me.” 

“Phoebe Wayne!” Leila exclaimed. 
“Come down right smart before any 
folks see you!” 

“Your sisterly devotion touches me,” 
Phcebe declared, as she drove her last 
nail. ‘Not one word do I hear from 
you about me breaking my precious 
neck, the only one I got.” 

“Phoebe, you certainly look awful!” 

“Honest, Leila, I reckon I’m hand- 
some for once,” Phoebe said seriously, 
settling down on the ladder as if for 
the day. “And my feet look right small. 
Look at ’em.” 

“Oh, dear!” Leila wailed. 
body sees you!” 





’ 


“If any- 
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“What do I care if they do?” Pheebe 
laughed. “Carter Russell ain’t going 
to see me. He won't be up for two 
hours yet. Don’t that roof look fash- 
ionable? No more leaks for Pheebe. 
My old tin bucket has lost its job. If 
you don’t want to get killed, you better 
watch out right smart. I’m coming 
down.” 

Leila covered her eyes while the 
transit was made, and shivered when 
she uncovered them. 

“Hurry!” she cried desperately. 
“Somebody’ll be driving by, and you 
look just like a man.” 

“T wish I was!” Phoebe cried, with 
sudden passion. “I wish I was! I’d 
show ’em a real man!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Phoebe was twenty-one when the let- 
ter came. It was late evening when 
her father, sitting out under a tree and 
slapping at mosquitoes, remembered 
that he had a letter for her. They re- 
ceived so little mail that they omitted 
the form of going to the post office for 
letters, trusting to others to bring them 
as they passed by, if there chanced to 
be any. 

“Peter Pickens left it at the store,” 
he said. ‘He ca’lated it was at the post 
office a couple of days already. It’s 
from your Aunt Phoebe, up North.” 

“T didn’t know I had an Aunt Phoebe. 
Was I named for her?” 

“Yes. I reckon you didn’t know, 
though Leila does. She’s your mother’s 
only sister,” her father told her, yawn- 
ing noisily. “She’s up and sent you 
something, so you better arrange to 
have it called for and hauled up.” 

It was the first letter that had come 
from up North since Phoebe could re- 
member—and her father had opened 
it! She looked up at him with dimmed 
eyes as he sat under the oak, his fine 
face, with its Southern goatee and slen- 
der mustache, prematurely white, giv- 
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ing him a distinguished appearance, re- 
fining the delicate features in spite of 
all he did to coarsen them. With all 
his faults, he was her father, and she 
loved him. If she had only been a 
boy, or, not being, if she had only been 
beautiful, or even pretty, like Leila 

She stepped into the living room, and 
turned up the lamp a little to read the 
letter he had unsealed. It ran: 





Dear Niece PHe@pe: When you read these 
lines, I shall be gone. I have told them to 
mail this when I am no longer here. Do not 
be sorry. I have found much in life to make 
me glad, though I have had no chick nor 
child to bless all my days. Of money there 
has been no lack, thanks to fortunate invest- 
ments, and my husband is comfortable with 
enough to keep him for the rest of his 
days. I am asking them to send you, dear, 
a painting of your mother and me together, 
done by Waldo, and a miniature of my 
grandfather, formerly governor of New 
York, in those days when gentlemen were in 
politics. These things—all we have left— 
I trust you will like. I wish I might see you 
as you look at them. God keep you, dear 
child, and make you worthy to be your 
mother’s daughter. Let these small memen- 
tos of the past serve to remind you, now and 
again, of your affectionate AuNT PHa:zse. 


A long, silent minute passed, and then 
the girl folded the letter, and, turning 
down the lamp, went out into the yard 


again. Her father had gone to the 
“store,” she knew, and she scarcely 
minded. She walked up and down by 


the rickety fence, alone, in the cool of 
the evening. How strangely things 
came about! This, her first message 
from any of her kin, came too late for 
any friendship with her mother’s only 
sister. How she would have loved to 
have known her and talked for hours 
of the bygone days when her mother 
had been a girl! Yet, knowing her 
father, she could understand why there 
had been no intercourse. He would 
discourage any advances because he 
could more easily forgive insult than 
he could face scorn. He had fulfilled 
predictions, and was ashamed—though 
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not enough so to change his ways. Oh, 
why were things ever too late? 

“God help everybody !” 

Pheebe did not realize that she had 
spoken aloud until a footstep on the 
path by the gate made her draw back 
suddenly. She was alone, and the 
negroes 

“Good evening, Phoebe,” a kind old 
voice reassured her. “Why should God 
be asked to help everybody, particu- 
larly on a night like this? Isn’t it 
glorious? May I come in and talk to 
you a bit? Un brin de conversation?” 

It was the school-teacher, a kind, el- 
derly man, who had taught in Tona- 
houla Parish for many years. Phoebe 
remembered hearing that her mother 
had recommended him for the situa- 
tion, so he seemed to fit into her mood 
_and her thoughts as if summoned by 
some mental call. Now he fell into 
step with her, silently treading the dry 
yellow grass as she did, freely, easily. 
Now and then her step faltered, but 
his remained firm. 

“You walk with a tired mind,” he 
said quietly, after a while. “Shall we 
sit down somewhere and talk a bit?” 

“No, if you please,” she said hur- 
riedly. ‘“I’d rather—rather not.” 

“You’ve been working in the fields. 
Is Sukey gone for good?” 

“Some time ago.” 

She knew what he was thinking, and 
she turned the words away almost as 
if they had been a tangible stream. 

“Soon I shall have a portrait of my 
mother,” she said softly. “My Aunt 
Phoebe is dead x 








“Dead!” he repeated  huskily. 
“Phoebe ?” 
She understood that he was not 


speaking her name, and her wonder- 
ment grew. Whence had he come, her 
friend Joseph Blake? 

“You knew her?” she asked gently. 
“Where?” 

“In a little village in New York 
State, before they went to the city,” 
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he said, as to himself. “We played 
together, slie and I. She is dead?” 

He seemed older than when he had 
first come through the gate, and tired. 

“She sent me a letter,’ Phoebe said. 
“She’s sending me a portrait of my 
mother, by Waldo.” 

“IT know,” the man said chokingly. 
“T sat and looked on and talked—and 
joked with them, while Waldo painted. 
I-—-I wish I might see it again.” 

“When it comes, you may see it all 
you wish.” 

“Alone?” 

Phoebe understood. All the things 
that had come to her she had wanted 
by herself first—and sometimes always. 

“Yes,” she said gently. “Alone.” 

“T thank you,” he said quaintly, and 
they walked up and down once more 
in the blackness of the countryside, with 
the far-away stars looking down at 
them. Then of a sudden he began to 
speak, almost in a whisper and quite 
as if he could be silent no longer. 

“We were to have been married, 
Phoebe van Wyck and I, but I did not 
make money, and her father would 
have none of me. You see, he meas- 
ured me by that standard, and thought 
that the lack of the money-making fac- 
ulty showed a lack of character. To- 
day, perhaps, a woman might not be 
so meek, but obedience was not old- 
fashioned in those long-ago days. She 
married a wealthy man, a good man, 
as we men go. I know how a father 
must feel. I was a scholar and wretch- 
edly poor, wretchedly. Why should she 
be sacrificed to poverty and cruel, hard 
work just because of a passing fancy 
for me? Ah, but it didn’t pass, God 
be praised!” 

The soft breeze moved the long, 
white locks on his forehead, and his 
transfigured face shone in the velvet 
darkness of the starlight. 

“Her husband fell ill almost at once, 
needing constant care and medical at- 
tention, and when I came back from 
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my service in the army, they—they told 
me she was suffering for actual neces- 
sities. How he lost it I never under- 
stood, but fortunes were made and lost 
during those terrible years without ex- 
citing more than a passing comment. 
She was suffering! God help me, what 
could I do? I had fallen heir to a 
small fortune, which I was going to 
use in research work. I went to her.” 

The silence that fell when he paused 
was full of music to Phcebe’s heart. 
From the garden a gentle breeze wafted 
the perfume of the yellow roses, wet 
with dew. 

“T went to her,” the quiet voice con- 
tinued. “I remember we sat on the 
little side porch and she shelled peas. 
It was the ninth of June. I offered 
her all my money, and I thanked God 
in secret because she would not take 
it. She sat in the shady corner and 
I on the sunny step, and she smiled 
Ah, that smile! It has helped me over 
many and many a hard road just to 
remember it. I went away, with my 
money, but I asked questions of my 
lawyer and of hers, and when I went 
South for the rheumatism in my foot, 
left by the camps of war, I had only 
my pension left. Her almost forgotten 
investments, entirely worthless really, 
seemed to be beginning to pay. From 
that day to this, that income has never 
failed her. It was your mother who 
sent for me here when a teacher was 
needed, and it was through her that 
every year, on the ninth of June, I 
received a message hoping I was well. 
When your mother left us, I no longer 
heard, and—this si 

Phcebe’s tears rolled down her cheeks 
unchecked. He had stopped by the 
gate, and stood looking up at the stars, 
a great peace shining in his face. Of 
a sudden Phoebe could see what he had 
been in his youth; then he lowered his 
head, and was old again. 

“Her—her husband lives in a sani- 
tarium,” he said quietly. “She cared 
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for him until the very end of her life. 
I knew she was ill. The—the lawyer 
wrote me, and I had time to send her 
a message. She had asked him to send 
me a parcel. It came yesterday. It 
brought me back a great many memo- 
ries. Phoebe is dead, but she did not 
forget.” 

He held out his hand, and pressed 
the hand she placed in it. 

“Good night, child,” he said softly, 
brokenly. “Good night and thank you.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me!’”’ Phoebe cried 


tremulously. “I’m so glad you told 
me. I—I was beginning to be afraid 


people—people couldn’t care that way 
any more—the beauty, the purity, the 
unselfishness 5 

“They do, child; they do!” he mur- 
muted, as he softly closed the gate. 
“And it’s heaven itself with the right 
one—a strong man or a noble woman.” 

He was and she was alone 
again, in the soft summer night under 
the silent stars, her heart glowing with 
thanksgiving that there were such men; 
she had so doubted. 

“Oh, Phoebe,” Leila’s impatient voice 
called from over the rickety fence, “are 
you deaf? Will you let me have a dol- 
lar to-night? I’ve got an installment 
to pay on my machine to-morrow, and 
Carter’s playing down at the store. He 
won't have a cent left—he’s playing in 
such bad luck now—and I don’t dare 
put that machine man off again.” 





gone, 





CHAPTER III. 

Peter Pickens struggled upstairs with 
the great wooden box, and _ hurried 
down again to let Phoebe thank him for 
his labors on her behalf. 

“Tf you-all will fetch a hammer,” 
he panted, “I can open it up.” 

“No, please, no!” Phoebe cried has- 
tily. “I don’t mean to be downright 
selfish, but I want it all to myself first. 
You ain’t minding? Thank you for 
bothering about it.” 
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As they stepped to the worn rag rug at the foot of the stairs, the door burst open and a man stumbled 
in and stood unsteadily in front of them. 


“Ts thanks all a body gets?” he asked “Oh, please, I’m perfectly desperate 
brusquely. ‘“Me and you-all’s keeping to see that painting!” she pleaded. 
company, Pheebe.” “Won't you just wait a spell, Peter?” 
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“If I got to,” he answered surlily. 
“T’ll set a spell and wait for you, if 
you ain’t too almighty slow.” 

Without pausing for further parley, 
Phoebe sped away up the noisy stairs 
to her own bare room. Hot as it was 
up there, heavy with the scent of mag- 
nolias, she closed her door and locked 
it. Then she turned, white-faced, to 
the box that lay flat on the floor. Her 
hands trembled so that for a long, long 
time she could not bring enough force 
into them to do any execution with the 
broken hammer, which further handi- 
capped her by the sharp splinters in its 
handle. At last, with a loud, ripping 
noise, she tore off the last board and 
exposed the picture in its canvas wrap- 
pings. Slowly and painstakingly, she 
worked at the large stitches until finally 
the canvas was loose enough to turn 
aside; then she paused in her feverish 
haste. Trembling, she hesitated. 

In all her life thereafter, she never 
forgot that moment. As she cast back 
the canvas, she found herself looking 
into the deep eyes of as lovely a per- 
son as she had dreamed of in her wild- 
est imaginings. Of the older face be- 
side it, she was dimly conscious; but 
for what seemed hours to her she saw 
nothing but her mother, in her ex- 
quisite blue velvet gown, looking up at 
her with a wistful smile that had yet, 
with its sadness, a hint of merriment 
and joy. Life had been hard for 
Phceebe Wayne, lessons in bitterness 
and pessimism had been early learned, 
but all her starved years, all the lone- 
liness of her enforced isolation, were 
wiped out as by a sponge as her eyes 
returned the gentle gaze of those into 
which she had never looked before. 
How strange it was that she should 
have died and left her wee babe! How 
pitiful! She was so young to die, that 
lovely mother! Phoebe put her own 
hands beside her mother’s and laughed 
shakily—they were as different as night 
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from day. For the first time she did 
not mind. 

“God made me big and strong,” she 
whispered. “I could have taken care 
of you, mother mine, if you had waited. 
Maybe there’s work for me to do in 
your place. What would you do here 
to-day, O my lady?” 

Her face buried in her hands, her 
body shook with gentle sobs. 

“T’ve done so many things wrong, 
mother,” she whispered brokenly. “I’m 
so glad I can tell you so. I began to 
doubt everything, but with you and 
Joseph Blake I—I know.” 

She sprang to her feet to open the 
smaller box, brushing her tears away, 
her glance dwelling lovingly on her 
mother’s face. The small painting, in 
reality little larger than a miniature, 
of her great-grandfather, showed a 
quaint old gentleman with a face of 
extreme delicacy but quiet power. 
Placed on her old trunk against the wall, 
it smiled at her with a gentle benevo- 
lence. 

With tugging fingers, she lifted the 
heavy frame from the large case, and, 
panting with the exertion, stood the 
painting against the wall by the trunk. 
Then, standing off, she studied the two 
pictures with an eager reverence, the 
view a sacrament. A new life began 
for her as she stood before them; she 
could never go back to bitterness and 
repining again. Was it to leave bitter- 
ness and complaining behind her that 
her mother had given her life for her 
babe? God forbid! 

Somebody knocked 
door. 

“Hurry, Phoebe!” her father called. 
“Have you forgotten you got to be out 
in the fields? It’s getting mighty late.” 

“No, daddy,” she called back, with 
a gentleness that surprised herself. 
“T’m coming.” 

She waited until she heard him pass 
down the bare stairs on his way to the 
village, and then opened her door. With 


loudly at the 
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a quick, bright smile over her shoulder 
at the two paintings, she bobbed them 
a curtsy. 

' “Good evening, my kin,” she said 
softly. “I’ll be back soon.” 

Then, closing the door behind her, 
she locked it again and slipped the key 
in her pocket. With a new happiness 
in her face, she hurried down—and ran 
into Peter Pickens halfway up the 
stairs. His angry face hurt her like a 
blow. 

“Nice way to treat a gentleman!” he 
said cuttingly. “I traipse down to the 
depot and tote your box up here, and 
what do I get for it? You-all goes 
up to your room and sets there an hour 
and a quarter. If 4 

“Oh, Peter, I’m so sorry!” she cried 
penitently. ‘You stire were good to 
bring those up in your wagon; but, 
Peter, I] had to see them, and—when 
I looked at ’em, I just naturally for- 
got.” 

“Any other girl in the parish would 
have felt it a privilege to give me a 
kiss,” he growled. “And I don’t get 
nothing.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she laughed, hold- 
ing her hand over his. “You get two 
bits.” 

He looked at the money she placed in 
his hand and scowled. 

“What’s two bits?” he asked fiercely. 
“Do you-all reckon I'd tote for two 
bits? I want you should kiss me, you 
hear?” 

Phoebe drew back against the stair 
rail, and raised her chin haughtily, her 
cheeks flushed with indignation. 

“What for should I?” she demanded. 
“What sort of trash are you thinking 
me, Peter Pickens?” 

“You'll just kiss me or I'll know 
why!” he cried out, grasping her skirt 
as she stood above him. ‘“You’re going 
to kiss me right now, you hear?” 

Phoebe turned her scornful eyes on 
him, and he stepped back, letting his 
arms fall to his sides. 
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“The Southern gentleman!’ she 
cried, and her voice trembled. “He 
will do a kindness—for a kiss! He'll 


find a girl alone in a house and he'll 
use his manly strength—for a kiss! 
Oh, Peter, what’s a kiss worth, taken 
from a girl you are trying to make 
hate you?” 

“I’m not trying to make you hate 
me,” he said gloomily. “You got to 
love me, Phoebe; you got to!” 

Phoebe shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘No, Peter,” she said reluctantly. “TI 
can’t love you. I’ve tried, and—and I 
just can’t.” 

“You could before,’ he cried an- 
grily. “It’s the coming of those paint- 
tings that’s filled you with notions— 
Yankee notions. I was good enough 
before you got swelled up by knowing 
you was quality. Now I’m just like the 
mud under your feet, I am.” 

“No, no,” Phoebe said softly. 
“Maybe the picture helps, Peter, but 
—I can’t think it out now. You're 
just as much quality as me, Peter. Your 
people were judges and generals and— 
and everything.” 

“Nobody ever give me an education,” 
he moaned. “I never had a chance— 
never!” 

Phoebe looked at him pityingly. It 
was true that he had had no chance. 
The pathetic poverty of the land had 
forced him, as a child, into the mills, 
and now that he was a man and eked 
out a bare living from his cotton, he 
was one of thousands left stranded by 
the tide of ignorant indolence that had 
risen over the sand of family pride and 
snobbish aristocracy. The elder Pick- 
ens, descendant of a once wealthy land- 
owner and slaveholder, had declined to 
soil his slim white hands and his an- 
cestral escutcheon by toiling where his 
father’s slaves had labored, and Peter, 
the sole representative of his genera- 
tion, was reduced, as breadwinner, to 
a hand-to-mouth existence whose only 
mitigating circumstance was that he 


’ 
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was alone, alike in suffering and in 
labor. 

“You better marry me, anyhow,” he 
threatened her somberly. “I know 
you'll be mighty sorry, sure. There 
ain’t much time to waste. You'll be 
getting old now, and there won't be 
many likely men that’ll ask you, like 
I am.” 

Pheebe smiled in spite of herself. In 
Southern eyes there was _ nothing 
worse than spinsterhood—that lamenta- 
ble state toward which she was drifting 
as onto reefs where she could hope for 
nothing better than death. 

“By and by you’re going to be too 
old to work in the field,” he went on, 
with indignant persuasiveness. “Who’s 
going to support you then; tell me 
that ?” 

“The boll weevil’s come over from 


Opelousas,” she answered _ slowly, 
thoughtfully, “the hogs are rooting 


everywhere, the hawks are eating my 
little chickens, cholera is killing my big 
ones, I can’t get a white man to work 
in my fields, shipping costs twice what 
it did, prices are low a 

“And you'll marry me!” he cried tri- 





umphantly. “There ain’t anything else 
for you!” 
She drew away from him, with a 


little shudder. 

“No, Peter,” she said gently. 
going to teach.” 

He gave a grunt of contempt, and 
his face was not good to see. 
? he exclaimed scornfully. 


“’m 


“Teach! 
“Schoolma’am to a whole passel of 
white trash when you could marry nie!” 

“I don’t care if they are trash,” she 
told him stoutly. “I want to help give 
them a chance, and I want to be in 
touch with children and books. There’s 
a school going to open in Opelousas 
Parish, and if they'll give it to me, I 
can drive over and back every day.” 

“You'll have to cross the ford at 
Possum Creek,” he objected. “Besides, 
you'll have to leave your daddy alone.” 
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“T’ve thought of that,” she returned. 
“T'll be here for an early breakfast. 
I'll be back for supper, and he can 
go to Leila’s for dinner, except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays.” 

“Huh! Much feeding he'll get at 
Leila’s !” 

“I’m sorry,” Phoebe told him. “It 
must be, howsomever.” 

He stepped aside, obedient to her 
gesture of disdain, and then reached 
up and caught her by the arm, soft and 
yielding under the old sleeve. 


“Look-a-here, Phoebe,” he © said 
hoarsely, “don’t be an idjit! You-all 
jest nachelly got to marry me. I—I’m 


I can’t; hon- 
It'll drive me plumb 


not going to stand for it. 
est I can't! 
crazy !” 

“Could I stand, it? 
somebody else, that’s all.” 

“T won’t! I'll jest nachelly go to the 
devil!” he cried, with a sharp fierceness. 
“When you hear I’m a bad sort, then 
you'll know it’s because you up and 
threw me down. Because I asked you 
for a kiss, you give me two bits. That’s 
no way to treat a real man. You ain’t 
square !” 

He turned away and strode off nois- 
ily, his face black as a thundercloud. 
Tears rose in the girl’s eyes, but she 
laughed tremulously instead of crying. 
He had gone away angry and no doubt 
bitterly hurt, but he had taken the 
money! She laughed softly and a little 
scornfully, and then she stood a mo- 
ment in deep thought. Her mother, 
whose picture hung in her room—what 
would she have done? Nothing so 
hard, so cold, certainly. Ashamed at 
heart, Phoebe ran after the old wagon 
that Peter was driving down the road, 
and called aloud. Peter reined up, and 


You'll 


marry 


she stood abashed at the wheel, look- 
ing down at the clay under her feet. 
“I’m no end sorry, Peter,” she said 
contritely. “I didn’t go to be so mean.” 
Peter leaned down to look at her, 
He was a very hand- 


his face alight. 
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some fellow, after all, and they had 
been playmates for years. Pheebe soft- 
ened toward him. 

“Listen, Phoebe,” he said gently. “If 
you-all gets tired of your teachering, 
just send for me, will you? Promise 
me that? You'll get tired, and I’ll wait, 
you hear?” 

“Yes, Peter,” Phoebe answered, smil- 
ing contentedly. “If I get tired, I'll 
send for you, I promise.” 

Perhaps she might do worse, she 
thought, for he was kind, with all his 
faults, and an endless round of teach- 
ing might be unbearable. He was so 
fine looking, too; there was not a man 
his equal therein throughout the whole 
parish. One might be proud to have 
a husband like that—and it might be 
that he would be straight after he was 
married. Phoebe turned quickly and 
ran back home again, afraid of herself 
and of what she might say. She did 
so want a home of her own, and Peter 
was very persuasive, very eloquent in 
his way. She wished she had some one 
to turn to, and she remembered one 
friend who could help, in all the coun- 
try the only person whose aid could 
be invoked disinterestedly. 

Joseph Blake, the old schoolmaster, 
coming in from the garden that, in 
return for his painstaking labor, sup- 
plied him with vegetables, found 
Pheebe seated on his front gallery, 
rocking gently in his old wicker chair. 
He welcomed her gladly. 

“Finished the book?” he asked gayly. 
“How did you like it?” 

“T haven’t finished it yet,” she an- 
swered, smiling back at him. “‘I’ll fetch 
it over another day, maybe to-morrow 
evening. How’s your hound?” 

“Your old friend Nero?” laughed the 
teacher. “Funny, but you’re the only 
individual he cultivates, aside from my 
humble self. He’s tired this afternoon, 
because we’ve been out looking for 
meat in the woods. It’s a shame to 
make him tramp so, when he’s no longer 
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young, but I do get tired of vegetables, 
and like a little game now and then.” 

To Pheebe his English was as re- 
freshing as a cool breeze on a hot day. 
She was often silent after he had 
spoken, repeating his words to herself 
as one repeats phrases of a foreign 
language, impressing them on her mind 
and thus enriching her memory, void 
as it was of all save the small, limited 
vocabulary of her intimates. 

“Tell me what you think of the 
story,” the old schoolmaster asked her. 
“Do you like Scott, or is there too much 
overburdening description?” 

“Description? I love it,” she an- 
swered slowly. “But do you know, it 
hurts me here?” She put her large 
hand up to her throat. “I get a lump 
there, somehow. It makes me feel as 
if I had lived it long, long ago. I know 
how they felt, how they looked It 
makes me dizzy, trying to think back 
and remember it all. It’s like—like a 
dream, a dream you dreamed long ago, 
or like a story your father tells of what 
his father used to do, and it hurts. I 
don’t think usually it’s best for me, do 
you?” 

“It won’t do you a mite of harm,” 
he said kindly. “No book that I put 
into your hands will turn your thoughts 
into wrong channels.” 

“T’m glad,” Phoebe said simply. “You 
know even now, old as I am, it makes 
work easier to pretend I’m a princess 
in a tower or the Duchess of Ghent 
in exile.” 

“Tt will not lessen your usefulness 
in the world,” he said gently. “Did 
you care for ‘Ardelia of Magnolia 
Villa’ ?” 

“Not so much,” she said wistfully. 
“It made me sad. There isn’t any 
glamour in our South, and I can’t help 
feeling there never was, except for a 
few rich planters.” 

“Your grandfather was one. In the 
old days, this was a gay and happy 
spot, they tell me.” 
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“What do you mean skulking through here, scaring white folks’ horses like that?” 


“They’re always going back to before 
the war for their stories, with beautiful 
women and dashing men and trumpets 
and violins and dancing and feasting, 
aren’t they? It all seems so exagger- 
ated—or just too hard to believe. The 
war was a godsend to a lot of folks, 
wasn’t it? Folks who’d never have 
been more’n poor all their lives can say 
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The man turned 


face of a 


it was the war ruined them. That's 
the way it is in these books, and the 
heroine marries a rich Northern man 
and helps all her folks. To-day we 
haven’t enough to eat scarcely, and the 
negroes, instead of being ‘soft-footed 
bondsmen,’ are a constant terror. I 
bought myself a gun, secondhand, a 
while back, and I can shoot. You know 
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and removed his hat, showing the sun-browned 
white man. 


that black spot on the old stable door? 
It’s where grandfather had coonskins 
hung to dry. Well, sir, standing on 
the side gallery, I can hit it every time, 
plumb in the center—yes, sir!” 

“Good for you! Congratulations!” 

“You’d have laughed to see me the 
first time,” she chuckled. “I shut my 
eyes and pulled and pulled, and nothing 
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went off. I was pulling the trigger 
guard instead of the trigger! 1 had all 
the fun of being scared to death with- 
out any scary noise. I’m going to carry 
it along when I get to be a teacher.” 

“Where are you going to teach?” 

“Over yonder in Opelousas Parish,” 
she said boldly, “if you'll be willing to 
help me. It all depends on your good- 
ness.” 

“But, child, they won’t pay you more 
than six dollars a month at the most.” 

“And my dinners,” she said seri- 
ously. “Six dollars in my own hands, 
though—that’s the difference.” 

“Yes,” he assented sadly. “I under- 
stand that. You are right. The ex- 
perience may serve you.” 

“All I’m rusty in is geography, and 
I’ll make charts to brush up on,” she 
said earnestly. “And I'll work power- 
ful hard.” 

For a dollar and a half a week! He 
almost wept at the cruelty of it. 

“You see,” she went on eagerly, “I 
can take our horse, Prince, to drive 
over and home, and when the weather’s 
bad, I can ride him. It’s woods ’most 
all the way, but my pistol is a good 
one.” 

“You must take Nero, too,” he said 
firmly. “And do not loiter on the way, 
promise me that.” 

“I can’t loiter,” she said, rising. 
“There'll be always supper or some- 
thing to get ready. You'll speak for 
me ?” 

“To be sure,” he said quickly. “I'll 
do my best. I'll be glad to have you 
give up the field. Working so near the 
swamps has not improved your color. 
You can study with me and go to Nor- 
mal in the summer, so maybe next year 
they’ll give you a larger school.” 

Turning her back, she deftly ex- 
tracted a key from its hiding place, then 
faced about and held it out to him. 

“It’s the key to my room,” she said 
simply. “I wanted you should see her 
as soon as possible, before any one 
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else did; so I locked it up. I’m going 
to Leila’s now, and father’s in the 
village, so you can see it right spang 
off, if you like. Just leave the key in 
the lock. Good evening, and thank you 
so much.” 

The tall, slender figure passed down 
his shell path almost before he realized 
that she was going, so intent was he 
on the key that was to open to him 
that past he had thought closed for- 
ever. He looked up, as the gate clicked, 
and nodded to her as she glanced back 
from the shade of a mighty persimmon 
tree. 

“Walks like a princess, by jiminy!” 
the old teacher murmured. “And in 
this hole!” 

Leila was hanging clothes on a line 
and laying others to bleach on the sorry 
grass. She was soméwhat disheveled 
and untidy from the heat and her la- 
bors, but her pretty face was as fresh 
as ever, her color as childlike and clear. 
She declined Phcebe’s aid rather curtly. 

“Well, I declare to gracious!” she 
exclaimed. “Why such highfaluting 
style? Did you fetch a lot of Georgia 
negroes up to work for you?” 

“No, not exactly,” Phoebe said seri- 
ously. “But honest, Leila, what’s the 
use of my working there any more?” 

Leila looked her over from the tip 
of her shabby hat to the loose, wide 
slippers on her feet, with a sharp glance 
at the ill-fitting dress in all its coarse- 
ness, and smiled. 

“Getting some more independence?” 
she asked. “Or going to be sensible 
and marry Peter, after all?” 

“No, I’m not going to marry Peter,” 
Pheebe said quickly. “Nor anybody 
else. What’s the use of talking about 
it all the time? I’d be a regular big- 
amist if I listened to you.” 

“You know I don’t care whether 
you’re a bigamist or a Methodist,” 
Leila told her, somewhat uncertain of 
her ground. “You can’t live along like 
you’re doing. The first thing they ask 
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me when I go to Natchez is when you’re 
going to settle down. None of us ever 
worked in the fields before, and I’m 
scared they'll find out you’re doing it.” 

“Mr. Blake is going to try and help 
me out,” Phoebe told her, a twinkle in 
her eye. “How would you like me to 
be a school-teacher ?” 

“A teacher!” Leila gasped. “Pheebe, 
how can you?” 

“Don’t know as I can yet,” Phoebe 
said meekly. “But I will if I can get 
it. What’s the matter of school-teach- 
ering ?” 

“Matter?” Leila repeated. “Why, 
Phoebe, we never in all the world could 
stand for one of our women working 
—working!” 

“You work, don’t you?’ Phoebe 
asked quickly. “Isn’t washing work? 
All I’ve ever done was.” 

“Yes, but that’s different,” Leila in- 
sisted. “Very different. I don’t get 
money for it.” 

“No,” Phoebe said dryly. “I reckon 
you don’t. Well, I got to go along 
home. I thought I’d drop in and say 
‘howdy,’ as I passed down the road. 
Hope you ain’t going to mind sistering 
a school-teacher, Leila, but if you do, 
I'll disown you, saying you ain’t any 
kin of mine.” 

“T don’t reckon you'll make any great 
shucks,” Leila ventured. “What are 
you-all going to do with daddy?” 

“He'll come here for dinners,” 
Phoebe announced calmly. “Less’n he 
wants to work and buy his. I’ve had 
a present, Lee.” 

She was reluctant to mention this to 
her sister, feeling that Leila would not 
understand, but she would have to tell 
sooner or later. Leila received the 
statement apathetically, pausing, in 
wringing out a skirt, to gaze off toward 
the woods meditatively. 

“Sukey’s taken another man and gone 
to live over yonder,” she explained, 
going on with her work. “Thought I 
saw her right then. The babies ran 
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over there a while ago. Well, who'd 
your present come from? Peter?” 

Pheebe’s brow contracted sharply, but 
she made no comment. A little sigh 
escaped her, but that was partly im- 
patience. 

“Aunt Phcebe’s dead,” she said softly. 
“She wrote me a letter, to be sent as 
soon as she was gone, and it came 
safely.” 

“Left you money? Well, it’s high 
time. When you get in, let me have a 
loan, will you?” 

“No, she didn’t have any money. 
She sent me a painting of mother and 
herself and a small one of our great- 
grandfather.” 

Leila flapped the damp skirt with a 
snap. y 

“Ts that all?” she asked scornfully. 
“What are you going to do with them?” 

“They’re in my room. Mother was 
very lovely, Lee.” 

“Grand clothes, I reckon,” Leila said, 
showing some interest. “It’s fine to 
be rich.” 

Phoebe’s frown reappeared, and her 
eyes darkened oddly. It was of no 
use to try to make Leila understand. 
She had to tell her, of course, but she 
regretted it. 

“Grandfather's portrait is mighty 
quaint,” she said gently. “He has a 
great white collar thing on, and he 
smiles so kindly. You must come over 
and make their acquaintance.” 

Leila laughed in her light, pleasant 
way, her pretty face sparkling with 
amusement. 

“You-all talk like you were play act- 
ing,” she said. “I certainly can’t under- 
stand this fool craze for grandfathers. 
They're all terrible dead, you know.” 

“They were our kin, and did what 
they could,” Phoebe said. ““The least 
we can do is to remember them. Even 
when they—they don’t help us, they be- 
long to us and we can’t get away from 
that.” 

Her earnest gaze wandered past the 
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little low cottage raised on piers from 
the damp ground, past the scuppernong 
arbor, to the steaming woods where lay 
the dark path she hoped to travel. She 
felt strangely alien, out of place, among 
a people with whom she had lived all 
her days. 

“T’ll let you know if I get to be 
teacher,” she said, turning away. “Tell 
Carter he can come up and get some 
figs for the picking, if he wants.” 

“Good-by,” Leila responded absently. 
There was a spot on the waist she was 
looking over. “If you see the children, 
send them home.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The road was deep with a slimy mud, 
the trees shut one in from the slightest 
suggestion of a breeze, so Pheebe let 
the reins fall loose on the back of the 
tired old horse, and fell to thinking. 
It was nearly five years since she had 
first driven—outwardly bold, but in- 
wardly quaking with a mortal fear— 
through those thick, dark cypress woods 
—nearly five years. At first she had 
had only the tiny school and her tinier 
six dollars, but at Normal she had 
learned rapidly, aided by night work 
under Joseph Blake’s kindly direction, 
and now she ruled over the large school 
beyond the edge of the woods, and 
nearly quadrupled her income. 

The drive homeward was always like 
a drink of cool water to a thirsty soul, 
and there in the woods, for a little 
while each day, Phoebe dropped her bur- 
dens, as Christian lost his sins, to be 
refreshed and renewed for the next 
day’s struggle. Now and then a fright 
had given even her adventurous soul 
pause, where the blackest shadows 
crossed her path. So now, when the 
old horse shied in sudden fear, she 
slipped the reins into her left hand and 
reached for the pistol on the seat, with 
a word to the sleepy dog. 

“Up, Nero! What is it, Prince?” 
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her low voice questioned quietly. “A 
shadow, or a possum in the road? I 
don’t feel peart enough to kill any rat- 
tlers this evening.” 

A man’s figure just ahead of her 
made her left hand tighten on the reins, 
her right cock the small pistol with a 
sharp click. Her eyes flashed, and the 
deep frown appeared over the bridge 
of her nose, but though she planted her 
feet more firmly on the bottom of the 
buggy, she gave no sign of fear as she 
spoke to the man in the tones of cold, 
metallic command she used for colored 
men she did not know. 

“Turn your face around, you black 
scamp!” she cried. “Or take your med- 
icine through your hat. What do you 
mean skulking through here, scaring 
white folks’ horses like that?” 

The man turned and removed his 
hat, showing the sun-browned face of 
a white man. To some he might al- 
ways look the unhandsome chap he as- 
suredly was, but to Phoebe he never 
looked homely. The expression in the 
blue eyes turned to hers, as he noted 
her relief and made no comment, 
seemed to lift from him all stigma of 
ugliness. She slipped the pistol under 
the cushion on her right. 

“T sure didn’t calculate on seeing a 
white man,” she said calmly. ‘These 
woods are infested with low-down 
trash, but you-all are the first white 
man I ever met up with.” 

“I’ve been buying a horse from a 
negro,” the man said quietly. “I 
thought I could ride back, but he’s sent 
it to be shod. Sorry I scared you so, 


miss.” 

Pheebe’s brows contracted as she 
studied him intently. He was from up 
North. 


She cramped the buggy as well as 
she could in the narrow, black road and 
swept the dog from the seat beside her 
to the floor. 

“Get in, stranger,” she said simply. 
“It’s a good two miles yet to tramp.” 
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The man lifted his great, muscular 
body into the buggy with the ease of 
an athlete, and murmured his thanks 
with a diffidence to which Phcebe was 
unaccustomed. 

“If you have any great stack of 
money, it ain’t scarcely safe in these 
woods,” she. told him. “I’d reckon 
you'd have found a bunch of negroes 
waiting for you up yonder where it’s 
dark.” 

“IT have a good pile with me,” the 
man said quietly. “Would you mind 
lending me your pistol until we get 
by?” : 

Pheebe gave it to him, cocked, spoke 
a low word to the dog, and grasped the 
whip, ready for a plunge if necessary. 
The dangers of the woods always 
roused in her an odd anger, and now 
her eyes flashed as she glanced from 
side to side into the thicket. 

“Hold the gun in sight,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘There’s somebody waiting at 
the honeysuckle. Make out like you 
don’t see them.” 

The touch of the whip started Prince 
into a run, and they dashed past the 
thicket with a rapidity that admitted 
only a flying glimpse of three shadowy 
figures standing by the roadside with 
large live-oak clubs half hidden in their 
coats. As the wheels of the buggy 
struck the shell road _ crunchingly, 
Phoebe slackened Prince’s pace by her 
slow pull on the lines and relaxed her 
tense attitude with a heavy sigh. The 
color that rushed back into her white 
face showed something of the strain 
she had been suffering, and she won- 
dered at herself that her hand shook. 
In the times when she had been in 
danger before, her spirit had risen and 
she had felt equal to any adventure; 
so it must have been the responsibility 
for her guest and his money that caused 
her strange fear now. She felt him 
looking at her. 

“It'll be better going when they put 
the shell road through the woods all 
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the way,” she said calmly. “The mud 
is so deep, it’s hard on a team. Just 
slide the pistol under the cushion, 
please.” 

“Do you often have such experi- 
ences?” he asked as calmly. “Or is 
this only a special exhibition for my 
benefit ?” 

“It happened more than once when 
I first began, but that was five years 
ago. Now they know me and my 
pistol, and have heard me at target 
practice now and then. To-day they 
must have expected you to come on 
foot and unarmed, for they were wait- 
ing for you. It doesn’t pay to flourish 
money before weak, ignorant folk, you 
know—not down this-a-way. Not that 
I know anything from personal experi- 
ence,” she laughed. “Just now I’m feel- 
ing mighty wealthy on account of sav- 
ing five dollars for a dress. They pay 
me mighty well here—twenty dollars 
a month—but I’m so mighty extrava- 
gant it don’t seem like I could save a 
great lot.” 

The stranger drew in his breath 
sharply. Glancing down at her, he 
smiled oddly. 

“Many pupils?” he asked, and turned 
away his eyes before she looked up. 

“Forty-two,” she answered proudly. 
“And, believe me, they’re certainly in- 
teresting! We’ve just had new fold- 
ing seats given us by the parish, and 
one of my boys told me ‘they suttinly 
was the best sittin’ he ever sot’! Poor 
tot! Think of what he must have at 
home! It made me‘ashamed of grum- 
bling when I recollected I’ve got two 
chairs, an armoire, and a trunk in my 
room alone. It’s awful uplifting to see 
what other folks haven’t, isn’t it?” 

The stranger made no reply, but 
there was something about his attitude 
as he sat gazing at the muddied dash- 
board that made her feel he under- 
stood. She had chattered more than 
was her wont, to put at ease the first 
diffident man she had ever known. He 
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was such a big man he seemed to fill 
the buggy, but there was a gentleness 
in his manner that she liked. 

“We're almost out of the woods now, 
and directly we’ll be in town,” she told 
him. “Where would you like I should 
set you down?” 

“At Mr. Joseph Blake’s, if it isn’t too 
much out of your way,” the stranger 
answered. “I’m staying with him for 
a time.” 

Phoebe’s delight made itself plain in 
her voice. “A friend of his!” she cried 
gladly. “And how come that?” 

“I knew him when I was knee- 
high to a grasshopper,” the man said 
thoughtfully. “So when I had a chance 
to buy Louisiana land, | wrote him, and 
he told me to come straight to him. 
He was a friend of my parents when 
they were living, and of my grandpar- 
ents before them. A man in a thou- 
sand.” 

“Yes,” Phoebe said thoughtfully. 
‘He has been everything to me. From 
the first days I could walk, and used 
to run away to see him, he’s been like 
some fathers to me. Buying land here 
isn’t wise, though,” she added. “The 
land here isn’t doing well by the folks 
already on it.” 

“I’ve bought land for reclamation 
farther South,” he explained. “I’ve 
been there some time. Down by the 
Gulf, you know. I’ve quite a piece 
there now, and want to add to it. A 
man over here owns an interest in a 
slice I want. We drain it and get 
it ready for cane planting. It’s slow 
work, but it’s going to pay some day, 
though sugar markets are getting slow 
and uncertain nowadays. If we can’t 
sell cane, we'll raise something we can 
sell.” 

Phoebe stopped the old horse in front 
of Joseph Blake’s, and the stranger got 
out, singularly without awkwardness 
for so large a man. 

“T can’t tell you how obliged I am,” 
he declared as he stood, hat in hand, 
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at the wheel. “My name’s Mark Gor- 
don. May I get Mr. Blake to bring 
me over before I go?” 

Phoebe nodded, and touched old 
Prince. The shadow of the home- 
coming began to fall on her, as it al- 
ways did when she turned out of the 
shell road into the sand. Nero always 
left her at the old school-teacher’s, con- 
tent to be picked up again at the gate 
on the morrow, and with his going, 
her school work was put behind her and 
her home life filled the horizon. 

Driving by the small cotton field 
where Sukey and her man had passed 
a restful day, she was sitting in the 
buggy, tired and listless, when Leila 
hailed her, Leila with the little boys, 
one in her arms, the other clinging to 
her skirts. . 

“Drive us home, Pheebe!” Leila’s 
cheerful voice demanded. “The little 
ones are plumb frazzled.” 

Phoebe might have declined to take 
Leila alone, on the plea of her need 
for haste, with supper to get, but the 
children’s tired faces appealed to her. 

“I’ve been down to the store,” Leila 
said placidly. “I wanted to see if I 
could get some of Carter’s money be- 
fore he played it all. I did, too,” she 
added proudly. “He was right nice 
about it; not a bit angry. He sold some 
of those chickens you gave me, when 
he was down in Natchez, and got quite 
a sight of money. He says father’s 
been playing in hard luck lately. Sit 
still, Junior, or a voodoo’ll get you. 
Who was the fellow you were driving 
with this evening, Phoebe?” 

Phoebe swallowed hard. “A _ stran- 
ger,” she said briefly. “I picked him 
up and gave him a lift.” 

“He looked like a likely sort,” Leila 
declared. ‘What do you know about 
him ?” 

“T didn’t ask him his age, income, 
nor previous condition of servitude. An 
oversight on my part for which you 
must pardon me.” 
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Phoebe slapped the surprised old 
horse with the reins, and he lurched 
forward suddenly. 

“You'll spill the children out, if you 
try that again,” Leila said sharply. 
“There, there, baby, don’t cry! Aunt 
Phoebe didn’t go to do it. I don’t see 
why you're so frazzled, Phoebe, but then 
talking about your marrying was always 
like a red rag to a bull.” 

“l’m going to Natchez to-morrow 
evening,” Phoebe said quietly to change 
the subject. “To get me goods for a 
new dress.” 

Leila was interested at once, and 
asked for particulars as to cut, fit, and 
trimming, with real pleasure in her sis- 
ter’s plans. 

“I’m no end glad. It’s been a power- 
ful long time since you had one,” she 
said. : 

“I’m not going to get anything that’s 
just serviceable, either,” Phoebe de- 
clared as they clambered out. “It’s go- 
ing to be one of those foolish thin 
things, like I saw down to Natchez 
once. Maybe I'll be so fashionable I 
won’t speak to my own kin any more.” 

“IT reckon so,” Leila laughed back. 
“Stand off, Junior, away from the 
horse’s heels, or you're like to get 
kicked right smart.” 

In better spirits, Phoebe let Prince 
take her home. There was supper to 
get, and she must face her father with 
a cheerful smile, no matter how tired 
she was. He was in the hall hanging 
up his hat, as she came in, and her 
heart smote her as she noticed how 
worn and old he looked. She was glad 
that she had put up the old horse her- 
self. : 

“T fed your hens,” he said unex- 
pectedly. “There’s some _ firewood 
chopped for you, too. I got home about 
an hour ago and jest finished the 
chores.” 

“It’s mighty good of you, daddy,” 
she said gratefully. “I’m so plumb 


frazzled it feels like I weren’t worth 
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‘l'd like to have a boy in the army myself, wouldn't you?” 


a picayune this evening. It was a 
mighty frazzling day at school. The 
committee was up to see the program, 
and it seemed like everything went 
crooked,” she went on, waxing unusu- 
ally communicative. 

“Don’t you mind,” her father said 
soothingly. ‘We'll pull out of this one 
day. Let me help with supper, Bee?” 

Pheebe enjoyed getting the simple 
meal under the very unusual circum- 
stances. The supper passed like a cel- 
ebration banquet, and the dishes, with 
her father in his high spirits to help, 
were no trial at all. On her way up- 
stairs afterward to get a book of Joseph 
Blake’s to show him, she paused on the 
landing to call to him that she would 
be back in a minute. 

“Don’t hurry, Phcebe,” he called in 
answer. “I’m going down to the store. 
And say, honey, don’t be nervous when 


you don’t find your five-dollar bill, be- 
cause it ain’t stolen. 1 owe jest that 
to Sam Stebbins, and I up and bor- 
rowed it. Debt of honor, you know, 
honey. Bye-bye. I'll be powerful late 
getting home.” 

The door slammed heavily, and he 
was gone. Phoebe, feeling numb and 
cold, crept slowly up the noisy stairs to 
her hot, close room. Mechanically she 
struck a match and lighted the smoky 
lamp on her trunk. Then she looked 
about, dazed, at the bumpy wooden bed, 
the two chairs, the wardrobe, the dingy 
mirror, and at the only beautiful thing 
in the room—the great painting, so out 
of place in such surroundings. The 
lovely velvet dress, the gleaming white 
shoulders, the heavy hair, the sweet, 
sweet face—it all gave Phoebe such a 
pang of homesick loneliness that she 
sobbed aloud. In all the world was 
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there no one Of a sudden she re- 
membered Peter, and as suddenly made 
her decision, knowing where he was 
then—on the way to the store. 

A few minutes later the surprised 
old horse found himself galloping down 
the road, bearing his young mistress 
and a lighted lantern. He sighed nois- 
ily, but his protest was not heeded, and 
he hurried on at her command through 
the early summer night until she drew 
rein beside a man who was walking 
dully along the river road. 

“Peter,” she said tremblingly, “Peter, 
I’m lonely, and I’ve up and changed 
my mind.” 

Reter Pickens stopped short, and 
stood regarding her in amazement. 
Then, finding he was really awake and 
not dreaming, he seized the bridle 
fiercely. 

“Don’t you fool me, Phoebe Wayne!” 
he cried. “If you mean it, we-all will 
get married right away. We'll go down 
to Natchez, you hear? Right down to 
some of your kin and get married.” 

In the dim light he looked so manly, 
standing there demanding fair play and 
offering it, that Phcebe’s heart sang 
within her. It was wonderfully sweet 
to be loved. 

When Peter rejoined her on _ his 
horse, she talked nervously, excitedly, 
trying to reconcile her plans with the 
quiet sweetness of that face, her 
mother’s, always in her memory. After 
all, was it right to marry because one 
was lonely, because one wanted one’s 
own home? But Peter was so gentle, 
so kind, and the romance of it all so 
appealing! Could any girl ask for a 
better cavalier than this man who rode 
so gallantly at her side, listening when 
she spoke, gentle, attentive, romantic? 
It was like a picture, and, as such, it 
burned itself into her memory. She 
seemed to herself an.onlooker, and she 
was not certain that she approved. She 
had to fight down her thoughts in order 
to go on, and therefore she talked, un- 
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endingly, meaninglessly, while he lis- 
tened, without laughing at her foolish- 
ness. It was like Peter, perhaps, to be 
quiet and kind when he had obtained 
what he wanted most, but Phoebe did 
not think of that then, nor of anything 
else if she could help it. 

Down through the black darkness 
they passed, and up and over the hills 
beyond the village. The stars were 
very bright and not a soul was stirring, 
save one man on horseback away down 
somewhere in front of them. She 
stopped her chatter and watched this 
man, wondering what his mission was 
in this silent place, and then panic 
seized her because she recognized him. 
She drew rein. 

“Peter,” she faltered, “I—I can’t!” 

“Can’t what?’ Peter demanded 
fiercely. “You ain't going to back out 
now? What? Why, you wouldn’t be 
so mean!” 

“I’m sorry, Peter, but somehow I 
got a feeling I’d rather die!” she 
moaned. ‘“Suddenlike, I just can’t. 
Peter, you don’t mind?” 


“Mind?” he repeated dully. “Mind? 
Oh, Phoebe!” 
“IT don’t know what it is,” she de- 


clared, her eyes still on the advancing 
figure on horseback. “I don’t under- 
stand, but I ain't going to.” 

“You are, too, going to!” Peter cried 
madly. “You got to go with me if I 
have to tote you, you hear? What 
do you reckon you’re doing to me? I 
could kill you for hating me!” 

“T don’t hate you, Peter,” Phoebe 
declared, turning toward him. “But I 
can’t marry you. That’s different. 
Now, won’t you please go along home 
with me? I’m sort of scary at night 
in the woods.” 

“No!” Peter declared sharply. 
“Either you go along of me or you go 
home alone. I ain’t taking care of you 
less’n you’re mine. You hear me?” 


“Oh, but, Peter!” Phoebe pleaded, 
glancing fearfully at the 


shadows. 
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“I’m so scared! Won’t you please take 
me home this once?” 

She had been so intent on what Peter. 
would say that she had not noticed that 
the man on horseback had come close, 
and now she was startled when he 
spoke, raising his hat with an odd flour- 
ish. 

“Pardon me, sir,” the stranger said. 
“If you are not turning back, will you 
allow me to see the lady home? My 
name is Gordon, and I am slightly ac- 
quainted with Miss Wayne.” 


Peter made no answer, appearing not ° 


to see the man on the road, but Phoebe’s 
quick exclamation of relief was answer 
enough. Without another word, Mark 
Gordon drew up beside her, and in an- 
other moment their horses were gal- 
loping homeward. 

“I trust you'll forgive me,” Mark 
Gordon said diffidently. “I’m not ask- 
ing questions, but it seemed like a good 
way out, that’s all.” 

He made no further comment, and 
seemed to expect no explanation in all 
the long ride back to the house, where 
her father sat reading by the window. 
Pheebe felt that something was due the 
man who had come to her aid so quickly 
and so courteously, but when he had 
helped her from her horse, she could 
not find the words. Then, as she stood 
hesitating at the gate, she turned, to find 
that it was too late. He was gone. 


CHAPTER V. 

Leila was down with chills and fever, 
so Phoebe came hurrying over to the 
little cottage to take the children away 
and install Sukey as temporary head 
of the house. Sukey was very inde- 
pendent, but now and then she would 
come back and condescend to “ ’com- 
modate” in times of stress. To Phoebe 
she was often a trial, with her “bossy” 
ways, but Leila enjoyed surrendering 
responsibility, and welcomed Sukey 
with genuine enthusiasm. 
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“Lucky we can afford it,” she told 
Pheebe complacently. ‘Carter’s got 
some cotton to gin for a man in Vi- 
dalia, and he’s mighty kind when a 
body’s sick, Carter is. He’s bringing 
home money, too. Never plays a card 
when I’m laid up. I wish you liked 
him some better, Phoebe; he’s a right 
nice man. And I do wish,” she added, 
fretful from fever, “that you’d up and 
marry Peter. You’re on my mind con- 
stant, and he’d be mighty good to you. 
Of course you’d want him to bow down 
to you,” Leila added impatiently, when 
Phoebe made no reply. “That’s the 
reason you ain’t married yet. The last 
girl in our crowd to get married! And 
mark my words, Phoebe Wayne, you 
never will be with your notional ideas. 
Junior Russell, do stop tramping around 
like that!” 

Pheebe humored her, though the 
quick color rose; the resumption of the 
discussion so annoyed her. 

“T don’t reckon I'll ever see the kind 
of man I mean,’ Phoebe answered, 
holding out her hands to Junior and 
the baby. “He won’t live in Louisiana, 
anyhow. My husband’s got to be 
thankful I’m good to him, and then I'll 
die for him. Good way to get rid of 
me! Women are to be flattered like 
they haven’t brains until they get mar- 
ried, and then they tote all the load. 
What’s the use of bothering about it?” 

“You’ve read so much you're spoiled. 
You want a perfect man. Do hurry, 
Phoebe, my head aches so! I don’t 
reckon I[’ll ever get up from this. 
Sukey heard a blue jay the other even- 
ing, and that means somebody'll die. 
Be sure to fetch ‘em back right after 
supper. Carter’ll want to see them. 
He’ll be cross if they ain’t here.” 

With the baby in her arms and the 
little boy trotting at her side, Phoebe 
went off under the trees, trying to keep 
in the shade and avoid the sun that 
poured down its heat on the steaming 
earth, still wet from days of rain. Out 
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beyond there were flowers by the side 
of the path, wild flowers that the boy 
pulled, roots and all, and Pheebe dal- 
lied. The baby was so dear and chubby, 
with his moist, soft cheek against her 
own, that she lived only for the mo- 
ment, almost forgetting that he was 
Leila’s little one and not her own. He 
had such a dear little dimple in his 
chin! 

“My tired, Aunt 
moaned. “My feels 
down somewheres.” 

“Suppose we do sit down,” Pheebe 


Phoebe,” 
des _ like 


Junior 
sittin’ 


laughed. ‘Here’s a nice convenient 
log for a seat. Aunt Pheebe’ll tell you 
a story.” 


The log was big and comfortable and 
shady, and it was good to be seated, 
after carrying the heavy baby. Junior 
sat astride a cypress knee, clucking to 
his horse, and the baby clapped his 
hands and laughed for the sheer joy 
of living. 

“Once on a time there was a lady,” 
Phoebe began, ‘‘and she was very, very 
pretty re 

“Her worked in 
put in. “In fact’ry.” 

“Why, maybe so,” Pheebe agreed. 
“Well, the lady lived in a great high 
tower for years and - 

“Until the prince came, Madonna of 
the Wayside!” Joseph’s Blake’s voice 
broke in. “May I share your log, my 
lady ?” 

“To be sure you may,” Phoebe told 
him, moving over to give him room. 
“The prince is not coming, Mr. Blake. 
_ Leila has just finished a talk on the 
subject, and I can’t make her see how 
I feel. She’s certain I’d be better off 
married, even if I didn’t care. I don’t 
agree with her.” 

“It would be risky,” the old teacher 
said, smiling. “I should not care to try 
it, though I can conceive of cases 
where a woman might be happier mar- 
ried, though unloving, because she 
couldn’t be more miserable than she 





Natchez,” Junior 
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was before marriage. It’s a step in 
the dark, anyway, isn’t it? Don’t let 
your sister worry you, Phcebe. You're 
all right as long as you’re happy.” 

The old teacher took off his hat and 
smoothed his long white hair with his 
slender fingers. 

“The boy is like you,” he said quietly ; 
“the baby like its mother. Is it a boy, 
too, that one?” 

“Yes. They've named him for my 
father. Now we call him ‘Toddles,’ 
hoping to drop it later. I wish I had 
the means to educate them. They 
should go to college up North. Maybe 
then they’d represent the South as it 
should be represented.” 

“There is an interesting article, in a 
recent magazine, on the new South, tell- 
ing of the great men coming from here- 
abouts.” 

“If there are any from Louisiana, 
they are sons or grandsons of Northern- 
ers who came down in Reconstruction 
days or in the boom in the early part 
of the twentieth century,’ Phoebe said 
wistfully. “You don’t see our old names 
shining any more. isn’t 
much better. I’d like to have a boy 
in the army myself, wouldn’t you?” 

The old teacher rose and sighed: 

“My dream boys have followed every 
possible profession,” he said gently. 
“And my daughters have been sweet 
and lovely. If there is any reason for 
marrying without love, it may be that 
one may have something more tangible 
than dreams when one is no longer 
young. Well, Toddles, I must wend 
my way homeward. Ask auntie to bring 
you to see me one of these days.” 

Phoebe was tired when it was time 
to take the children home again. Tod- 


Mississippi 


dles was heavy, and Junior was not in- 
clined to hurry away from the enter- 
taining back yard that had delighted 
him all day long. A large sugar cooky 
bribed them both to goodness, and the 
slow journey homeward was begun. 
Leila, complacent and “easy-going,” 
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was not in need of cheering. Carter 
had come home early, and Sukey and 
her niece had remained late. The little 
house shone as never before, cleaned 
within and without by two interested 
women, whose traditions still made it a 
privilege to work on occasion for “qual- 
ity.” 

“T never dreamed of being able to 
get hold of the niece!” Leila said, as 
she lolled on the sofa. ‘‘She’s been to 
school, and has always said she was 
educated and didn’t have to work. For 
mercy’s sake, don’t let Toddles put his 
fingers in my medicine! Won't you 
sit'a while, Phoebe?” 

Phoebe couldn’t, fearful of the rap- 
idly descending darkness, so she has- 
tened away, with a cheerful good night 
which was answered by Leila and the 
little tots, inside the house, and by Car- 
ter, wno lounged on the small gallery 
outside. It was darker than she had 
thought, and she hurried along the road 
with fearful glances to right and left, 
more and more possessed by the terror 
that had always been hers when alone 
after nightfall. Every deep shadow in 
the bushes, every tree trunk, dark and 
sinister, seemed to be a negro, or to 
shelter one waiting for her coming. 
When at last she saw a man at the turn 
of the road, she would have screamed 
aloud if he had not spoken at once to 
reassure her. 

“It’s Mark Gordon,” the quiet voice 
said. “I came to meet you, wondering 
if you would let me: walk along with 
you. It has grown pretty dark now.” 

Phoebe consented gratefully, and felt 
as if a hand of ice had ceased pressing 
on her heart. He spoke seldom, but in 
sheer relief she chattered with unusual 
volubility of the roadway, the country, 
the low price of eggs—anything of 
which she happened to think. He 
laughed softly now and then, but not 
in ridicule, and Phaebe had an odd sense 
of comfort in his presence. She could 
not remember ever having walked with 
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a man who did not flatter, condescend, 
or wax sentimental. Mark Gordon 
talked to her as he would to a sister 
or to another man, and his genuine in- 
terest in the people of the neighborhood 
and their employments and pleasures 
gave Phcebe much to discuss with him. 
In his views he was conservative to an 
extreme, and in his judgments chari- 


table. Now and then he laughed with 
total unexpectedness, and his face 
lighted up with a pleasant humor. At 


her gate, he shook hands, bareheaded, 
and she thanked him for his thought- 
fulness. 

“T was glad to have the opportunity,” 
he said simply. “When you went by 
with the children, I hoped you’d pass 
back pretty soon. There seems to be a 
light in your house, so I guess you are 
safe by yourself now.” 

Phoebe did not ask him to come in, 
uncertain, as she was, of what she might 
find waiting’ for her, and he did not 
seem to expect it. She went in slowly 
and closed the door behind her. 

The light was burning on the living- 
room table, but her father was not 
there. She called once or twice, and 
then took the lamp out to the kitchen, 
where she had some dishes waiting to 
be washed. ‘She finished her work 
there, and then went to see that Prince 
and the chickens were comfortable for 
the night. The lantern, flashing on the 
stable and into the stall, showed Prince 
gone, and Phcebe went back into the 
house to see if her father’s worn old 
hat were missing from the rack. She 
dreaded to find the hat gone, but she 
knew it would not be there. Of a sud- 
den the house seemed large and filled 
with strange noises. Furniture that had 
always behaved in a most seemly fash- 
ion now took to cracking, and the stair- 
way reproduced the sound of footsteps 
with wonderful fidelity. Hastily lock- 
ing up, Phoebe crept upstairs, with many 
a glance behind her, fearful of she 
knew not what, or knew too well. 
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Things had happened when women had 
been left alone, even in town. Here 
she was on the edge of the village on a 
Saturday night, and everybody knew 
that she was alone. 

She closed and locked her room door 
as soon as she could put her lamp down 
on the old trunk, but there was still the 
gallery. At first she thought of closing 
the window, but she preferred to be per- 
fectly prepared by seeing any one who 
might break in, and she left it open. 
Her pistol, cocked and ready, she placed 
close at hand, and then reached up to 
turn out the light. As she did so, she 
caught sight of her father’s handwrit- 
ing on a note on her pillow, and she 
took it to the lamp. It was short, merely 
stating that he had taken Prince to go 
to Natchez with some friends and 
would return Sunday morning after 
breakfast. Phoebe tore the note in two 
and put out the lamp. 

For the first time in her life, she was 
to be alone all night, in a house that 
was so open it was useless to lock any- 
thing, window or door, and she was 
terribly afraid. Open dangers, a fight 
out of doors, she could face with an 
almost pleasant excitement; but to go 
to sleep in the midst of shadows was 
well-nigh impossible. Glancing out of 
the window, she wondered if she dare 
go to sleep at all. A little company of 
field negroes, passing on their way to 
the village, glanced at the house as she 
looked out, but they went on, their rol- 
licking song never stopping for a mo- 
ment. They would be drunk when 
they came back again in the early morn- 
ing. 

She wished she had gone at once to 
Leila’s, but to go there now would be 
worse than staying at home. She could 
not face that long, dark road again, and 
it would be best not to try. Why, why 
had her father left her alone to suffer 
these torturing fears? She could un- 
derstand how they had teased him to 
go, and how he had gone with a shrug 
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of his shoulders, thinking that Phoebe 
was a strong and able girl who would 
find a way to look out for herself. No 
matter how he had failed, she had al- 
ways straightened out his tangles—and 
always would. 

She stepped to the window again, 
and looked out cautiously. The road- 
way was as quiet as a tomb, and no one 
stirred along the great ruts in the clay. 
The trees all were still, and the hot 
breeze did not move so much as a leaf. 
Down by the gate she saw a figure 
seated, quiet, massive, and she won- 
dered for a moment whether her fa- 
ther had come back, after all. Then 
she knew that this was too large a man 
to be her father, and a great peace fell 
on her terrified soul. Joseph Blake 
must have known that her father had 
gone to Natchez and have told the 
stranger, Mark Gordon, who sat there 
at her door, silent, unseen, remember- 
ing that she was a coward in the great, 
lonely silence of the countryside. She 
was tempted to call to him, but she held 
her peace, certain it was what he would 
have wished, creeping back to bed with 
a little song of thanksgiving in her 
heart. 

She laid down the pistol, uncocked, 
and rested her head on the pillow once 
more. Smiling to herself in the dark- 
ness, she fell asleep, and slept on 
through the noisy roistering of the re- 
turning negroes who passed by at dawn, 
slept on through the early caroling of 
the birds who twittered wonderingly 
close to the silent figure at the gate, 
slept on though the light swept in 
through the wide-open windows, though 
the silent figure rose and went its way, 
though the sweet face in the painting 
smiled down at her with a bit of sad- 
ness, and the night was done. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Phoebe looked with some satisfaction 
over the field where she had worked all 
day. With Sukey’s help, the cotton had 
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been picked; now, in the early evening, 
Phoebe choked back the tears that 
would rise unbidden, and, leaning on 
the fence of cypress stumps, gazed 
mistily over the devastated field. There 
is a sadness in doing a thing for the 
last time, even when the task is dis- 
agreeable, and Phoebe was not at all 
certain she was doing right in giving up 
the land that her people had so long 
cultivated. Perhaps she would be sorry ; 
she could not tell. 

“Turning your back on it?” 
ther’s voice spoke at her elbow. “The 
fields your people loved! What—what 
are we coming to—what ?” 

“Father!” she cried reproachfully. 
“Why can’t you keep away from 
there ?” 

He leaned on the gnarled old fence 
beside her. 

“You mean to say you—you think I 
been drinking?” he mumbled uneasily. 
“Weil, maybe I have. What about— 
about it? I got there, and they began 
to plague me about your—your new 
friend—you know, this Northern man. 
You know. And to—to keep ’em still, 
I had to say something. So I—I set 
‘em up, I did. Funny, too! Funny 
part is, it was his money, that money 
was. Funny, wasn’t it?” 

Phoebe turned despairing eyes on her 
father. 

“T don’t understand,” she said dully. 
“Where did you get the money to spend 
down at the store? Oh, father, tell 
me !” 

“Where should I get it?” her father 
asked, with injured dignity. “I—I met 
up with him on the road, and—and I 
borrowed a bill of him—why not? Fel- 
low go-going to be my son-in-law, so 
it’s all in the family.” 

Phoebe hid her face in her arm in 
shame and despair. What would Mark 
Gordon think of her? What had her 
father said to him when he had bor- 
rowed of him? It seemed to her that 
she would be glad to die at that mo- 


her fa- 
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ment, to escape from the shame she 
knew was before her in having to set 
right another of her father’s mistakes. 
Anger burned hot within her, but she 
held her peace. She wished passion- 
ately that her mother were there to 
help her, and then the next instant she 
thanked God that she was dead. She 
raised her head. 

“Father,” she said, as gently as she 
could, “you ought not to have done 
that, but you can’t understand that now. 
Go home, and I'll think it out. I think 
I can make it straight. Oh, I hope I 
can! How could you? How could 
you?” 

“Don’t scold me, Phoebe,” he begged. 
“I’m going home, like you said. But 
don’t scold me.” 

“Father, how much did you get? How 
much ?” 

“Only ten dollars, Phoebe. Good 
heavens, girl, I—I might have asked 
for a hundred! He—he was awful 
glad to help me. I’m going now.” 

Pheebe stood leaning on the fence 
after he had gone, her face tragic. Her 
heart was so full that it seemed as if 
it would burst, and the tears that filled 
her eyes fell unheeded down her white 
face. She did not see or hear Peter 
Pickens until he stood beside her, an- 
grily domineering. 

“What’s all this here talk, Phoebe 
Wayne?” he demanded, panting. “I 
hear all over town you're going to 
marry that big Northern man. It ain't 
true, Phoebe! It ain’t!” 

Phoebe smiled oddly, her face averted. 

“All this to-do because he up and 
wrote to me!” she said grimly. “I'd 
like to know if I’m the only girl what 
was ever written to in this town. He’s 
down in Fourche Parish, and he wrote 
mea note. They get it at the post office 
and here comes traipsing the whole vil- 


lage to see me. What for, I don’t 
know.” 

“He said something in that letter,” 
Peter declared sharply. “And _ that 








As ij by common consent, they summoned no one; 
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but, working together, let loose the frightened cows 


and Prince and such mules as were in the barn. 


made you think 
Ain’t that so?” 
Phoebe was long in answering; many 
things passed through her mind before 
she made a reply. Of one thing she was 
certain—no one must ever know how 
much of a compromise with fate this 
marriage would be, if she did marry 
Mark Gordon. Joseph Blake had said 
that with a strong man marriage was 
heaven, and there was to her a restful 
charm in the quiet strength of this big 
man who stood by her so finely, the 
man who had now told her that he 
loved her—had loved her since the day 
she had pointed her pistol at his back. 
She would tell him that there was no 
love in her heart for him, and yet he 
would be glad to take her with him be- 
cause he could make her life easier and 
happier. What her own motive was, 


you’d marry him. 


she could not determine, but she felt 
instinctively that here was a haven for 
one who was worn and weary caring 
for others who gave her not a thought. 

“Yes, Peter,” she said softly, sud- 
denly roused to a realization of his 
presence. “When Mr. Gordon comes 
up from Fourche Parish, I think I’m 
going to say so. I haven’t much chance 
to get a lot of clothes, but I reckon I 
can fix it somehow.” 

“You-all might think of something 
beside clothes,” he said fiercely. “What 
you reckon’s going to happen to me? 
What? You nearly up and married 
me, and you would have if he hadn't 
come in on it. Ain’t you got any con- 


sideration for me?” 
Phceebe walked on slowly, while he 
strode beside her, expostulating, pro- 


Only 


testing, pleading, threatening. 
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after he had become a little quieter did 
she answer him, at her own gate, gen- 
tly, kindly: 

“I told you long ago I did not love 
you. I’m sorry, Peter, but I can’t help 
it. I’ve lived here, child and woman, 
always, and I don’t reckon you ever 
saw so much happiness come to me that 
I should want to stay when I could up 
and get away. Suppose I had married 
you that night? You play away every 
dollar you don’t spend in those places 
in Natchez or down at the store, and 
yet you come to me again to offer me 
the wreck of yourself—angry because 
I can see clearly enough not to marry a 
man who is no man. I may be poor, 
I may suffer, but Mr. Gordon is a good 
man, and I can bear anything else.” 

The hand he rested on the rickety 
gatepost trembled, and he bowed his 
head to hide the tears that would come. 

“All the folks act like me,” he 
moaned. “You know they does. Why, 
Phoebe, your own daddy ; 

“Hush!” Phoebe said quietly. “I’m 
not saying anything about him. I’m not 
claiming anybody’s perfect, and I didn’t 
up and choose him to belong to. I’m 
just feeling it mighty strong that the 
only chance a girl’s got for happiness is 
to marry a clean, straight man—if she 
marries anybody. I feel like I can’t 
stand to see myself stay and go to 
pieces like all these women who get so 
powerful discouraged it don’t seem like 
they care any more to keep their babies’ 
faces washed. Anyways, I don’t love 
you, Peter, and the way you're acting 
up ain’t likely to make me change my 
mind.” 

“T’m a man,” he said chokingly. “And 
a man’s sure to act like sin when he gets 
a chance. More specially if a woman 
like you-all is going to turn him down. 
I told you I couldn’t be square by my 
lonesome.” 

“A man who can’t be square without 
a woman to hold him up won't ever be 
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square, Peter,” Phoebe told him, holding 
out her hand. “Won’t you forgive me?” 

He turned on his heel, without taking 
her hand, his feet digging deep into the 
mud of the road, his handsome head 
bent low, a miserable image of crushed 
hopes—hopes that he had always cher- 
ished, certain in time that he would 
marry Phoebe Wayne. Like many an- 
other young man, he had not considered 
her point of view, and it had never oc- 
curred to him that she might have dif- 
ferent plans for herself. He had felt 
assured that her gentle kindliness, her 
desire to be friendly and have no ill 
feeling between them, were signs of a 
deep and growing affection for him. 
Her words now had given him a cruel 
awakening. If she were so unreason- 
able as to criticize him and his self- 
approved ways, he told himself bitterly, 
he was through with her for good and 
all. Yet, even now, if he could make a 
rich strike, wouldn’t she 

Pheebe stood a little while at her gate, 
but her thoughts were not with the man 
who had just left her. All the time she 
had been talking to him, she had been 
remembering those ten dollars, and now 
her head ached with the effort she was 
making to think of some way to repay 
such a terrible sum. Ten dollars! She 
had never in her life had as much as 
that to spend on any one thing. She 
could not remember ever having so 
much as seen a ten-dollar bill before 
her teaching days. What could she do? 

“T met up with Peter just now,” Lei- 
la’s voice spoke at her elbow. “He 
wouldn’t even answer me. There’s 
plenty of choice in the parish, so what’s 
the good of going outside, when Peter’s 
fair crazy to marry you?” 

“That’s what Mr. Blake would call 
a ‘close corporation,’ isn’t it?” Phoebe 
asked, trying to smile. “You see, you 
took Carter Russell, and there’s nobody 
quite like him that’s left now.” 

“That isn’t much from you,” Leila 
said, somewhat mollified. “But what do 
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you know about Mr. Gordon, I'd like 
to know?” 

“Everything presently,” Phoebe said 
serenely. “If I decide to marry him, 
his minister, his lawyer, and his doctor 
up North are going to write to me. 
Funny thing, though—a girl can’t get a 
letter from a man and not have the 
whole parish traipse around saying she’s 
going to up and get married.” 

“Well, you will,” sighed Leila. “And, 
of course, I hope you'll be happy, but 
I don’t see how you could take a shine 
to an ugly man like that, and I don’t see 
how we're ever going to get along.” 

“T’m sorry,” Phoebe said, smiling 
oddly. “But I reckon you just natu- 
rally got to look out for yourselves if 
I do up and get away.” 

“Well, I ain’t so sure about getting 
along,” Leila said coldly. “Some folks 
ain’t got any idea of duty. I came over 
for some sugar, Phoebe. We're run out, 
and this week credit ain’t good at the 
store.” 

The next morning at sunrise, Prince 
was roused from a comfortable dream 
and saddled and bridled for an early 
trip, bearing his young mistress on his 
back. As they passed softly out of the 
yard to the shell road, Phebe urged 
him to a brisk canter. In a little silk 
bag on her wrist she carried her moth- 
er’s watch, the only valuable article that 
had been.saved out of the general wreck 
of years ago, because Phcebe herself had 
kept it hidden—at times upon her per- 
son—and it had been overlooked and 
forgotten. Leila had cared nothing for 
it when, in a spasm of youthful hon- 
esty, Phoebe had offered it to her, so it 
belonged to Phoebe by rights. That it 
should now return, by a devious route, 
to her father might mean that it should 
have been his in the beginning; Phoebe 
did not know. All she knew was that 
the selling of it brought such an ache 
to her throat as she had never known 
before. For the first time in her life 
she was oblivious to the gayly singing 
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birds and the rapidly brightening beauty 
of the Southern morning. 

The jeweler had just opened his shop 
in the still silent town when Pheebe pre- 
sented herself to his astonished eyes. 
Often as she had stood looking in the 
window, “choosing” to herself what she 
would like best in it, she had never been 
inside before. The number of watches 
she saw there turned her fairly cold 
with the fear that she might possibly be 
bringing coals to Newcastle, but the 
jeweler was very kind, and her nervous 
apprehension passed away under his 
pleasant inquiries for her family at 
home. He examined the little jeweled 
watch under the microscope affair he 
wore in one eye, and Phoebe felt as if 
it were her very soul he was scrutinizing 
so carefully. Her impulse was to snatch 
it away from his alien hands and run 
with it back to her room. 

“It is old, of course,” the jeweler said 
cautiously. “Would you take it in 
trade? What would you like for your- 
self ?” 

“If I took anything, it would be a 
bracelet. I always did want one,” she 
said, with assumed carelessness. “But 
I reckon I'll take money if you don’t 
mind.” 

“To spend on a gown?” the jeweler 
laughed. “Well, I can offer you fifteen 
dollars, Miss Phoebe, but no more. I’m 
sorry, but prices are not high for old 
gold, and this'll need a lot of going over 
before I can sell it, even as an an- 
tique.” 

Pheebe was reluctant to profit finan- 
cially by the sacrifice of her precious 
heirloom, and surprised the man by 
refusing to accept more than ten dol- 
lars. It was very evident to him that 


she had a specific purchase or debt in 
mind, and he forbore to question her, 
though he puzzled over it for hours. 
As if fearful that she might weaken, 
Phoebe sped away, clutching her money, 
and sprang upon Prince in a frenzy of 
She was angry with herself for 


haste. 
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letting the tears roll unchecked down 
her white face, and yet the ache in her 
young heart forbade her usual self- 
control. 

As she drew up at the railroad track 
to let the early train pass and with dim 
eyes watched it slow down at the sta- 
tion, she did not know that the tired 
droop in her thin shoulders was noted 
by one of the descending passengers, 
who tried to call to her over the noise 
of the puffing and hissing, and failed to 
make his voice reach her as she gal- 
loped away. 

“T had to get my own breakfast,” her 
father said for greeting, as she led 
Prince around to the tumble-down barn. 
“I’m certainly powerfully surprised 
you'd be willing to leave me when I 
got such a headache. It’s the way of 
the world, I reckon. As we grow older, 
they cast us aside as not worthy and 
full of faults. But, oh, how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child!” 

“I’m mighty sorry, daddy,” Phoebe 
said quickly. “I reckoned I’d get back 
before you were up. Did you have 
enough breakfast?” 

“Well,” he said sadly, “I couldn't eat 
much, with you going off to leave me.” 

Phoebe busied herself making old 
Prince comfortable, and asked, contrite 
because she had seemed to lack interest : 
“\WWhat did you find to eat?” 

“Nothing much,” her father an- 
swered, with forced cheerfulness. <1 
did boil three eggs, and ate two bis- 
cuits and a cup of coffee or so, and that 
half loaf of johnnycake. I was suffer- 
ing too much to eat heavy. Everything 
tasted alike.” 

Pheebe closed the barn door and came 
over to his side. For a moment she 
hesitated, then she opened the small silk 
bag and showed him the ten dollars the 
jeweler had given her. 

“When Mr. Gordon comes this even- 
ing,” she said slowly, “give him back 
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this loan and don’t tell him I gave it 
to you. ‘T’ll keep it till he does come.” 

“You don’t trust me!” her father fal- 
tered. “My little girl don’t trust me! 
Where—where did you get it, Phoebe?” 

“I sold something,” Phoebe said 
shortly. “Now, remember—don’t tell 
him I gave it to you.” 

“You haven’t yet. I reckon it’s true 
you don’t trust me. There’s a bundle 
came, and it’s on the secretary. I didn’t 
open it.” 

When Pheebe had taken off the string 
of the little package, up in her own 
room, there lay in her hand a quaint old 
chain of odd workmanship, and with it 
a few lines in the handwriting of Jo- 
seph Blake: 


Mark has told me. I am-very glad, for 
he is a good man, and I love you both. I 
send this little gift because it was hers, and 
I am quite sure she would wish you to have 
it as our gift. I gave it to her years ago, 
and it was one of the things they sent me at 
her request. God keep you, Pheebe! 


Brave in her old blue gown, yet in- 
wardly trembling, Phoebe waited at the 
gate in true lover fashion, that after- 
noon, for the coming of Mark Gor- 
don. Peter Pickens, breathing fire and 
slaughter, but peacefully taciturn, drove 
him up from the station about five 
o'clock, and left him unceremoniously 
in the muddiest spot of a very muddy 
road. With a quick leap over the ruts 
before him, Mark reached Phoebe at the 
gate, unexpectedly declining to be in 
the least inconvenienced by his jehu’s 
ill will. 

Phoebe held out her hand. 

“Did you have a pleasant journey?” 
she asked him calmly. “Has it rained 
along the road? It rained here early in 
the day.” 

“Not a drop till I got to Natchez. 
I’ve been there all day,” he said, his 
half-closed eyes turning to hers sharply. 
“T was on that bumpy old thing that got 
to Natchez so painfully early.” 
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“You—you were on that train?” she 
asked, startled. “It was late.” 

“I was on it,” he answered quietly. 
“And I saw you waiting for us to go 
by.” 

He felt in his wide pocket a moment, 
and drew out a small package, which 
he laid on the post before her. With a 
little cry of pleasure, she opened the 
jeweler’s velvet case and disclosed to 
her glad eyes a gold bracelet the like 
of which she had never seen in her 
young life. She opened and closed it 
and slipped it on and off her arm, as 
happy as a child. He watched her with 
a little smile curving his lips, his eyes 
dark with emotion. 

“The jeweler advised a bracelet,” he 
said slowly. “He said you had re- 
marked you’d rather have one than any- 
thing else.” 

So engrossed was she with the gift 
that she did not notice he was holding 
out, unopened, a less elaborate box. 

“This,” he said deliberately, “made 
me feel almost unhappy. Pheebe, let’s 
not have any troublesome secrets from 
now on. Did you think I was a hard 
master to be repaid by heartaches like 
this?” 

He laid her mother’s watch in her 
hand and stepped back with a puzzled 
frown to look at her. 

“Why—why, daddy’ll pay you 
I have the money here,” she stammered. 
“I—I oughtn’t to take it.” 

“From your husband, Pheebe?” 

She choked back the lump in her 
throat and smiled tremulously. 

“You may kiss me, Mark,” she said 
gently, “if you like.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


The waters of the bayou flowed gen- 
tly down to the Gulf, shining like silver 
in the sun, quiet, dignifed. The ag- 
gressively new canal had diverted from 
it all the important commerce of the 
vicinity, and former glories were long 
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forgotten. In olden days, gay ladies 
and gallant gentlemen had sailed on the 
bosom of the bayou, which to-day was 
scarce worthy the homage of the mean- 
est passer-by who paid toll at the pon- 
toon bridge to pass over. The levees 
that rose, bare and ugly, on either side 
no longer roused respect as guardians 
of the public safety. The “Cajuns” liv- 
ing along the bayou road went out by 
night to take slices from these protect- 
ing mounds to fill in back yards, so that 
“Marie” and “Michel” might walk out 
of the wet, and flowers might blossom 
in the cool of the year. Ah, yes, the 
bayou’s former grandeur was lost, and 
now, of a feast day, when the Cajuns 
borrowed a carriage and drove up and 
down the road, they, with their curtains 
drawn tight against rude eyes, repre- 
sented all that was left of the great 
days of long ago. Thus does the good 
pass and the evil hours come. 
Stretching back for miles from the 
bayou, the wet, flat land, with its piti- 
ful gray grass growing in the clay here 
and there, with no tree near to yield 
shade or fruit or flowers—this land had 
given ideas to the Northmen and they 
had swooped down upon it to drain it 
and make it produce cane for the New 
Orleans markets. Across the bayou 
there were already hundreds of acres of 
waving cane, with guards and overseers 
and fences—everything; and now, on 
this side, were appearing very evident 
signs of the advent of another son of 
the North. Small cottages, gathered 
about a pretentious white house, denoted 
that this man would live within call of 
his men, though apart, as became one 
who held himself made of better stuff. 
The planters had told him that he 
could not get men to work for him, and 
he, the big Northerner, had sat silent, 
but not unobservant, watching their 
men and noting that the term “pay 
day” was sometimes a ridiculous mis- 
nomer. Therefore had he made it 


known that his men would receive one 
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dollar at the close of each day and 
live, rent free, in the cottages hard by, 
cottages better than their own with the 
red and blue shutters on the Bayou 
Road. 

Now he had come with a wife, a 
woman with a quiet, haughty manner, 
yet withal a sweet face. They had 
peeked through the cracks between the 
solid blue shutters as he had driven 
by with her in a shameless open buggy, 
and they had smiled and shrugged their 
shoulders, wondering what she would 
do down here, where only the hotel 
man, the barber, the two storekeepers, 
and the postmistress spoke more than 
a few words of English. Taciturn 
everywhere, save in the exclusive secur- 
ity of their own circles, they would not 
bid her welcome, even though their daily 
bread was of necessity taken from her 
husband’s hands. There were even ugly 
threats made. But, no; one did not 
listen to idle threats—ad quoi bon? 
They, like a chosen people or a lost 
tribe, were but a small remnant, and 
it was not by stabbing and burning that 
one made a bad matter better and kept 
the land for oneself. One would see. 

The wife had passed cheerfully into 
her new home, smiling in the face of 
the desolate land where no magnolias 
or cypresses or any manner of true tree 
made glad the eyes. She looked her 
new life in the face, patiently planning, 
working, reading, studying, trying not 
to mind the loneliness, trying to enjoy 
the flat, desolate country, trying to ig- 
nore the Gulf wind that blew unceas- 
ingly night and day. The Cajuns made 
use of that wind by hanging their wash- 
ing on the line in such fashion that the 
wind held it straight and dried it so 
—an obvious saving in the matter of 
ironing; but to Phoebe it was irritating, 
horrible, as it whistled in the telephone 
wire hour after hour. 

She took long gallops about the coun- 
try on horseback, and the bold woman, 
seen by all, silhouetted against the sky 
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as she rode on the top of the desecrated 
levees, was a familiar sight from the 
shutters that slammed as she passed by. 
As she exchanged pleasant greetings 
with the toll keepers, or stopped a mo- 
nient to chat with an overseer on 
the Deschelles land, she unwittingly 
branded herself as impossible, and was 
held up by careful mothers as an awful 
example of that to which these de- 
generate days have reduced women. 

As the weeks passed, Phoebe tried 
to discover the secret of her unhappi- 
ness. That she was unhappy she could 
not hide from herself, and yet she could 
find no reason for her discontent. She 
had comforts of which she had never 
dreamed before. Prince was her con- 
stant companion, her flower garden 
flourished, her little maid was docile 
and an excellent cook; she had many 
books to read; she was the wife of one 
of the biggest landowners in that part 
of the world; she could have what she 
pleased; she was rich; Mark was kind- 
ness itself—and she was miserable, mis- 
erable. Now and then, when he glanced 
back over his shoulder as he went out, 
she wondered whether he knew it, but 
his continued good nature never 
showed another sign of it, and she re- 
signed herself to a life that left her 
more alone than she had been even in 
the days of her early girlhood. Per- 
haps, she thought with a wistful smile, 
there was something in herself that 
doomed her to this forever, and she 
shivered as with cold. If Mark had 
been only sharp now and then, it might 
have helped, but his patience, his un- 
varying kindness, never changed. 

One night when Mark went to look 
over the stock and see that all was 
ready for the morrow’s work, Pheebe 
stood on the back gallery, the steady 
Gulf wind blowing her hair into her 
eyes, watching her husband’s lantern 
as it flickered into the fold, out again, 
and into the pen. She could hear his 
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great boots sucking in the clay as he 
walked. 

A step sounded near her, and she 
turned, startled and almost afraid. 

“Oh, Antoine!” she exclaimed. “It 
is you, is it?” 

The man halted uncertainly, swinging 
an empty oil can in his hand, as shy as 
all his people were in her presence. 
Phoebe had an odd feeling that he had 
started to run when he had seen her, 
and she smiled, to put him at his ease. 

“Oui, eet ees me,” he said finally. 
“I feel lamp wiz oil. Dere going be 
one beeg storm. Ze vind, he rice, I zink, 
me.” 

“I filled the lanterns myself this 
morning,” Phoebe told him. ‘Good 
night, and thank you just the same. 
It doesn’t seem like a storm now. It’s 
a lovely evening.” 

“Not now,” Antoine said, shaking his 
head. “Demain, oui—to-morra. Goo’ 
night, m’dame.” 

Thinking with pleasure that Antoine 
was learning English rapidly, Phoebe 
was looking up at the white beauty of 
the stars that shone so brilliantly in the 
black velvet sky when her eye was 
caught by a red gleam across the pad- 
dock. She watched it with a sudden 
spasm of fear. As she watched, little 
tongues of flame leaped out, and she 
sprang down the steps and ran after 
the lantern, which showed where Mark 
had gone. The clay was sticky, and 
she lost one slipper in it, but she ran 
on, nevertheless, calling loudly, while 
the red light grew to a blaze that illu- 
mined her way. 

“Mark! Mark!” she screamed. “The 
barn is on fire! Fire!” 

Afterward she did not remember a 
word he said, but she obeyed him un- 
erringly as long as there was any work 
to do. As if by common consent, they 
summoned no one; but, working to- 
gether, let loose the frightened cows 
and Prince and such mules as were in 
the barn, the flaming embers falling on 
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them as they did so. Then he touched 
her arm, and, holding her by the sleeve, 
led her out again, and they stood in 
the cool evening air, choking and blis- 
tered, but safe. Without a word, they 
watched the roof fall crashingly, and, 
still silent, noted the blazing shingles 
that blew over to the other barn which, 
as yet, stood empty. The flames lighted 
the place for many a rod around, and 
showed, unexpectedly, little groups of 
people standing aside to watch their 
loss. They would not raise a finger to 
help him who had been the best em- 
ployer they had ever known, the man 
from whom they received a living wage. 

The odor of kerosene made Phoebe 
realize what sort of “carelessness,” as 
she had called it to herself, had made 
this thing possible. 

“It was Antoine,” she whispered. 
“He had an oil can.” 

Mark nodded. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “Poor soul, 
he holds hate a long time.” 

“T wouldn’t keep him another min- 
ute,” Phoebe said sharply. “It isn’t 
safe for you.” 

“To dismiss him would be to give 


him a_grievance,’ Mark answered 
quietly. “Then there would be others 


to hate me—his young wife and the lit- 
tle boy and the family connections. No, 
he will go on serving me as before. 
Did—did you get burned, Phoebe? I 
shouldn’t have taken you in there. I’m 
sorry.” 

Pheebe did not answer at first, then 
she shook her head in silence. Accus- 
tomed to dealing in a masterful way 
with those she employed, she felt help- 
less and a bit fearful before Mark’s 
yielding policy. Would he let himself 
be smitten on both cheeks before he 
struck back? 

The flames roared up, and bent be- 
fore the steady wind. Now and then 


a beam fell with a crash, or a bale of 
hay tumbled awkwardly down to feed 
the fire that blazed so fiercely, while 
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“I can't, Peter,” 


she said softly. 


they stood impotentiy by and watched. 
In that furnace there was lost so much 
more than one full and one empty barn; 
one’s confidence in those by whom one 
is surrounded is worth more than much 
property. Mark, a slight frown show- 
ing in the red gleam of the light, was 
thinking of this and much else, per- 
haps, and yet it seemed to Pheebe that 
there was a twinkle in the eyes that 
gazed so steadfastly at the burned build- 
ings. 

“I must go and find Philippe,” he 
said at length. “The men must be told 


“He's 
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my husband, and I promised to stand by him.” 


that there will be no work for two 
days at least. I am insured, but every 
man jack of them will be out two days’ 
pay. You won’t mind being left alone? 
There isn’t a darky within five miles, 
you know. If you get frightened, 
there’s a pistol in the table drawer.” 
She shook her head, and he vanished 
into the darkness that was all the 
blacker for the brilliant light now dying 
out. He had waited to make sure that 
the house and the outbuildings were 
safe, and now stopped a moment to 
look at the paddock, where the fright- 
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ened animals were huddled. Their dis- 
cordant cries would have been amusing 
at another time, but Phcebe, in fear of 
she knew not what, failed to see any 
humor in the situation. 

Mark did not come. Realizing that 
the people outside were standing where 
they could see her, she kept away from 
the windows, but while she seated her- 
self at the table to open the book she 
wished to appear to be reading, her ears 
were strained for the slightest noise 
that might mean trouble. They were 
so many, and he but one. A little scrim- 
mage, a jab with the elbow—apparently 
unintentional—and Mark would never 
come back to her. What would become 
of her? ‘Could she go back to the old 
life, to the place she had called home? 
She shivered. 

Somebody outside whistled _ the 
“Toreador” song. A soft step sounded 
on the gallery, the door opened, and she 
heard Mark’s voice. 

“IT whistled to let you know who it 
was,” he said. “I’m sorry I was gone 
so long. Do you know, Pheebe, I think 
I’ll get one of those music-box things 
like they’ve got in the music store in 
New Orleans. What do you think?” 

“Why, certainly,” Phoebe said stead- 
ily. “I’d like a music box. Where did 
you go?” 

“Down to the village to wire the 
city,” he said, looking at her sharply, 
and then glancing at the muddy boots 
he carried. “I wired them to send me 
two zinc barns by first delivery. I 
must go to bed. The fire is out and 
I’ve got to be up early. I'll sleep down- 
stairs so as not to waken you.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

She heard him tiptoe out of the house 
in the morning with that exaggerated 
care which always defeats one’s object 
by making an unusual amount of noise. 
The wind zooning in the telephone wire 
showed itself rising, and Phcebe took 
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an odd interest in it. In the weeks 
she had lived in Fourche Parish, the 
wind had not varied a single degree, 
and she wondered what this change por- 
tended; perhaps a storm. But she 
laughed in its face, indifferent. She felt 
reckless; she was going to do as she 
pleased for the first time in her life. 
She had hoped for something to hap- 
pen, and when it had—when the barns 
had burned—he had been willing to go 
off, to leave her alone, and when he 
had come back, he had talked about 
buying a music box! How could he 
be so cold, so heartless, as not to know 
she had been ready to scream for fear 
of harm to him? If he could be like 
that, she could equal him. 

With hurried fingers, she dressed her- 
self and put on her hat and the coat 
that the wind made necessary. She 
heated some of the coffee she had left 
on the stove, and drank a little. As 
she set down her cup, the little maid, 
Marthe, came in timidly, with a fright- 
ened glance at her mistress. Marthe 
was sister to Antoine. 

“Good morning, Marthe,’ Phcebe 
said, smiling at her pleasantly. “I’m 
going to leave you alone to-day. | 
shall go up to New Orleans. I may 
be back this evening. Take good care 
of Mr. Gordon.” 

How much the girl understood Phcebe 
was not sure, but the main point she did 
grasp, as she showed by her slow reply. 

“Oui, m’dame. Ze ceety. Tek ze 
’orse?” 

Phoebe shook her head. 

“I’m early yet,” she said, more to 
herself than to the maid. ‘The sun is 
just rising. I’ll walk to the village.” 

‘“Eet ees vair’ bad,” the little maid 
ventured. “B’y’ Lafoose rice. Ze 





storm, eet come.” 

“Bayou, Lafourche won’t hurt me, 
even if it does rise,” Phoebe laughed. 
*‘Good-by, Marthe.” 

Pheebe was not certain how final the 
Perhaps the day might 


good-by was. 
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bring her the decision for which she 
looked. Duty had always held her, tied 
her down—for what? In her girlhood 
days all had been sacrifice and labor, 
and now—now that she had seized the 
only chance for happiness that had 
offered—what had she? Ashes! When 
Joseph Blake said that marriage was 
heaven with a man who was strong, did 
he know that a man might be so strong 
that he was like iron—cold, unyielding, 
hard? 

Tramping along the clay road to the 
village of Caillou, she met no one and 
had time to think wildly and hard. The 
wind made her progress slow and pain- 
ful, but she kept on, short of breath 
and oddly tired, her mind a turmoil. 
At present, just to get away would 
suffice, and then she could think, 
think 

She stopped a moment at the store 
to order groceries and other supplies, 
and the pleasant-spoken proprietor ad- 
vised laying in a large number of extra 
things in view of possible trouble. 

“It’s well you’re soon, Mis’ Gordon,” 
he said affably. “You get in before my 
other orders. There’s going to be a 
fierce storm and likely rain, so as I 
better send over all what’s going to be 
needed for a couple days, seeing you 
can’t drive in for a piece. I know 
these storms. Lived in N’Orlyons 
twenty year. You ain’t any call to 
bother over this. I got a lot of hauling 
to do this forenoon, and I'll send the 
lot over.” 

Changing cars at Delachaise, Phcebe 
felt oddly out of place and provincial. 
Of a sudden the informality of the 
archaic train she had just left was sup- 
planted by the cold, critical atmosphere 
of a train bound for the metropolis, 
busy, bustling, dignified, and she shrank 
into a seat, feeling out of her element. 

At the noisy, confused station Phoebe 
hurried out of the train and into the 
street through which the cars ran, un- 
certain whether to take one or to go 
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away on foot. Not knowing exactly 
where she wanted to go, she was glad 
to be helped to a decision. A man in 
uniform motioned her to his great red 
automobile, with its rows of seats and 
its sign shouting the fact that one might 
see New Orleans for the small sum of 
one dollar. The novelty of it, in the 
midst of all the new sensations she was 
experiencing, attracted her who had 
never been in such a machine before, 
and she climbed up with a feeling of 
relief that she need not tramp about 
the warm city all by herself. There 
was a comfort in the presence of these 
other people that was very pleasant. 

A little bride and groom, totally ob- 
livious to all the sights and to all the 
people, interested her, while they made 
her heart ache. Was it only the very 
young who had the power to feel that 
overwhelming affection, so pure, so per- 
fect? Mark had said he loved her, 
but it had not transformed him as it 
had this boy. Why not? Wasn’t she 
as lovable as that pretty little pink- 
and-white morsel, with her tight skirts 
and her Dutch neck and her barbaric 
hat? 

When the automobile tour was over, 
Pheebe went into the shops alone, de- 
lighting in fabrics of which she did not 
know the names, touching satins, finger- 
ing silks and laces, and troubling a clerk 
to show her soft blue velvet that she 
might feel the material in which her 
mother had posed for her portrait. Oh, 
if one might come back to earth, a soul 
beautiful enough to wear such exquisite 
colors!’ Phcebe looked down at her 
brown gingham and her large brown 
hands, and smiled, the old wistful 
smile. If one were thus beautiful, one’s 
husband would not be so cold, so in- 
different. 

It was only eleven when Pheebe 
found herself growing very hungry, but 
she pulled open a restaurant’s screen 
door and went in, nevertheless. There 
were other people as early as she, so 
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she took courage and seated herself so 
that she faced the front and could see 
those who came in or went out, with- 
out turning her head. Thus it was that 
she saw a familiar figure pause out- 
side, hesitate, and enter. He was 
dressed in the height of style, almost 
too great a height, Phoebe thought, but 
it had not yet made him dizzy. He 
was the same old Peter Pickens, and 
he was making his way over to her 
table. The other early patrons must 
have thought it had all been arranged 
as a rendezvous. 

“T certainly am in the best luck!” 
Peter exclaimed joyously, seating him- 
self opposite her as a matter of course. 
“I was strolling along thinking of home 
when I looks in and sees you-all. Jest 
as young looking as ever, Phebe 
Wayne!” 

Pheebe had not been aware that she 
was old enough to look young, but she 
let it pass. She could not have said 
anything had she wished to, so rapidly 
did he pour out his words. His face 
was alight with real pleasure, and she 
could not fail to respond somewhat to 
the enthusiasm of such an old friend. 
With all his faults, Peter was a bit 
of home, and in the loneliness of her 
heart she told herself it was home for 
which she longed. The letters Leila 
and her father wrote her were infre- 
quent, and Phoebe depended on an oc- 
casional newsy budget from Joseph 
Blake for real information. It had been 
a long time since she had heard from 
any one, and she listened to Peter with 
a flattering attention that was all the 
more pleasing to him because he be- 
lieved it due to his improved appear- 
ance, his cosmopolitan air, and his met- 
ropolitan clothes. Why, he had even 
been manicured that day, and his nails 
shone like the stars of the firmament. 
He was much delighted with himself, 
and appreciated the attention he at- 
tracted even on Canal Street. 

“The shell road’s put clear through,” 
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he rattled on. “They ain’t painted you- 
all’s fence yet, but your daddy’s allow- 
ing to get it done next time he has a 
run of luck. Leila’s boys have got 
measles, but not bad—you ain’t any 
call to worry. They’re living at the 
great house now, along with your 
daddy, and like it first rate, though 
Leila ain’t doing a lot by your garden. 
Too hot, she says. Old Mr. Blake’s 
bought a whole set of books. I can’t 
tell you what they are, but I do know 
they’re blue and gold, because I fetched 
‘em up. He’s been appointed to teach 
in a college somewhere up State and 
more pay, and he says he’s coming to 
see you-all come Christmas. I hear 
Sarah Simmons got your school. Likely 
she'll go over that-a-way to live. She 
ain’t got the spunk to drive through 
the woods. Where’s that waiter? I’m 
treating, Phoebe, and you can’t stop me 
doing like I want to. We’ll have gumbo 
and red snapper and Listen here, 
Pheebe, do you like salad? I’m fairly 
honing for it.” 

It was impossible to resist his good 
nature and the high hand with which 
he carried it all off. She liked it, and 
she even found excitement in the way 
he looked at her. When his eyes 
met hers, they deepened and burned 
until her color rose and she looked 
away. His manner, too, was attentive, 
with just the touch of gallantry that 
made it fascinating. . To inspire such 
a passion in a man, one could not be 
totally unattractive. 

The waiter turned away with the 
large order Peter had given him, and 
Peter bent his dark eyes on Phcebe 
again, with a radiant, boyish smile. 
With his dark Southern beauty, Peter 
was a striking figure, and Pheebe had 
always felt the charm of his personal- 
ity, of his mind, filled with poetry, quick 
to understand and sympathize. To-day 





she was once more fully under its spell. 
“I’m bound for South America,” he 
began again. “Chance there for me and 
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my money. My Uncle Ben, he up and 
died and left me a right smart sum 
of money. It’s a bit late to get me 
any educating—less’n you-all will take 
me for a scholar, Phoebe. How’d you 
like to learn me—teach me—to talk like 
white folks ought, Phebe? I got a 
powerful lot to learn and unlearn, but 
land! you could teach me in no time. 
And me, I’d be a right down good 
scholar to you. Don’t you know I 
would? Don’t you?” 

Phcebe shook her head, struggling to 
keep a strong hold on herself and yet 
be kind. Were there ever such eyes? 

“You never were good, Peter,” she 





said sadly. “You were always for 
promising and never being.” 
“But that was long ago,’ he pro- 


tested. “Listen, Phoebe! Why wouldn’t 
you marry me and make me feel the 
bit?” 

‘“What’s the use of going all over 
that at this late day?” she asked pa- 
tiently. “I never would have made a 
success of making you feel the bit. If 
I’d married you, what would you have 
been? A gambler, a hard drinker, 
a Oh, Peter, I can’t sit here and 
accuse you of all you know you do. 
There was a time when—when you 
were a sort of a hero of mine, when 
I admired you above everything, and 
if—if you had lived up to that, I—l 
would have married you. But, Peter, 
dear, you failed me.” 

“I failed myself,” he said gloomily. 
“There’s no use a man like me living. 
God help me! What am I good for?” 

“I’m not a body to lecture,” Phoebe 
said, trying to smile. “But where is 
your manliness, where’s the strength 
you ought to have with that body? 
Why can’t you be straight because it’s 
right to be? Oh, you know, Peter; 
you know!” 

“T know one thing,” he said fiercely. 
“You ought to have married me and 
been going to South America with me 
now. I can’t bear it. I can’t, Phcebe!” 
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Phoebe, a little frightened, did not 
raise her eyes, conscious that the man 
in front of her was struggling for com- 
posure and that she must not, by a 
single glance, give him the slightest en- 
couragement. They sat in silence for 
what seemed a small eternity, while she 
ate her salad, ignorant of its ingredi- 
ents. Two men came in and took seats 
behind her, and of a sudden, through 
the excitement that made her tremu- 
lous, she became aware that they were 
speaking of her own Fourche Parish. 
Peter’s impassioned, pleading words 
broke in upon their conversation now 
and then, but she made no reply, strain- 
ing her ears to catch what the other 
men were saying, though both the new- 
comers were strange to her. 

“It’s raining in Delachaise already,” 
the taller man said, with some anxiety. 
“The government storm signals have 
been up since early morning. Some say 
it'll be a tornado. Of course 3 

“Phoebe!” Peter broke in. “If I keep 
straight, wouldn’t you? You could 
leave him—to-day, if you like—and I’ll 
be good to you, Phcebe; honest I will! 
It would be so delicious—our little 
home, Pheebe! And you know I do 
love you so F 

It was being offered to her—the pas- 
sionate, tender love for which she had 
longed 

“It'll be a total loss,” the short man 
behind her was answering. “We were 
counting on Deschelles’ crop, and his 
place’ll be under water in eighteen 
hours. Bayou Lafourche has over- 
flowed in three places, so they tele- 
phoned me.” 

“Divorce is easy still,” Peter went 
on. “And I shouldn’t mind. I’m a rich 
man, and | can give you all you’re hon- 
ing for.” 

“IT don’t care for money!” Pheebe 

















cried indignantly. “I wanted a man 
who is a man 4 
“And you got an icicle. Don’t I 


know?” Peter asked hoarsely, looking 
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into her flashing eyes. “You look tired 
and worried, and I’m the only one to 
set it straight. You counted on getting 
coddled when you-all got married, and 
it’s all been a mistake. Just tell him 
it’s a mistake, and he’ll let you off to 
go with me and not make a whole lot 
of fuss at court ¥ 

The voice was speaking again at the 
other table: 

“It’s going to be a tight squeak for 
some of their lives if we have a real 
storm,” the tall man was saying thought- 
fully. ‘Their houses are paper shells 
and won’t stand a right good blow. If 
the forecaster is right, we’ll see trouble 
down in the swamp parishes——” 

Peter leaned across the table and put 
his hand over hers. His abnormally 
long and white third finger touched her 
wedding ring, and she drew back in- 
voluntarily. 

“If I can take more time, you'll go 
away with me,” he laughed softly. “I 
can wait, | can.” 

“You have no right to talk to me 
that way!” Phoebe cried, rousing her- 

effort. “I’m—I’m mar- 





self with an 
ried.” 

“Yes, you’re married, but not to 
stay,” Peter said, smiling. “It’s fated 
you’re to be mine. 1 come down here 
hoping to see you on the quiet, and 
here you’re waiting for me—waiting 
for me in this place, looking for me 
out of the window! You were made 
for me long ago, and we’ve jest found 
it out. Phoebe! Don’t you believe it? 
Don’t you?” 

Phoebe made no answer. The man’s 
words shook her to her very soul, the 
fire in his eyes seemed to strike a re- 
sponsive flame in her own, and she felt 
helpless, driven as by a terrible storm 
out into an ocean alone. She bent her 
head until her wide hat hid her face, 
and he leaned forward in an effort to 
see it. 

“When we were little tots we played 
together,” he said softly. “You bullied 
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me, and I’d do just as you said. If I 
caught a bird in my trap, you said to 
let it go, and I did. When I up and 
stole the ham and hid it in the lean-to, 
you made me take it back. We were 
babies together, we were little children 
together, we were boy and girl to- 
gether, we were man and worflan to- 
gether, and I loved you from the day 
you were born. Then came a big North- 
erner and won you in a day! I know 
you, Pheebe. I know you couldn’t love 
like that. You got to have time and 
reason, and you hadn’t neither one nor 
t’other. With a bunch of trumpery 
jewelry he dazzled you, and then he 
promised to help your folks, and you 
were satisfied. You thought he was 
something holy and fine, and you didn’t 
know he was jest like the rest of us 
ornery men.” 

Phoebe’s head was in a whirl. She 
felt she must defend Mark, and yet she 
sat listening and made no protest, her 
silence giving the seal of truth to every- 
thing Peter was saying. His words 
were like scourges, and she felt as if 
she were laying each scorching syllable 
on her sore soul, to feet its sting to 
the uttermost. She had thought these 
things to herself, and she took her pun- 
ishment now in hearing them from an- 
other, things that were bitter and sharp 
and cruel—so cruel! 

The short stranger behind her rose, 
and, pushing back his chair, reached for 
his hat. Phoebe could see him dimly re- 
flected in the window before her, and 
she watched him as he turned away. 

“Well,” he said, with a sigh, “I was 
just talking to a conductor from Dela- 
chaise, and he tells me the one-ten is 
the last train they’re going to send 
through Fourche Parish for goodness 
knows how long. The river is rising 
too rapidly for the boats to ferry the 
trains safely.” 

The two men went out, and still 
Phoebe stared at the window, unseeing 
and unhearing, her face the color of 
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ashes. She had come away from Mark 
on the day after his loss, leaving him 
to face worse danger, and she wouldn't 
be able to get back for “goodness knows 
how long.” The voice was like the ac- 
cusing voice of her conscience at a mo- 
ment when she had seemed to forget 
all that was due herself, her home— 
and her mother. Her heart seemed to 
stop beating, and she felt as if she 
would suffocate. Still staring at the 
window, she became conscious of the 
clock at the other end of the room, and 
turned to read it. A quarter to one! 

“Don’t look like that, Phoebe!’ Peter 
was pleading desperately. “I said I’d 
wait for you. Anybody else on earth 
but you I’d walk away with, but you 
wouldn’t stand me if I forgot you was 
married. A divorce would satisfy you, 
and we’d get married. You would go? 
Don’t say no, Phoebe, don’t! You don’t 
mean it! You don’t know what you're 
saying! Why not? Why not?” 

His fierceness made her shudder, but 
she did not waver. Of a sudden his 
wild eyes repelled her, his hand on her 
arm evoked no pleasant response from 
her nerves. She felt only pity for him, 
almost contempt. 

“IT can’t, Peter,” she said softly. 
“He’s my husband, and | promised to 
stand by him. I’ve failed him over and 
over, and it’s been my fault. He’s so 
good. I must go home—right away. 
Good-by, Peter, dear old friend.” 

She held out her hand, but Peter, his 
head bent, seemed not to see it, and 
she passed out alone to take her train 
—home! 

CHAPTER IX. 

Breathless and anxious, Pheebe sat 
bolt upright on the dusty seat, looking 
straight ahead of her. Peter had not 
tried to follow her; he had become sud- 
denly resigned to losing her after the 
one wild look he had given her when 
she had answered his final passionate 
appeal. There was nothing to fear, and 
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yet her heart was like ice within her. 
The knowledge that she had failed hurt 
her as nothing in her life had done 
before. 

The train was moving in a leisurely 
fashion into the wind that blew day 
and night at Caillou, but there was a 
new force in that wind, a gustiness that 
made the brakeman shake his head as 
he stood, holding his cap, on the plat- 
form at Pointe Perdue. Years and 
years before—Pheebe did not remember 
the date—there had been a terrific 
storm down in this region, and there 
were those to whom the memory of it 
was still terrible. 

“T reckon we don’t make it,” the 
brakeman told the conductor, as they 
stood under the car window at a sta- 
tion. “There ain’t a flat in Louisiana 
could stand up against the current to- 
day.” 

“\Ve got orders to do it,” the con- 
ductor said grimly. “If we go to the 
bottom, it’s orders. All right there, 
Henri? Bo—oard!” 





she might never get home, now that 
she wanted to. She had left it in anger, 
a few hours before, thinking that she 
might never return. Peter had opened 
a way for her from which she had 
fled in terror of herself. And now per- 
haps God might never let her come 
home. 

They stopped a long time on the bank 
of the river to consult with the flat- 
boat men. Phoebe went out on the 
platform to look at the water, and won- 
dered how they dared cross a river that 
looked so wild. From bank to bank 
the water rushed and boiled and roared 
like some mad, infuriated creature, and 
the noise of it was deafening. The 
steaming tugboats waiting at the shore 
bobbed about like corks, and it seemed 
as if the flat that they nosed into 
position so doggedly would stand up- 
right under the force of the muddy tor- 
rent that lashed over its side. The 
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wind was still rising, and Pheebe’s 
ample skirts whipped about her ankles. 

Bumping and rattling, the train lum- 
bered onto the flat, and the tugs nosed 
it out to the middle of the river. At 
first it was a simple matter, then the 
current caught it fair and square and 
all the tugs could do was to hold it. 
The wind blew a hurricane, and the 
spray dashed in Phcebe’s face as she 
stepped from the car platform to the 
flat and huddled miserably against the 
steps, holding to the brass rail to save 
herself from being blown away. Puffing 
great clouds of smoke, the boats ex- 
erted every effort, but the flat did not 
move. That it held its own was some- 
thing to be thankful for, but after a 
little Phoebe noticed that the pier for 
which they were making was slowly 
slipping away from them, and she knew 
they were nearing the Gulf. . What 
would become of a flat down there 
where the sand islands waited to wreck 
them? 

Where all had been noise and shout- 
ing no sound was now heard above the 
roar of the waters and the whistle of 
the wind, save the puffing and tugging 
of the little boats that were fighting the 
uneven battle with the Father of 
Waters. Once only some one shouted, 
and Pheebe, looking over the edge of 
the platform, saw a half dozen stone 
barges, heavily laden, coming down like 
mad upon them. If they were in the 
path of the train-laden flat, there was, 
indeed, no hope. Pheebe tried to pray 
and made sad work of her petition, 
uncertain whether it might not be the 
“will of a Higher Power to crush her 
here, alone, on the flat. 

Like gay carnival dancers, the barges 
tipped and tilted, this way and that, 
borne along with incredible rapidity 
right down upon the train, with its 
anxious white faces at the windows. 
For all they seemed -to feel the weight 
of the heavy stones, they might have 
been loaded with grass or feathers. 
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Down they came, madly careening, 
foaming at the forward ends and seem- 
ing to laugh with malicious glee as 
they dragged their broken cables in the 
wild brown water. Phoebe shut her 
eyes. 

After a tense silence that seemed an 
eternity there was a cry of relief from 
somewhere, and Phcebe opened her eyes 
to see the barges careering off by them- 
selves like a select excursion party of 
boaters. Some frantic extra effort had 
moved the flat out of their way, and 
now it was nearer the western shore 
and safer. Safer! Phoebe sobbed out 
her thanksgiving in a broken prayer 
that asked for this one chance; then 
sank in a crumpled heap against the 
platform step. How long she had been 
standing there she did not know, but 
she was inexpressibly weary. It was 
some time before she was able to climb 
up on the step, to be bumped and jolted 
as the train moved onto the western 
track. They were safe at last. 

What would Mark have thought had 
she’ never come back from New Or- 
leans? Perhaps some one would know 
that she had been alone with Peter 
in the city, and if she had not re- 
turned She shivered, and the con- 
ductor, seeing her there for the first 
time, ordered her brusquely into the 
car. She went meekly enough, and sat 
limply in the seat by the door, where 
she could be the first one off. At Dela- 
chaise the local train was waiting for 
them, but the conductor said he had 
made three trips while they had been 
so delayed. 

“Mr. Gordon’s been down to meet 
every train,” the conductor told Pheebe, 
as he took her ticket. “He was mighty 
worried when you didn’t come, you 
see. There’s a terrible big wind rising, 





and Lafourche is boiling ’most like the 
river. At Thibodeaux and Terre Bonne 
they say it’s raining pitchforks. Likeiy 
we'll see some excitement to-night. A 
man from over Iberville way was say- 
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ing he ain’t seen anything like it since 
fifty-five. They’re strengthening the 
levees as high as Cairo, they tell me. 
This is the sort of thing we look for 
in spring, and this here’s a sort of extra, 
like lagniappe. Well, Mr. Gordon’ll be 
glad to see you, all right.” 

The ride in the local train was a short 
one, but to Pheebe 


the time seemed 
endless before it if 
creaked and AYA 1) 
groaned into the \\ 
station and dis- Wit 
gorged its few pas- «\ ANNAN 
sengers. Phoebe \ ; 


clambered unaided 
down the steps of 


the rear car and 
stepped on the 
loose boards laid 


over the clay, in- 
tending to cross to 
where the vehicle 
known as the “tap- 
issiére” waited for 
a possible passen- 
ger. The wind 
blew so heavily, 
with such gusty 
force, that she 
could scarcely 
walk, and she did 
not hear Mark’s 
voice calling her. 
A small boy com- ' 
ing toward her mo- 
tioned her to turn 
about, and as she 
glanced back she saw her husband, 
holding Prince by the bridle. The 
horse, hitched to the open buggy, was 
prancing nervously, and Pheebe had to 
hurry before he started off with a rest- 
ive jump. 

Mark raised his hat, but his greeting 
was limited to that, and he was silent 
as they drove along the canal road. He 
had much ado to handle Prince, and 
the wind was so strong in their faces 
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After the first gasp of fear, she recognized the man, 
and closed her eyes in an infinite peace. 
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that words were impossible. Phoebe 
almost feared being blown from the 
buggy, and she held on to the rail at 
her side in desperation. She felt as 
if a cold hand were pressing on her 
heart, and the little glance she gave the 
man at her side was not reassuring. 
His face was grim and white, and she 
knew he was hurt, 
bitterly hurt, that 
she could leave him 
at a time when his 
spirits and courage 
were at low ebb. 
Another woman 
would have cried 
from fatigue and 
nervousness, but 
tears did not come 
easily to Phebe, 
and she grew hard 
and cold instead. 
A man like Peter 
would have taken 
her in his arms 
Phoebe shut out the 
thought with a 
shudder. 

“Pull the blanket 
higher,” Mark told 
her during a lull in 
the wind. “Why 
didn’t you wear a 
heavier coat?” 

—— “I—I didn’t 
think. I left in a 
hurry.” 

“Yes, so I under- 
stand,” Mark said 
“Marthe told me.” 

Further conversation was impossible, 
the wind rising again, but a new 
thought came to Phoebe. Was it, per- 
haps, possible that he was hurt not 
because she had gone, but because she 
had not told him herself? She might 
have left a note, of course 

Prince brought them up to the gate 
with his customary flourish, and Mark 
helped her out and drove on to the 





shortly. 
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paddock alone. The wind was rising 
rapidly, and a queer ‘copper-colored 
darkness was settling, too early, over 
the land. Phcebe, anxious to be out of 
the wind, went in quickly, taking with 
her such a gale that papers on the table 
blew to the floor and she had difficulty 
in closing the door. It was so dark 
inside the room that she was on the 
point of lighting the lamp when she 
heard Mark’s step, and waited. He 
was coming in to tell her that he was 
glad she was at home again, that he 
had missed her, that he loved her, that 
she was all in all to him, her husband; 
and she would be humble and glad and 
at peace at last. 

With a noisy burst of wind, the door 
flew open and Mark stood with his back 
against it, holding it partly closed. 
Through the opening the wind whistled 
shrilly, and she could smell the rain it 
was bringing. 

“T haven’t finished out there yet,” 
Mark shouted over the storm. “It’s 
hard to shelter the stock with no barns. 
I came back to tell you to stay in the 


house. Do you hear me? Stay in!” 
He was gone, with the door closed 
after him, but his words echoed 


through the room as if he were still 
speaking. Phoebe stood stiffly by the 
table, her hand on the lamp shade, say- 
ing them over to herself. “Stay in!” 
That was all, after her long, weary 
day, after her anxiety, her struggles— 
just those words shouted at her in the 
darkening room as a rough man might 
speak to his dog! 

With a bitter sob she put on her 
hat, slipped a cape over her shoulders, 
opened the door, and stepped out onto 
the gallery. The wet wind was stronger 
than she had thought, and she had 
trouble closing the door, but she did 
not turn back. 


CHAPTER X. 


Across the bare, flat land, quite guilt- 
less of tree or hillock, the wind swept 
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with a force that was terrifying. The 
noise of its relentless wrath mingled 
with the roar of the bayou and the 
splash of the torrents of rain, and 
Phcebe’s ears were deafened. The cop- 
per darkness, shutting down suddenly, 
left not one step ahead to be seen, but 
she cared no whit whither she went, 
nor did she heed where she trod. 

She had come back self-reproachful, 
anxious to do the best that lay in her, 
and now she did not care if she died 
out there alone in the storm. The rain 
slapped her face stingingly like needles 
pricking the flesh, and the wind was so 
strong that she felt as if she were lean- 
ing against it as on some tangible thing. 
She seemed to stay in one place, mov- 
ing only her feet, and it was like a 
nightmare of impotence. She had once 
seen a mechanical toy and had held it 
in her hand, watching it work—a 
woman pushing a cart—and she lik- 
ened herself to that creature moving 
its absurd feet so «iselessly, so foolishly. 
A sudden terror seized her, and she 
tried to run in the clay, ignorant of 
direction, losing her battered hat, fran- 
tic, desperate, panic-stricken. 

The noise of the storm was so great 
that she did not hear some one running 
behind her or note that her name was 
called on the wind. Of a sudden a 
man’s arms clasped her, and she was 
gathered up to a strong breast. After 
the first gasp of fear, she recognized 
the man, and closed her eyes in an 
infinite peace. Mark had come for her; 
he had been afraid for her; the bat- 
tered hat dangling from his hand had 
acted the part of messenger to bring 
him to her just in time. How surely, 
how steadily, he walked in the now 
inky blackness; how unmoved he was 
by the tempest at his back! The swing- 
ing of his body soothed her, and she 
felt a strange, wild joy that she should 
be thus held against him whose pulse 
throbbed with hers at last. Joseph 


Blake was right—with a strong, con- 
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quering man, self-controlled, marriage 
could be heaven! 

Stamping on to the gallery, Mark 
forced open the half-closed door with 
his knee. Setting her down gently in 
the largest chair, he stood off, shaking 
the water from his hat, averting his 
eyes from her face. He was more un- 
nerved than Phoebe had ever seen him, 
and she marveled even then that he 
could be so angry, he whom she had 
thought so cold, so composed. 

“Now you stay in the house!” he 
said firmly. “Don’t go out again, do 
you hear? You’re my wife, and you 
must do as I tell you.” 

The words fell on Pheebe’s ears like 
a lash on her shoulders, and she glowed 
under them. Of a sudden, as he had 
picked her up, she had understood why 
she had been willing to come home, 
why Peter had given up so easily, know- 
ing that there was no chance for him. 
Like a great blinding, overwhelming 
light, it came to her that she loved Mark 
Gordon with all her heart, mind, and 
soul. At last the great glory had come 
to her, and come, perhaps, too late. 
She longed to free her. conscience and 
confess everything, but his forbidding 
severity made her hesitate. She spoke 
to him timidly, as he stood gazing out 
into the storm. 

“Mark—lI’m sorry,” she said drear- 
ily. “I—I ran away. And—Mark?” 

“Ves?” he answered dully. 

“T saw Peter in the city.” 

The few words cost her a mighty 
effort, but she was glad she had told 
him at last. He did not look at her, but 
began to put on his rubber coat again 
to go out. The noise of the storm was 
so great that she had almost to shout, 
and she knew he was raising his voice 
when he answered her. 

“Yes,” he said calmly, coldly. 

His composure amazed her, stunned 
her, and she could find nothing to say 
to him. He was gone before she could 
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summon courage to tell him anything 
of what she had in her heart. 

Stooping mechanically, with house- 
wifely care, to pick up the papers the 
wind had blown to the floor, she found 
a letter from Joseph Blake, open as if 
dropped on the table half read. The 
page that was uppermost bore the name 
of Peter Pickens. She read: 


Peter will be down your way this week. I 
suppose you will see him as he passes 
through New Orleans. He is too much at- 
tached to old friends not to look you both 
up. He has fallen heir to a large amount of 
money, and jokingly says he is quite sure he 
can steal Phoebe away from you 





Mark had known that Peter was in 
town when she went away! He had 
suffered in silence all the suspicions, 
the dreads, the terrible questionings of 
a man whose wife has gone to meet an 
old lover! 

A sudden blast of wind, accompanied 
by a crash of thunder, made her cry 
out, and she sprang to her feet, quiv- 
ering. What had happened to Mark? 
Was he safe? She stood at the window 
looking out, and the lightning flashes 
showed her a scene of marvelous 
strangeness. The pitiless rain, still 
pouring down, fell on the shed which 
the wind had demolished, and there, 
bending over his work, braced against 
the terrible wind, she could see Mark, 
striving to make a shelter for the little 
pigs and the drenched and frightened 
chickens. Up at the corner of the house 
by the other gallery, in a somewhat 
quieter spot, she could see a horse and 
recognized Prince, who quivered as the 
thunder crashed. 

Mark had put her horse in the only 
safe place, and was doing his best to 
save the rest of the stock. The horses 
and mules in the paddock stood hud- 
dled together in quiet, as if they knew 
they were doomed, and now and then 
Mark rose from his stooping position 
and looked over at them with something 
pathetically hopeless in the droop of his 
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shoulders. Was he to lose it all now, 
after the months of patient labor, the 
weeks of brave struggle? 

The awful wind rocked the house, 
and Phoebe, involuntarily grasping the 
window frame for support, saw Mark’s 
quick, anxious look back at his home, 
as if he feared for its safety. Then, 
of a sudden, shrill screams rose on the 
air, and a swift, rending, tearing sound, 
as of cloth being split, followed by a 
crash close at hand and lesser crashes 
farther off. Phoebe shrank against the 
window, but the lightning showed Mark 
safe, and she trembled with relief. 
Straightening up, he listened a moment, 
his hands behind his ears; then he ran 
madly through the clay to the spot 
whence the screams had come. Pheebe’s 
fears were realized—the little cottages, 
their neighbors, had fallen on their 
people. Overcoming a mad desire to 
rush out and try to give a help that 
would be only a hindrance, she hur- 
ried downstairs, white and sick at heart, 
calling for Marthe and a light. Herself 
and her problems she forgot—there was 
work to do. 

Tying on her big, all-enveloping 
apron, she waited, when all was ready, 
for them to come to her. Noticing pity- 
ingly the terror of the little maid, who 
was fairly distraught, she conquered her 
own fear, steadied her trembling lips 
to a smile, and put an arm about the 
girl’s waist with a gentle, reassuring 
pressure. 

“It will be all right, Marthe,” she 
said softly. “I don’t think we shall 
be hurt, but if it kills us, we must be 
strong and brave and ready to go. 
Pray, Marthe, as I am doing. It makes 
it easier.” 

In all the crashing, the roar of the 
storm, the pandemonium of screams, 
and the cries of terror-stricken animals, 
where was Mark? From somewhere a 
line of verse came back to her memory 
with keen force; she kept repeating it 
to herself, for, try as she might, she 


‘might come to her now. 
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could not forget it—‘Home they 
brought her warrior dead * Could 
things be so cruel that she must lose 
Mark at a moment when he thought her 
so little worthy of his love and re- 
spect? It sometimes happened that 
things were too late, forgiveness and 
love were ofttimes postponed until no 
longer needed, remorse sometimes came 
after the close of a life. 





CHAPTER XI. 

The long, active night, its hours filled 
to overflowing, passed like a ter- 
rible dream. Afterward Phcebe looked 
back upon it as on a panorama of hor- 
rible scenes. The refugees from the 
storm crowded the rooms downstairs, 
moaning, weeping, shrieking; and up- 
stairs Antoine’s wife, with her new- 
born babe, lay sleeping in the room next 
to that in which a single candle burned 
beside the lifeless form of Philippe. 
All night Mark and Antoine and Jean- 
Baptiste labored with superhuman en- 
durance to save the women and chil- 
dren whose husbands and fathers were 
marooned in the village, leading them 
like frightened sheep to the shelter of 
the great house—some apathetic, others 
voluble with fear and tales of horror. 
At times it seemed as if the big house 
itself were doomed, but Phoebe felt no 
more terror, ready to accept whatever 
The hours 
dragged on unnoted. Outside, in the 
raging storm, Mark and Antoine clasped 
hands as man to man, the past for- 
given; indoors, Phoebe labored for her 
people as for those she loved, heavy- 
hearted. At last, as the gray dawn 
peered in at the windows and the lights 
grew pale and impotent, Mark passed 
by, his work done. 

She watched him as he moved about 
the room, quiet, firm, gentle, and it 
seemed as if her heart would burst with 
hope. He was coming back through the 
lines of sleeping people—back to her. 








She held out both hands with a little 
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cry; his face was so drawn, so piti- 
fully white, so unspeakably worn. With 
an answering cry he gathered her in 
his arms and bore her out to the kitchen 
and closed the door. 

Out in the kitchen he had spread 
comforters and blankets on the long 
chair, and here he laid Pheebe, with her 
head against a folded shawl. Seated 
beside her on the edge of the table, 
he patted her hand, unable for the mo- 
ment to speak. Pheebe tried to sit up. 

“T must go back,” she said weakly. 
“Those children will—will want some- 
thing and call me.” 

“You’re going to stay here,” Mark 
told her quietly. ‘Lie back, Phoebe. 
You’re worn out.” 

She buried her face in the fuzzy 
blanket, and sobbed wearily, brokenly, 
with fatigue and strain and relief, and 
he let her cry. Awkward patting of 
her arm lightened the tension for him, 
and when she felt better, he began to 
speak in a low voice, hoarse, now and 
then, and tremulous with feeling. 

“We can’t either of us sleep,” Mark 
began. “And I never can until I have 
talked to you a bit. There are some 
things I must say, and I can say them 
to-night and maybe never again. I’m 
not much for words, you know, Pheebe. 
We’ve both of us been through a great 
deal—even before the storm. Birth and 
death we have seen and the horrors of 
wind and desolation, but I’m facing now 
that which is worse, far worse, for 
me. You've been so noble, so self-for- 
getful, so wonderful to-night, that it 
makes it doubly hard. Listen, Phcebe, 
and let me tell it all in silence.” 

Phoebe covered her face with her 
hands, but made no attempt to speak. 
Too utterly weary to move, she was glad 
of his great form by her side, as a 
guardian in the receding storm. 

“T never cared for girls or women,” 
Mark went on. “Yet I always had in 
my mind’s eye the sort of woman I 
could love. Most men have. She must 
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have an abiding Christian faith, she 
must be of such an intellect as would 
keep me polishing up my own, she must 
be tall and slender, she must love chil- 
dren and want them, she must be brave 
in all things great, she must be 
loyal Es 

Phoebe shivered, and Mark drew a 
covering over her with a protecting 
touch that hurt her like a blow. 

“T wanted so much,” Mark said boy- 
ishly, “that I feared I should never 
find it. The women I met were shal- 
low, rouged, extreme, thinking of noth- 
ing but bridge, foolish, selfish, and I 
felt assured there was no one left like 
my mother—the mother I lost years 
ago.” 

The way he spoke the words was be- 
yond description wonderful. Phcebe 
choked down a sob. 

“T gave it up,” Mark continued, “‘and 
after a time I came down, here with 
my savings. One day I went up to 
Tonahoula Parish to see a man who 
had an interest here, and I stayed at 
Mr. Blake’s. Coming back through the 
woods, you pointed your revolver at my 
back—and I surrendered uncondition- 
ally to you. More I learned of you 
from Mr. Blake—how you shingled the 
roof, how you taught school, how you 
worked in the fields, how you went to 
Normal, how you sacrificed yourself 
every day, and all the many unbearable 
things you had to face at home. Then 
I knew I loved you. Oh, God help 
me, I didn’t suppose it was possible to 
feel as I did, as I do! It is wonderful, 
but it is agony!” 

Phoebe held out her hand, but his 
back was turned and he did not see it. 

“You did not love me,” he said 
quietly, “yet you were willing to marry 
me, hoping, I think, that you could 
learn. I did not know how to make 
you nor what to do, save to pray with- 
out ceasing.” 

A last gust of wind shook the house 
and the clouds darkened the dawn for 
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a moment. Mark stepped to the win- 
dow and looked out, his head bent, his 
hands clasped tightly behind him. 

“You ran away from me,” he said 
brokenly. “And Peter was in New Or- 
leans. That was the worst day of my 
life. I hated the hour I was born.” 

“ “Oh, but, Mark, I didn’t know he was 
there!” Phoebe burst out piteously. “It 
was accident. And I came back! I 
came back!” 

“Yes,” Mark said more quietly, “you 
came back. I knew you would, and I 
went down to meet every train. You 
are a good woman. Only You 
could love him Perhaps you do 
now. After a while I could see that 
that might be perfectly natural.” 

Pheebe slipped from the chair, and 
stood breathless, feeling as if all that 
was worth while in life were being 
swept away from her. 

“No; oh, no, Mark!” she cried des- 
perately. “I don’t. I ee 

“You must be free,’ Mark = said 
firmly, without looking around at her. 
“T will set you free. I—I—must have 
seemed cold and unfeeling to you, but 
I was afraid of frightening you, of re- 
pelling you, of—of this. You were too 
much to me to let me risk it all by 
being as foolish as I longed to be. I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I—I think 
maybe I could do something so that— 
that you might be free.” 

“Oh, Mark!” 

He made a quick gesture of protest. 

“Don’t—don’t ‘thank me! I—I 
couldn’t bear it! I’m not quite myself 
to-night.” 

“Oh, but don’t you see?” she gasped. 
“T don’t—don’t want to go!” 

“You will go,” Mark told her. “I’m 
a ruined man. I’ve got to begin all 
over again at the very beginning, and 
I can’t have you, through a mistaken 
sense of duty, remain with me when 
there is another who can give you a love 
you can return. You see, I haven’t any- 
thing left to-night—this morning—not 
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even a piece of stock. The house and 
Prince are all, and Prince is yours.” 

“You must think very lightly of me,” 
Phoebe cried sobbingly. “You think I 
care only for money, for a rich man. 
Oh, Mark, how can you?” 

“I beg your forgiveness,” he said 
humbly. “I was thinking only that I 
could no longer give you the things I’ve 
been so glad to give. I didn’t realize 
how it must sound to you. I know 
you would die for a man you truly 
loved, but that is not for me, that love. 
This morning I have nothing left.” 

“You—you have me!” Pheebe took 
a step forward and hesitated. 

“No, Phoebe,” he said wearily. ‘Not 
with love for another man in your 
heart. It wouldn’t be right. It would 
be a wrong sense of duty on your part 
that would kill me. Don’t worry over 
me. I'll be all right as soon as I’ve had 
some sleep. You must go, and go while 
I have the strength to let you. Don’t, 
don’t break me down by being good 
to me!” . 

“If you want me to go, I will go,” 
Pheebe faltered in a low voice. “If you 
don’t love me any longer. But I'll go 
alone. I reckon it’s just punishment 
that you shouldn’t care, when it seems 
to me the most awful thing that could 
come to me would be separation from 
you, Mark Gordon!” 

He swung away from the window, 
his face alight with a new and dazzling 
hope. He trembled from head to foot. 

“Phoebe!” The passionate cry was 
echoed in her own heart, and she shook 
like a leaf. 

“T reckon I ought to be right ashamed 
to say it loud,” she said, smiling wist- 
fully. “But I love you so mighty hard, 
you dear, big, brave man, that I tg 


’ 





Without waiting to hear more, Mark 
gathered her in his great arms. Clasped 
to his breast, she rested her head on 
his shoulder; and to both of them, in 
that house of birth and death and dis- 
aster, came the dawning of a new day. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ATTISON came into my office, 
closing the door behind him trag- 
ically. He held a_ typewritten 

sheet, which shook with the strength of 
his emotion as he handed it to me. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, with a Lady 
Macbeth gesture. “I can’t stand this 
much longer! Deponent spelled with 
a g!” 

“Of course you can’t,” I agreed. 
“Neither can I. She handed me a 
bunch of sheets yesterday that looked 
more like the manuscript of an Irish 
folk tale than a legal document.” 

Battison groaned. “Why didn’t you 
discharge her, then and there?” 
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HAROLD THOMAS DENISON 


“It isn’t my place to discharge her,” I 
replied comfortably, beginning to sort 
my papers. “You’re the man who hired 
her—it’s up to you to get rid of her.” 

My partner jumped up and down like 
an enraged monkey, but I remained 
calm. That’s how Battison and I man- 
age to get along so well together ; when 
one of us is out of sorts, the other 
knows enough to hold his peace. When 
my dyspepsia gets the better of me, Bat- 
tison is as conciliatory as a hungry 
pussy; and when Battison’s nerves are 
unstrung, I go into my office and stay 
there until things clear up. Battison in 
his office, I in mine, and a discreet 
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I found her with flushed face and trembling hands, making the seventh 


copy of a letter. 


stenographer in the connecting room 
pecking away at her machine, is a most 
clarifying arrangement. 

“T was the one who hired her,” 
hissed Battison, “but not until after I 
had consulted you! Didn’t I come in 
here and ask you about it?” 

“You did, and I said no.” 

“You know just as well as I 
couldn’t get out of it. 
of our best clients, isn’t he? And he 
says: ‘Battison, it’ll be an accommoda- 
tion to me if you can give this young 
acquaintance of mine a chance in your 


do that I 
Harper is one 
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what 
Then I 
came and asked your 


office.’ Now 
could I do? 


” 





advice 
“And T advised 
against it.” 

“Well, I don’t care 
if you did! She’s 
hired. Now the ques- 
tion is how to get rid 
of her. She’s entirely 
unsatisfactory.” Bat- 


tison’s voice took on 
a nosey tone, a sort 
—= of boyish whimper, 
which he _ fell into 
now and then when 


he was very muc oh 

\. abused. “You could 
| do it, Tom, and hurt 
nobody’s feelings. 

Harper hardly knows 


j you, but he considers 
me not only his law- 
yer, but a_ personal 
friend also. He’d be 


hopping mad if I dis- 
charged Miss Gig, 
ill and would probably 

| | take his work to 
some other firm. We 
couldn’t afford to lose 
him.” 

“We'd lose him just 
the same, if I were to 
discharge Miss Gig.” 

“No, we wouldn't. I’d say: ‘Tom 
Hesling is all right, and a mighty good 
lawyer, but very notional and ies 

‘Battison,” I flared, “do you see any 
spirals on my brow or whiskers on my 
chin, that you expect to make me the 
scapegoat? Not any such arrangement 
for me, I thank you! You got her; now 
get rid of her!” 

‘See here, Tommy,” persisted Batti- 
son, coming close to me, “if you'll get 
rid of her, I'll give in about the new 
furniture. I'll let it go into your office 
and I'll take the old—desk and all.” 
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This was something of an induce- 
ment. We had started small—Battison 
and I—with plain, secondhand golden- 
oak junk, in one room. Little by little 
we had expanded, had annexed the 
room that was now mine, and, later, 
sattison’s private office, making a suite 
of three. We had just ordered a set 
of new office furniture—flat-top desk, 
cabinet, chairs, rug, and all—which was 
going into the latest annex—Battison’s 
room. I hadn’t said a word, but I con- 
fess I had felt a little sore over the ar- 
rangement. 

“We'll let it stand this way,” I sug- 
gested: “The chap who disposes of the 
girl gets the new furniture.” 

After some talk, Battison agreed, and 
went away flourishing his misspelled 
sheets. 

It was trying. I dictated a letter to 
Miss Gig that afternoon, and waited for 
the copy as long as I could before I 
went out and demanded it. I found 
her with flushed face and trembling 
hands, making the seventh copy of a 
letter that was far from saying what I 
had intended it to say. But poor Miss 
Gig looked so warm and miserable and 
disheveled, in her ill-fitting, ginger-col- 
ored dress and unhappy predicament, 
that I never said a word. I had to shut 
my mouth tight, however, under the 
double strain of finding my letter say- 
ing things that would lay me open to 
prosecution for slander, and the mental 
picture of the new flat-top mahogany 
desk. I pounded the letter out myself 
after Miss Gig had gone home. But I 
began very seriously to formulate a dis- 
missal. 

I stood before the hatrack mirror 
there in the central office, and began: 

“Miss Gig, there is something that I 
feel I must speak to you about—that I 
feel you ought to know at once 

No, that wouldn’t do! It sounded like 
a proposal of marriage in place of a 
dismissal. I wound myself up and set 
myself going once more: 
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“Miss Gig, we just can’t stand such 

work as you turn out, and we don’t 

want you in the office any more!” 

Horrible! Brutal! No, I couldn’t do 
it that way, not if the prize were a solid- 
mahogany ocean liner instead of a 
measly office desk. But such things had 
to be done, and an attorney who didn’t 
have the gall to discharge a stenog- 
rapher who incorporated two asterisks, 
a bracket, and the letter q in the word 
“injunction,” wasn’t fit to practice law. 
Disagreeable things had to be done, but 
they must be done with more finesse 
—more gentleness. 

I suddenly remembered a rejection 
slip that had accompanied the return 
of the one short story I had ever at- 
tempted. Of course! Why hadn't I 
thought of it before? Easy as lying! 

“Miss Gig,” I began again, “we re- 
gret that your services do not fit in with 
the plans of our firm. This does not im- 
ply a lack of merit, nor that they may 
not be found acceptable elsewhere i 

Just then Battison opened his door 
and I jumped. I thought he had gone 
home. 

“What’s the matter, Tom?” he asked, 
peering around to see whom I was talk- 
ing to. “Have you gone crazy?” 

It made me hot under the collar to 
have Battison come grinning in that way 
after he had got the firm into such a 
scrape. 

The next day he came into my office 
just pawing the air again. 

“You lose the desk!” he stormed. 
“I’m going to discharge her to-night !”’ 

I left the office at three o’clock that 
afternoon. Somehow I couldn’t bear 
to see Miss Gig’s finish. I remembered 
I used to feel that way when I was a 
boy, and father was going to kill the 
kittens. I would go to the woods and 
wander about all day in an agony of 
sympathetic imaginings; then go home 
to find that father had forgotten all 
about the job, and that I’d have it to 
go through with again the next day. 
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I dropped into a. vaudeville show. 
The playlet was a pathetic little thing 
about a girl who lost her place in a shoe 
factory, wandered out, and starved to 
death sitting upright under a tree. I 
went early to dinner, and struck one of 
the worst meals I’d had for years, which 
is saying a good deal, considering the 
fact that I had dined everywhere in the 
city. I made up my mind that if I 
saw that ginger-colored dress in the 
chair when I went to work next morn- 
ing, I would pick up the safe and smash 
Battison with it. 

What with pity and a poor meal, my 
head ached fit to split all night. But 
when I opened the door to the middle 
office in the morning, my heart gave a 
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I staid all that afternoon and dug 


great heave of joy. The stenographer’s 
chair was empty. 

I turned with a glad smile of affec- 
tion toward Battison. 

“Well,” I began, “how did you man- 
age it?” 

Then the door opened, and in came 
Miss Gig, with a frightened look in her 
eyes and a little bunch of apple blos- 
soms in her hand. 

“l’m—awfully afraid I’m late,” she 
trembled. “There was a broken sand 
wagon on the track at One Hundred 
and Seventh Street i 








“Where in the name of distance do 
you live?” I demanded. 

“Almost in the country.” She smiled 
shyly, scuttled into her stenographic 














in the garden with Floretia. 


chair, and bent her ginger-colored back 
above her typographical errors once 
more. 

I went into Battison’s room, closing 
the door behind me. I think my eyes 
must have flashed—must have posi- 
tively glittered. Said I, in a hissing 
whisper between my grinding teeth: 
“Well, you didn’t do it!” 

“Oh, didn’t I?” returned Battison 
blandly. ‘You surprise me, Tom.” 

It went on that way a week. I saw 
plainly that Battison would never kill 
the kitten. We took to staying after 
hours to do our own typing, and fought 
like Belgians over the machine. 

One day I went into the northern 
suburbs to take a deposition—out into 
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the country, in fact, although taxes, 
and little strings of two-board walks, 
connected the vicinity with the city. 
1 was glad to go, because it was ap- 
ple-blossom-and-lilac time, and a boy- 
ish sentimentalism that I wouldn’t 
have had Battison know about for a 
kingdom was just itching me to get 
into the garden belt. I lived in the 
Continental, in a richly furnished 
apartment, whose windows looked 
out upon an arid expanse of tar roof 
two stories below, with a vista be- 
tween skyscrapers of the gray or blue 
of water and sky, neither of which 
satisfied a fellow with soul athirst 
for apple trees all a-blow in a May 
wind. 

And, after all, I should have been 
disappointed in my quest, save for 
one small garden, fenced in. At this 
place an old lady sat on a little, low 
front porch and swung idly in a rock- 
ing-chair. I looked over the picket 
fence at her and sort of smiled, and 
she smiled back and added a nod for 
full measure. 

Being of the disposition of those 
who, offered an inch, take an ell, I 
opened the gate and went up the little 
short walk and begged the old lady’s 
pardon for my intrusion, explaining 
my hunger for lilacs and apple blooms. 
I did not explain that I was also hun- 
gry for old ladies with motherly smiles 
and a sociable turn. 

While I sat on the porch floor with 
my back against a pillar, she told me 
about how her granddaughter, Floretta, 
had hunted all through the suburbs for 
a place with a little garden. Floretta 
had never expected to come across such 
a gem of a place as this—all fenced in, 
with apple trees and lilac bushes; cheap, 
too, because the house was old. 

Floretta loved it. She worked aw- 
fully hard in town to earn their daily 
bread, but she also did every bit of the 
work in that little garden before and 
after business hours. Would I care to 
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walk out and see the garden? I was 
welcome to do so. She was sorry she 
could not go with me, but she was very 
lame. 

Floretta had all the work to do in- 
side and out, and the neighbors thought 
they were foolish to try to keep a gar- 
den. But Floretta said the garden was 
all the rest she had. 

I walked out reverently. It was a 
funny little garden—a tangle of sprawl- 
ing blackberry vines, unpruned currant 
bushes, usurping shrubs with a Teu- 
tonic idea that might makes right. There 
were bright dabs of green lettuce grow- 
ing beside flaming tulips, and a clutter 
of daffodils hobnobbed with the sprouts 
of an old asparagus plantation. 

Under one of the apple trees an im- 
provised bench, made of two blocks of 
wood set upright, with a piece of plank 
laid across their tops, invited, and I 
was sitting down to take my fill of 
tree bloom when my eyes lighted upon a 
torn sheet of letter paper with our firm 
name printed at the top. 

I knew, then, that Floretta was Miss 
Gig, the kitten who was marked for 
drowning. Also—that I was not the 
man to do the job. 

I intended to go away and never let 
Miss Gig know that I had been prowl- 
ing about her poor little garden and 
grandmother and Kittle shack of a home. 
And I should, probably, have put my 
resolution into practice, had not the 
gate clicked and somebody called out: 

“Hello, granny, dear! Aren’t you sur- 
prised? Mr. Battison wanted to use 
the machine to do some private letters, 
and he gave me the afternoon. Isn’t it 
lovely? Just think what I can do in the 
garden with a whole afternoon!” 

Then, evidently, her grandmother in- 
formed her of the serpent in her Eden, 
for the voices fell to a murmur, as I 
came around the corner of the house 
and disclosed myself. 

And then what do you suppose I did? 
I stayed all that afternoon and dug in 
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the garden with Floretta. I stayed to 
supper. And, if I do say it, I never 
tasted such heavenly manna as that 
home-made bread—Floretta baked it 
Sundays—and those warmed-over pota- 
toes and stewed asparagus and cara- 
way cookies and sage cheese and tea. 
And Floretta, in a little pale-blue cotton 
house dress, with her crinkly bronze 
hair knotted high, and a cameo brooch 
at her throat, didn’t look any more like 
the ginger-colored Miss Gig.than a lost 
dog looks like a seraph. 


Perhaps it was three weeks later, per- 
haps a month—I don’t just remember ; I 
know daffodils were out and roses were 
in—that I awaited Battison in the of- 
fice one morning. 

I had something to tell him. The 
fiddle-backed chair was pushed under 
the typewriter table, and I was alone 
in the central office. 

“You may order up the new furni- 
ture,” I announced calmly, when he 
came it. “I’ve done for Miss Gig.” 

“What!” he yelled. ‘“You’ve dis- 
charged her? Poor girl! Poor girl! 
She told me one day that she was the 
only support of her aged grandmother !” 

“Yes,” I owned, “I knew about that, 
too. But she was strictly no good as a 
stenographer. I'll phone the Garvin 
Company to bring the desk and other 
things right up,” I insisted. 

“Good Lord! Good Lord—what will 
become of her?” groaned Battison. 

“And then I’ll put an ad in to-night’s 
paper for another stenographer,” I went 
on. “I want to do the hiring of the next 
one, if it’s all the same to you, Bat, be- 
cause I can’t go on getting rid of ’em 
this way. It’s too much to ask of a 
man.” 

“T should say so! How did you go 
about it?” demanded Battison. 

“T put my arm around her waist and 
said I: ‘Floretta, will you marry me?’ 
And she laid her head on my shoulder 
and said she would.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. 


ESBIT had a dull, confused con- 
sciousness somewhere about the 
base of his brain that he was 

fighting against an hallucination. Time 
after time he was on the very point 
of grasping the essential fact that would 
brand the whole thing forever and 
irrefutably a mere trick of an unco- 
ordinated imagination. But every time 
there would come a great, merging 
wave, which, darkening the universe for 
him, destroyed both the illusion and 
the floating something at which he 
feebly clutched that was to prove it an 
illusion. 

The whole thing made him fretful, 
almost tearful—this inability to right 
the confusion which he perceived. And 
then, while he was pitying himself and 
fighting against the weakness that would 
not allow him to set things right and in 
order, the engulfing wave would draw 
near, and, though he tried to beat it 
back with feeble hands, would roll in- 
exorably over him. 

The dark tide had overwhelmed him, 
obliterating everything. Now it was 
receding, and he was coming, gaspingly, 
up to consciousness again. He lay for 
a moment, still unaware of everything 
but that the welter and smother of the 
black moment were past. And then the 
illusion claimed him. 


F. NONNAMAKER 


He was at his father’s country place 
on the Hudson. It was May. He was 
twenty-two, and he was breakfasting 
alone in a room whose long French 
windows gave upon a tiled piazza or 
terrace. Below it he saw lawn and 
orchard stretching, a miracle of untar- 
nished, fresh beauty, of close-clipped 
velvet green and pink-and-white efflo- 
rescence. Beyond them, through new- 
leafed trees, was the sheen of the river. 
The sun sparkled brightly out of doors 
and in; it shone on old oak, darkened 
by time, polished like satin by many 
generations of use and care; it shone 
upon exquisite silver and china and 
napery—exquisite and very plain. It 
was part of the aristocratic creed of 
his stepmother, the new Mrs. Nesbit, 
that the ornate had no place in properly 
zesthetic existence before nightfall. Her 
breakfast room, as well as her own 
morning attire, expressed that article of 
her faith. 

The fragrance of early strawberries, 
very red, ripe to their core, mingled 
in young Nesbit’s nostrils with the faint 
odor from the low silver bowl of 
mignonette in the middle of the table. 
The sheer lace and linen at the windows 
stirred in the soft May air. It was all 
charming, all perfect. And young Nes- 
bit sighed impatiently. It was all per- 
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fect—and it was all wrong, he told 
himself with heat. Wrong—wrong— 
wrong! It was proved wrong every 
day, every hour of the day; it was 
proved wrong by the very article that 
confronted him in the morning paper, 
neatly folded to his hand, beside his 
coffee cup—the article describing briefly 
the suicide of a discouraged artisan, and 
the letter of arraignment of the indus- 
trial world that he had left behind him. 
It was proved wrong by the paragraphs 
that faced him when he turned the page 
—the paragraph that recounted the de- 
lights enjoyed by Mrs. Dane’s guests 
at a dinner dance the night before, and 
the other in which a_ heartbroken 
mother in some wretched slum adver- 
tised for her missing daughter, aged 
seventeen. 

Of course the girl had left home— 
what a home! He shuddered fastidi- 
ously. He had seen such a home only 
yesterday afternoon when his friend 
Stanton, who had “gone into” social 
work, had taken him on an inspection 
tour of tenements. Good heavens, why 
wouldn't any girl of seventeen run 
away from such a place? His thin, 
anxious, idealistic, young face flushed 
with anger at the thought of such war- 
rens for homes. 

3ut what good social purpose would 
be served by his abjuration of the per- 
fection by which he was surrounded? 
Suppose he should reject his father’s 
millions—would the suicides be any 
fewer, would the homes of any girls 
be more endurable? If he should re- 
ject his father’s millions—and Elsa 
Dane? 

After he had left Stanton yesterday, 
and had hurried back to the town house 
on Sixty-first Street—just the proper 
number of rods from the avenue—after 
he had striven to rid body and mind 
of the impressions of that tour, he had 
gone to see Elsa. It was a habit of 
his. She represented to him the fine 
and final flowering of that system 
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against which his intellect rebelled, but 
which claimed him utterly through his 
inborn tastes. She was nineteen, just 
“out,” beautiful, charmingly imperious, 
filled to her taper finger tips with the 
zest of life. She was not troubled as 
he was with scruples as to her rights 
in this world, which she found so gay 
and charming. 

It was not that she was heartless; 
on the contrary, she was kind; but she 
accepted as entirely just a universe in 
which it was proper for one human be- 
ing to be “kind” and charitable to an- 
other. That was where Arthur diverged 
from her in theory. Yet he felt a curi- 
ous conviction that all the softnesses 
of life, which he took with inward re- 
bellion, meant less to her than to him. 
She enjoyed them more, but she did 
not so depend upon them. He was sure 
of that. He had felt it as he had sat 
by her tea table yesterday afternoon, 
as he had danced with her at 
mother’s ball yesterday evening. 

He heard his father and his step- 
mother talking upon the terrace. There 
was some idle comment upon the charm 
of the May morning, some question of 
the way the rhododendrons had sur- 
vived the winter in the new hedge; and 
then his father’s voice, exasperated, 
booming, said: 

“T wish Arthur would bring things 
to a head with Elsa Dane. I’m putting 
my house in order No, no, dear! 
I haven’t had any attack of which you 
don’t know; but there’s been a big 
change since my old will was made. 
I’d feel easier about Arthur if he were 
safely married to a girl of sense. I'd 
hate to think of his making ducks and 
drakes of things with some of his new- 
fangled, radical nonsense.” 

“He’s a dear boy,” said Arthur’s step- 
mother affectionately. “And I don’t 
think you need to worry, Conrad. Of 
course, he is—er—awfully conscien- 
tious. But—well, he won’t make ducks 
and drakes of things in any horrid, vul- 
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gar way. You need never fear 
his bringing home a chorus girl 
for a daughter.” 

“No,” admitted the elder Nes- 
bit grudgingly. “He’s more likely 
to bring me home a factory op- 
erative!” Mrs. Nesbit laughed. 
“Upon my word,” the father went 
on, “I should rather see him sow- 
ing his wild oats in the regulation 


fashion than in this socialistic 
style.” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” the wife 
soothed him. “If Arthur does 


bring us home a cigarette maker 
or a feather curler as a daughter 
—why, I'll wager you she'll be- 
come as conservative as any 
Knickerbocker of them all within 
Conservative, and 


a year. very 
chic,” she added, with her little 
laugh. “But, really, I think anxi- 


ety is misplaced. I think he’s very 
hard hit by Elsa, and I’m sure 
Elsa adores him. And who could 
be more suitable ?” 

“T wish they'd marry,” growled 
his father, and then the voices 
died away down the terrace, and 
he pushed away an _ unsampled 
platter and leaned back in his 
chair. 

It was dreadful—the plenty, 
the wasteful plenty, with which he 
and men like him were sur- 
rounded, while other men, like 
that poor devil there on the front 
page, had to hang themselves to 
escape the slower taking off of 
starvation! It was horrible that 
some girls had to run away from 
such miserable dens of homes as 
he had looked into yesterday, 
while others, like Elsa Dane, had 
the path for their dancing feet 
lined with rose leaves! He was 
angry with Elsa for the moment, 
because she embodied the whole 
hateful, unjust system. He was 
angry with her for the perfection 
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Again her slim, beautifully rounded shoulder brushed 
his as they stood in her mother’s 
conservatory. 
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of the clothes that covered her lovely, 
supple, young figure, when he remem- 
bered the pitiful travesties upon beauty 
and fashion he had seen in the streets 
he had walked yesterday with Stanton. 
He was angry with her for the un- 
dimmed brightness of her long-lashed 
eyes of blue; not sky blue—sea blue! 

And then, suddenly aware how jeal- 
ously he was insisting upon the color 
of those adorable eyes, how firmly he 
was denying that there was anywhere 
in the world another pair of such a 
rapturous shade, he realized that he was 
not angry with Elsa at all. He—oh, 
what did he not feel about her? What 
did he not feel? Again his arms en- 
circled her, and they danced together ; 
again her slim, beautifully rounded 
shoulder brushed his as they stood in 
her mother’s conservatory; and again 
he had to clench his fists and to bite his 
lips to keep within bounds the wave of 
overpowering ecstacy that rose in him 
at the exquisite contact. 

They were back upon the terrace 
again, his father and his stepmother. 
At the sound of their steps and voices, 
Elsa vanished, and his problems were 
again at his elbow. The rhododendrons, 
it seemed, had wintered well and the 
early irises were all that Mrs. Nesbit’s 
beauty-loving heart could wish. She 
prattled on about them—this lovely 
woman who spent her days in beauti- 
fying the surface of her life. His nails 
bit into his palms in the strength of his 
revolt against that standard of exist- 
ence. And then he looked helplessly 
at the room, at the plain silver, and the 
delicate lace that veiled the windows, 
at the strawberries—— Great heavens! 
The price of that dish of strawberries 
would probably have meant another day 
of life, another day of opportunity, to 
that poor wretch of a suicide! But he, 
Arthur Nesbit—strive as he might, he 
could not picture himself living any 
other sort of life than this of velvet- 
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footed ease and luxury. And even if 
he should forego it—to what end? 

His father, out there on the terrace, 
was back at his worries, at his griev- 
ances. 

“He’s so like his mother—Arthur,” 
he was explaining to the new Mrs. Nes- 
bit. 

“But she was perfect,” said the new 
Mrs. Nesbit, in full-hearted protest 
against an implied criticism. 

“She was, indeed,” Arthur’s father 
agreed. ‘A perfect woman. She had 
generations of perfection back of her 
—ten to my three! Wealth and power 
and service. But she always worried 
about it—about those who hadn’t, you 
know—about the injustice of the world. 
She couldn’t have dressed or undressed 
without a maid to save her life, poor 
Eve! But she couldn’t help spoiling 
all her maids by treating them apolo- 
getically—she felt it was so hard that 
they had to be maids! She was the 
prey of all the begging impostors in the 
city. She had everything in the world, 
but she couldn’t quite enjoy it because 
every one else had not as much. It 
was very sweet in a woman, Lora, and 
she took it out largely in being religi- 
ous. But in a man—damme, it’s mawk- 
ish! It doesn’t get anywhere—and it’s 
likely to make a confounded socialist 
of him, and to give me a lot of half- 
bred whelps for descendants! I’m go- 
ing to trustee the property!” 

“Don’t do that, my dear!” she begged 








him. “Arthur will come out all right 
—I’m sure of it. He’s in love with 
Elsa—and Elsa is a—woman. We’re 


so much more practical than you men, 
in spite of the poets! Elsa will never 
let him make sociological mincemeat of 
the family fortune.” 

“IT wish I could be sure that she’d 
have the chance to save it. It would 


be just like the young fool to try to 

equalize the distribution of wealth in 

the world by marrying a beggar!” 
“Well, dear—you’re a democrat, I 
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hope. 
I think I’m not so opposed to it as you 


And an infusion of new blood— 


are. There aren’t ten generations be- 
hind me, you see. Not even three. 
Grandfather kept a country store ‘ 
And they passed away from the terrace. 

Perhaps, Arthur told himself, still sit- 
ting at the table, the path had been in- 
dicated to him. The equalization of the 
distribution of wealth And _ not 
only that! The introduction of a new, 
redder strain of blood into the thin, 
bluish product he had inherited from 
that luxurious, conscientious, ineffective 
mother of his—the siring of stronger, 
more forceful men than he himself had 
any hope of being—perhaps that was 
the way out! 

Still, there was Elsa. 








It had claimed him completely—the 
hallucination. Now its refutation hov- 
ered near. Now, once more, the some- 
thing floated toward him to tell him that 
he was deluding himself—that there was 
no May morning terrace, no fluting, 
silvery voice of his stepmother, no wor- 
ried growl of his father’s tones, no deli- 
cate, evanescent scent of strawberries 
and mignonette, no river—no last 
night’s memories of Elsa in his arms 
while violins sighed a measure for their 
feet. It was a dream—a recollection— 
and now, now, he was going to know 
why it was only that! He made a 
mighty effort. Something that had been 
binding his head burst; he opened his 
eyes. 

“Say, Jim,” said a voice at his bed- 
side, “he’s come to.” 

He turned his head slightly in the 
direction of the voice. It was rather 
more of an effort to turn his head than 
it had ever been before. Still, by tak- 
ing plenty of time, he was able to ac- 
complish the task. A young woman, 
handsome and slatternly, sat in a broken 
rocker at the head of the bed. The 
wall behind her was papered in a gaudy, 
though time-worn, red, with large gilt 
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medallions. It was ornamented with a 
page portrait, cut from a Sunday news- 
paper, of the Marchesa di Monte Pul- 
crissano. Arthur could not, of course, 
read the inscription beneath the por- 
trait, but the picture of Elsa Dane was 
familiar enough to him to enable him 
to recognize it. On the lintel above a 
door that gave, lopsidedly, into a 
lean-to kitchen, stood a vase, made by 
gluing small, colored ornaments closely 
upon a gray-surfaced pitcher and var- 
nishing the whole. It held fly-specked 
and dingy grasses that in some long- 
distant past had been treated to a bath 
of gilt and silver spangles. On the 
wall beside the door, supported by 
deers’ antlers, were two rifles. 

No wonder that his reason, even held 
in abeyance by the blow he had re- 
ceived on his head as he had ridden 
through his five thousand acres of 
mountain woodland, had rebelled at the 
illusion that he was in his father’s Hud- 
son River house! Curious freak, 
though, that of his mind in transport- 
ing him back ten years in time, and 
three or four hundred miles in space, 
and in making so vivid for those wan- 
dering, delirious moments—or perhaps 
hours—the morning that had had so 
decisive an influence upon his whole 
life! 

In response to the girl’s announce- 
ment, a man’s figure darkened the door- 
way into the kitchen. It was a big 
figure, and Arthur immediately recog- 
nized it. It was that of the man who 
had held him up as he had ridden 
through the estate—this morning, was 
it? Yesterday morning ?—and who had 
harangued him upon his wickedness in 
owning the mountainside, and in de- 
creeing the removal of certain cabins 
that disfigured it, besides harboring a 
population rough and lawless. 

It had been quite in vain that Arthur 
had tried to explain his benevolent in- 
tentions toward all the dwellers on his 
land—even to the unauthorized squat- 
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His nails bit into his palms in the strength of his revolt against that standard 
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ters who formed the bulk of the popu- 
lation. It had been quite in vain that he 
had spoken of industries, of work for 
all the men, of a school for the children, 
of comforts and conveniences for the 
women. What the outlaw community 
wanted, Jim had given him to under- 
stand, was none of his blame interfer- 
ence in their present perfectly satis- 
factory way of life. It was no one’s 
dashed business whether the laws. of 
the State in regard to marriage were 
enforced; he reckoned the mountaineers 
knew how to keep their wives straight, 
which, he seemed to think, was the end 
of marriage regulations. It was no 
one’s dashed affair whether or not the 
children went to school--they could 
learn a-plenty at home. And as for the 
women, they were comfortable enough 
as they were without any meddlesome 
outsiders coming in and putting notions 
in their heads about melodeons and 
parlor carpets and all kinds of contrap- 
tions they were better off without! 

All that he, Mr. Arthur Nesbit, 
needed to do was what his father had 
done before him—spend two weeks a 
year at his lodge, pay the taxes on his 
acres, and leave them alone: There 
was plenty of firewood and plenty of 
hunting and fishing; there were con- 
venient recesses where corn and pota- 
toes could be utilized in a way highly 
satisfactory to the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood. And there wasn’t goin’ 
to be no damned nonsense about the 
matter. He—the speaker—had gotten 
a dispossess notice, and he hereby 
served a notice in turn that he wouldn’t 
be dispossessed, and that was all there 
was about it! 

Arthur Nesbit had listened, as he al- 
ways listened to any declaration of 
rights on the part of other people 
against himself, with a sort of blind, 
patient sympathy with the point of view 
that dictated the declaration. He had 
expressed a desire to have the other 
man listen to him, however, in return 
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for the hearing he had accorded the 
other man. That seemed to him only 
fair and courteous; and how would the 
philosophical truth ever be arrived at 
unless all sides might be heard? 

Jim, however, had proved to be a 
person of manly directness; no mere 
theorist. Jim had no desire to hear 
any side except his own; no desire 
whatever to compromise anything. He 
wanted, like the veriest Tory, to main- 
tain his world in its present statu quo. 
And when Arthur had regretfully in- 
formed him that that was out of the 
question, had even tactlessly managed 
to express the opinion that it was his 
duty to do something about the man- 
ners, the morals, and the physical wel- 
fare of the non-rent-paying tenants on 
his domain—Jim had grown threaten- 
ing. Arthur’s last recollection of the 
interview, out there on the trail, among 
the gorgeous colors of the October 
trees and bushes, was of a rifle butt 
raised threateningly, and then of a 
sharp pain. After that there had been 
nothing until now—except the halluci- 
nation and his struggle to end it. 

“Come to, hev yuh?” said Jim now, 
standing large and rough beside his bed. 

“So it seems,” said Arthur, and was 
astonished at the faintness of his voice. 
“How—how long 

It did not seem worth while to end 
the sentence. Probably Jim would un- 
derstand it; and, if he didn’t, it was no 
great matter. But Jim understood. Jim 
was replying with something unbeliev- 
able about “last week Thursday.” Jim 
was also making a speech that seemed 
to be in the nature of an apology. 

“T ain’t sayin’ but I meant to hit yuh, 
but I am sayin’ I didn’t hit yuh. Yuh- 
all’s hoss, he shied, they was slippery 
stones thah—an’ he rolled, an’ yuh 
rolled, an’ in the fall yuh struck yuh 
agin’ a rock. Et—laid yuh haid open 
—an’ that’s how come yuh here. Liza, 
she come help me take yuh. Ef I’d 
wanted to hurt yuh, I could er let yuh 
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lay, an’ I reckon the frost would hev 
done fo’ yuh, with that hole stove in 
yuh haid, an’ yuh unconscious. But we- 
all toted yuh here, an’ Ole Man Grass, 
thet’s as good as any doctor, he come. 
Yuh ain’t got anything to complain of.” 

Arthur tried to put him at his ease— 
Arthur’s whole, conscientious, futile 
manhood had been spent in trying to 
put at their ease persons who felt that 
they had a grudge against him, or 
against fate on his account—but the ef- 
fort was faint. The girl in the rocking- 
chair raised herself to her feet and 
drawled out a rebuke to Jim. 

“He ain’t fit for talkin’, an’ carryin’ 
on ’bout this, thet, an’ t’other,” she said. 

Then she slipped a strong arm be- 
neath Arthur’s head, put the edge of a 
coarse cup to his lips, and he felt the 
sting of raw whisky in his mouth. In 
another minute he felt nothing, having 
fallen, not into the old unconsciousness, 
but into a deep sleep. 


II. 


“Why,” Arthur asked her, as he sat 
propped uncomfortably against a pillow 
of husks, “do you keep the picture of 
the Marchesa di Monte Pulcrissano on 
your wall?” 

Liza looked at the picture: for a long 
minute before she answered. Even 
then she answered with a question. 

‘She’s purty enough for an orna- 
ment, ain’t she?” she demanded. 

Arthur looked at the black-and-white 
presentment of the international beauty. 
It was the reproduction of a painting 
by an artist who was famed for mak- 
ing lovely women even lovelier than na- 
ture, and for making plain ones ready 
to forget their mirrors and to believe 
only his canvases. Elsa, seated out of 
doors, on a marble seat, with a glimmer 
of black cedars and blue sky and stone 
pillar for her background, had had no 
need of his good offices; she was won- 
derfully, amazingly beautiful. Arthur 
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knew by heart how the cloud of pale- 
gold hair, held in place by the coronet 
of pearls, framed her face; he knew the 
glad, proud, blue eyes, the long, grace- 
ful, perfect line of the neck and shoul- 
der. He knew how lovingly the fabrics 
of her gown, satin and airy tulle, clung 
to the gracious curves of her figure; 
he knew the delicacy, the poetry, of the 
hand laid upon the head of the dog who 
crouched beside her. The portrait had 
been done before she had borne an heir 
to the marchese; doubtless her later 
pictures were a la Madonna. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “she is pretty 
enough for an ornament; but so are so 
many of the ladies in the Sunday pa- 
pers! I only wondered how you hap- 
pened to—light upon her. You see, I 
know her. I—used to know her.” 

“T know it,” said Liza. “She was 
here oncet—ten years or so ago. I saw 
yuh an’ her ridin’ together. I guess that 
was the reason I cut her out when I 
found her picture. I always felt like I 
knowed her, seein’ her that-a-way. 
Anyway, I knowed her more’n any one 
else that I’d ever seen the picture of. 
We all thought yuh was goin’ to marry 
her yourself. Yuh ain’t married no one, 
hev yuh?” she added. 

“No,” said Arthur. 

The girl looked at him inquisitively 
out of her big, bold, dark eyes. 

“Why aint yuh married?” she de- 
manded. “Don’t yuh-all like women- 
folks?” 

The wounded man met her gaze with 
a flicker of amusement in his hollowed 
eyes. 

“Very much,” he returned courte- 
ously. And then he added, for he had 
a fastidious distaste for personalities: 
“Isn’t it time your brother was return- 
ing from the post office?” 

Messages had been sent on the day 
of his recovery of his senses to the of- 
fices of the estate in New York, and 
to his stepmother, whom he continued 
to regard as a member of his family, 
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‘Come to, hev yuh?” said Jim now, standing large and rough beside his bed. 


though she had married again five years 
ago, three years after his father’s death. 
He was awaiting return messages now 
—papers, letters, telegrams. 

“Reckon he’ll be ‘long soon,” the girl 
drawled. 

She rose from the broken chair where 
she had been sitting, and trailed her 
loose, down-at-the-heel slippers out into 
the kitchen. Those slippers were a 
source of real pain to Arthur. He hated 
the sound of them, he hated the sight 
of them; they epitomized for him all 
that was unkempt, unlovely, in the 
world. Ah, well! He didn’t suppose 
the girl wore run-down slippers because 
she liked them. She wore them, he told 
himself, because, in the modern, indus- 
trial world, the opportunities for good 
slippers had not come her way. He 
was back again at his old obsession, 
back at his old, perpetual argument with 
himself. 


It was amazing, he told himself, with 
the fretfulness of sickness, that any 
man not born a. fool could spend so 
many years and so much sincere effort 
in trying to solve a problem, and come 
no nearer its solution than on the day 
when he first stated it to himself. It 
was amazing that a man could make a 
wreck of his own happiness in an hon- 
est determination to find something bet- 
ter than happiness, and yet be miles 
away from the port of his intentions. 
For he had made a wreck of his happi- 
ness; there was no question of that in 
his own mind. Or, rather, his father 
and his stepmother had planted in his 
thoughts, on that bright May morning 
long ago, the seed which was to result 
in his unhappiness. 

Of course, the conviction that he, 
with his wealth and the attenuated fine- 
ness and finickiness of his notions and 
his tastes, ought to marry a girl “of 
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the people,” as the newspapers called 
it, had not prevented his being abso- 
lutely miserable when Elsa Dane’s en- 
gagement to the Marchese di Monte 
Pulcrissano had been announced. But 
he had seen his duty quite clearly—or 
he had thought he had seen it. It was 
to marry a working girl, a poor girl; to 
learn from her what “the people” really 
needed; to learn from her how to make 
his millions help, not hinder, the cause of 
democracy and independence; to make 
her the mother of sons and daughters 
who would not be like him, weak, well 
meaning, ineffective, the by-product of 
wealth and aristocracy. He realized 
that he, in his way, was as useless a 
specimen of his class as, in an ignobler 
way, a Pittsburgh “spender” was. 

3ut he had been in love with Elsa— 
not with a working girl. He had wanted 
her. Oh, yes, he had wanted, her, but 
without force and directness. He had 
wanted her, but he had wanted not to 
want her. How abominably caddish 
she must have thought him in those old, 
glad, miserable days a decade ago— 
when he could not forbear from haunt- 
ing her side, from touching the trifles 
her fingers touched, from drowning his 
soul in the sea-blue depths of her eyes, 
but had always fled from the destiny 
to which these delights were leading 
him surely and swiftly. 

She had begun to look at him with 
a questioning, hurt gaze by and by. 
She had taken to flirting—he supposed, 
in the sophistication of his later period, 
that she had been trying, poor child, 
to make him realize that he loved her, 
wanted her—trying to make jealousy do 
its supererogatory work. If she had 
only known how supererogatory! It 
had made him acutely miserable, as far 
as that was concerned; but it had not 
made him see his life in any less com- 
plicated way than before. He could not 
stand the thought of being happy him- 
self while there was undeserved suffer- 
ing in the world; and loving Elsa was 
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merely an indulgence, was merely a 
drug to his pain and to the weariness 
of the endless discussion in him. He 
must learn not to love Elsa; he must 
learn to love the destiny he had marked 
out for himself. 

Ah, but he had been a fine, foolish 
young fanatic at twenty-two! And he 
had been a very sore-hearted young 
man indeed, when, at twenty-three, he 
had been bidden, in the most charming 
little note in the world, to rejoice with 
his old friend and playmate, Elsa—yes, 
that was what she had called herself !— 
in her engagement to the handsome 
young Italian who had been one of 
those upon whom she had tried her 
prentice hand at flirtation. 

How beautiful she had been as a 
bride! He had been—of course !—one 
of her ushers. That had been one of 
the accepted uses for outworn suitors 
in his day! How his heart had ached 
and bled when she had marched up the 
aisle, golden and white, a lily for love- 
liness, upon the arm of old Father Dane, 
who had looked like a very common lit- 
tle man indeed when placed beside his 
radiant, superb daughter! And yet how 
he had rejoiced to believe that now, at 
last, with Elsa removed from his reach 
and his unwilling aspiration, he could 
go on with his life as he had planned it! 

Looking back upon the time that had 
passed since then, he could not see that 
he had accomplished one thing of im- 
portance upon which he had set out. 
Oh, yes, of course he had given money 
to this “cause” and to that, in a way 
that would have made his father turn 
in his grave! He more than half sup- 
ported Stanton’s settlement, and consci- 
entiously served upon its board of di- 
rectors, going once a month to weary, 
dreary, windy board meetings, and not- 
ing, with disillusioned, disappointed 


eyes, how the neighborhood was a little 
dingier and more hopeless and more al- 
coholic, with each passing year, despite 
And he had endowed 


Inasmuch House. 
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a chair for some sort of bacteriological 
work in a medical laboratory, which 
was some day to do the world an im- 
mense amount of good, but which, so 
far as the present was concerned, left 
people dying in the same old way and 
with the same old agony. And he had 
been afraid of pauperizing, like all the 
rich, and ashamed of not pauperizing, 
like part of them. But he had never 
found the girl who was to teach him 
the real needs of the common people, 
or who was to bear him fine, clear- 
seeing, strong sons, the girl whose blood 
was to reinvigorate the Nesbit strain. 
He sighed. He had been guilty of the 
last folly of the weak man—he had 
been constant to a fruitless love. He 
was a failure; he could not have been 
a greater one had he married Elsa 
twenty times over! 

Jim came in from the post office nine 
miles down the valley, with a sheaf of 
papers and telegrams. Nesbit’s head 
secretary w2nted to send the greatest 
doctor in New York down on a special 
train; his stepmother wanted to come 
with a retinue and open up the lodge 
on the crest of the mountain, and to 
nurse him herself—she had always 
really cared for him. But Arthur 
wanted none of them. Then he opened 
the New York papers, of which Cary, 
his secretary, had sent him a great 
bunch. He looked for something in 
regard to railroad rates, in which he 
was rather vitally interested. And in 
the column beside it he saw a smaller 
reproduction of Elsa’s renowned por- 
trait than the one on the wall beside 
him. The Marchesa di Monte Pulcris- 
sano was in New York for that cus- 
tomary purpose of the foreign noble- 
man’s American wife—she had come 
home to seek a divorce. There was no 
hope at all of her obtaining one in Italy, 
it seemed. 

He stared at the statements given out 
by her attorneys and her father; he 
read, with totally unseeing eyes, the 
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sums that had been settled upon the ex- 
pensive marchese at the time of the 
marriage, and the sums he had squan- 
dered since; he read what part of old 
Stephen Dane’s wealth was pledged to 
the children of the union—there had - 
been but one child, however. He read 
also the only interview that Elsa had 
given out—namely, that she had nothing 
whatever to add to the statements made 
for her by her lawyers and her family. 

Poor, poor Elsa! His pity rose in a 
great wave—pity and tenderness. He 
divined what she had suffered; there 
was a hint of physical hardship as well 
as of the regulation trials that a foreign 
nobleman feels justified in inflicting 
upon his wife. Poor, poor Elsa! If 
only he and she had been poor and com- 
mon, to take the common happiness of 
the poor! If only it had been within 
the possibility of her blood to correct 
the weakness of his own! At any rate, 
he must make haste to get well; he 
wanted to get back to New York; he 
wanted to see her. Poor, poor, beau- 
tiful Elsa, whom he had never seen 
since that day when she had flashed 
upon him, all gold and white, the sea- 
son’s loveliest bride! 

Ole Man Grass, who seemed to de- 
serve Jim’s encomiums upon his skill, 
came into the cabin. He was a leathery 
old man, furrowed unbelievably, gray 
and taciturn. He examined the healing 
hole in the side of Arthur’s head with 
fingers unexpectedly gentle and skillful. 
He made fresh bandages, placed them 
in position, offered his patient a “chaw” 
of tobacco, and opined that the world 
was rapidly degenerating, when gentle- 
men gave up the more primitive form of 
the weed. Then his eyes fell upon the 
papers on the dingy counterpane. He 
settled his steel-rimmed glasses more 
firmly upon his nose and stared at the 
page that confronted him. Ole Man 
Grass, unlike many of his neighbors, 
could read. 


“So, so!” he mused aloud, pursing 
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up his lips and making a strange little 
sibilant sound. “So, so! Well, it’s the 
same as generally happens, ain’t it? 
Jes’ the same. Funny they don’t l’arn, 
ain’t it? Funny! Queer how things 
turn out in this world!” 

Arthur agreed politely, though non- 
committally, that it was queer how 
things turned out in this world. 

“Here’s one sister a-fryin’ middlin’ 
for yuh-all,” the old man ruminated, 
“right in that thah lean-to. An’ here’s 
the other marryin’ princes an’ findin’ 
them no diff’runt from the common lot 
of men, only worse!” 

“Sisters!” cried Arthur, jerked up 
so violently by the remark that a fresh 
bloodstain showed through the bandage 
on his forehead. “Sisters!” 

“Waal, so to say sisters 

“Oh!” But the sick man’s tone of 
disdain and sudden lack of tension dis- 
pleased. the old doctor. 

“Sisters—an’ I don’t mean no manner 
of thing like every ’ooman bein’ sister 
to every other ’ooman or any of that. 
Sisters—the same mother bore ’em 
both.” He interrupted himself to rise 
and deftly redress the new-opened 
wound. 
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“What do you mean?” Arthur man- 
aged to demand, in muffled tones. 

“Waal, I ain’t got no right to be 
talkin’ about it,” said the old man con- 
tritely. “I-was well paid not to. Well 
paid! But seein’ what’s printed there” 
—he nodded toward the paper—‘kind 
er put my promises out er my haid.” 

“TIsn’t the Marchesa di Monte Pul- 
crissano the daughter of old Stephen 
Dane and Mrs. Dane, of New York?” 
Arthur demanded. 

“Sure she be—by adoption. All legal 
an’ tight an’ straight as a die e 

“By adoption ?” 

“Yes, siree. Adopted to all the rights 
an’ privileges of a child of the body— 
it was all set down in fine, mouth-fillin’ 
words,” 
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“I’ve got to know about this,” de- 
clared Arthur. “Tell me!” 

“I ain't got the right—but, seein’ so 
much has come out, careless like ia 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Well, you don’t remember, most 
likely, that Steve Dane had a shootin’ 
place over on Bald Mountain, "long 
about thirty year ago?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” the old man declared, with 
unction, as he spat out a long stream 
of tobacco juice, “he had. An’ it was 
thah an’ no whah else thet his *ooman 
was took befo’ her time. Thah was a 
doctor in attendance, though—private 
doctor, brung along from New York 
like the cooks an’ the waiter girls an’ 
all; but he wasn’t on hand when he was 
needed. Hadn’t no expectation of his 
bein’ needed, any of them. So he was 
off shootin’, an’ she was took—Steve 
Dane’s wife. They couldn’t find him 
nowhahs. An’ I happened along—lI 
was seein’ to some traps I had set. I 
didn’t know thah was anybody up to 
the Dane place,” he added thoughtfully. 
“Steve Dane, he’d posted notices 
enough all over Old Baldy agin’ tres- 
passin’, shootin’, fishin’, an’ trappin’, 
so thet I wouldn’t hev been likely to 
be around lookin’ after them traps ef 
I’d hev known thah was a huntin’ party 
on. 

“But, as it turned out, et was all fo’ 
the best. One of his men found me an’ 
ast me for a doctor—thah was a 
?ooman in trial. I tole him I had 
brought all the babies into the world 
thahabouts thet wasn’t brought by na- 
tur’ ’thout help, an’ I didn’t know no 
one any better than I was. So I went 
with him. But we couldn’t save the 
baby—no one could hev done it. Even 
the city doctor agreed to thet when he 
come hack, an’ he complimented me on 
what I’d done for the mother. Yes, 
sir, he complimented me.” Ole Man 





Grass chewed reflectively, and lived 
again his moment of high honor. 
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“Yes, yes,” said Arthur impatiently. 

“Yes. An’—well, it come out thet 
she couldn’t never hev no more chil- 
dren, Mis’ Dane. An’ she took on dret- 
ful. I wasn’t thah, but I hearn tell of et. 
An’ one day I met her when I was com- 
in’ home from bringin’ a baby girl into 
the world—a baby girl nobody wanted! 
An’ I was tellin’ her about tke girl who 
was the mother, thinkin’ it might cheer 
her up, sort er, to think that they was 
some one had a right to be sadder than 
what she was. But yuh cain’t never tell 
about a ’ooman. Nothin’ would do for 
lier but to go see Liza—mother to this 
heah Liza. 

“An’—well, Liza didn’t want to keep 
the baby—hadn’t no way to. Liza, she 
knowed thet Jake Reese, she was sorter 
tokened to, would never stand for a 
baby that wasn’t none of his’n, when he 
come home from West Vaginy in the 
spring. An’—well, the Danes adopted 
her, the baby, like I’ve tole yuh. An’ 
whatever Liza tole Jake Reese, I don’t 
know. But him an’ her set up house- 
keepin’ together when he come back 
from West Vaginy, an’ oncet, when a 
travelin’ parson came this-a-way, they 








was reg larly married. An’ nobody 
ever saw the Danes here again. Oncet, 


I sorter remember, Elsa—the one that 
married this foreign feller—come here 
with yuh-all’s paw an’ maw. I didn’t 
see her myself, but I hearn tell she was 
growed to a moughty purty girl.” 
Arthur’s head was in a whirl. A hun- 
dred thoughts, emotions crowded on 
him. There was a moment of pity for 
Mrs. Dane and her grief of long ago; 
there was a sense of bewilderment; 
there was a sharp stab of anger. Fool, 
fool, that he had been, to go through 
the world vainly seeking a mate other 
than the one his heart had chosen! He 
had a blurred impression of wasted 
years, a hot wave of jealousy against 
the man who had won Elsa Dane from 
his supine, silly self ten years before. 
If only he had not overheard that talk 
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between his father and stepmother that 
May morning! If only 

“Look here!” he said, in a voice no 
one had ever heard him use before, a 
voice rough, self-assertive, determined, 
unapologetic. “I’ve got to get the train 
to New York to-morrow afternoon— 
it’s too late for to-day’s. No, no, don’t 
begin to make objections! I’m going— 
you can come along with me to see that 
I don’t bleed to death, or anything of 
that sort. No, I’m not going to prose- 
cute Jim for knocking me out—I'm 
going to make him my bailiff down here, 
if he’ll take the job! He knows a 
darned sight more than I do about the 
requirements of the community. Go 
and tell him we'll need to be toted down 
to the valley to-morrow morning.” 

And when the old man had left the 
room with his protestations and misgiv- 
ings finally quieted into a philosoph- 
ical acceptance of what could not be 
avoided, Arthur looked again at the 
newspaper portrait of Elsa. He pressed 
his lips to the column of printer’s ink. 

“Oh, bless you, bless you, my dear!” 
he whispered. “Bless you for being 
as”—he laughed to himself—‘as com- 
mon as dirt! Ah, you'll make a man 
of me yet!” 

A sudden fright assailed him. Per- 
haps Elsa would decline the job of mak- 
ing a man of him! Perhaps she had 
outlived that sweet, girlish fancy for 
him. Perhaps 

“ll bring it back!” he cried trium- 
phantly. “She shall love me! She shall 
marry me! Why, she’s made a man of 
me already! I—TI never felt like this 
before.” 

From the lean-to he heard the old 
doctor’s voice declaring, “But thah 
ain’t no gainsayin’ him—he’s made up 
his mind.” And, composing himself to 
sleep, he repeated the words: “There 
ain’t no gainsayin’ him—he’s made up 
his mind.” It was the song the morn- 
ing stars had sung together, and he 
drifted to rest upon the melody. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


LIZABETH ANN, while setting 
the tea table for Callie, was play- 
ing her pet game with the knives 

and forks. The knives were fathers, 
the forks mothers, and the everyday 
spoons, of which there were two vari- 
eties, were boys and girls respectively, 
the round-handled ones being the girls, 
and the slightly larger ones, with the 
squarish ends and the heavier chasing, 
serving as boys. Considering the silver 
thus, Elizabeth Ann always enlivened 
her task by making families as she set 
the table. Doctor and Mrs. Courtney, 
with two sons, guarded father’s plate. 
The Salisburys, with Bess and her lit- 
tle sister, were assigned to mother. For 
her own, Elizabeth Ann could think of 
no good family just at the moment with 
only a boy and a girl in it—except their 
own, and she had done that so often— 
so, blushing a trifle, she arranged Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellsworth and Herb, and 
placed herself, a round-handled spoon, 
alongside. 

Baby Donald’s small pusher was al- 
ways a trial; it was such a free lance. 
It had acted many times as a bachelor, 
but to-night Elizabeth Ann, feeling the 
pressing demand for an utterly new 
idea, rubbed one toe along the rung of 
the high chair, swung the handle of the 
pusher over her thumb, and reflected. 
Finally she laid the wee spoon upon the 
baby’s tray with a smile of satisfaction. 
He was a little Indian dwarf, an or- 
phan, and he lived in a tepee with Big 
Moon, an Indian chief. 
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Elizabeth Ann’s face glowed with 
the happiness of the thought. Without 
removing her foot from the round of 
the high chair, she dallied there, plan- 
ning new ideas for her little dwarf. 
She decided to make him very lonely, 
in order that a great happiness of some 
sort might come to him as a climax; 
for it seemed to Elizabeth Ann that 
nothing in the world was so tragic as 
loneliness. Often, at night, before she 
went to bed, she mewed to Socrates 
to come up from the basement, that she 
might tell him good night and—though 
this was forbidden—drop a tiny kiss on 
his short, furry, black nose. The an- 
swering mew he always gave from the 
depths of the black cellar, as he 
bounded on velvet feet upstairs to meet 
her, was proof enough of her theory 
that he was lonesome down there by 
himself. 

The little Indian dwarf, then 
be lonely and very sad. He might— 
how would that do?—stand in the 
moonlight by the Big Sea Water and 
cry into his reddish-brown hands, re- 
membering 

“My lan’! 
set yet?” 

Callie was such a disturbing person- 
age! How angry she was now, to be 
sure, rushing about in almost a fury, 
doing the things Elizabeth Ann was 
supposed to have finished several min- 
utes ago! Out came the vinegar cruet 
from the china cupboard, and down 
Rattle! 


, should 





Ain’t yo’-all got dat table 


onto the table with a thump! 
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went a pile of plates. Swish! And 
she had swept the saltcellars and the 
cups and saucers and the napkins and 
the tumblers and the fern dish and the 
carving set all into their places. Then 
she flounced out of the door, still mut- 
tering, for Elizabeth Ann’s explanation, 
delivered with a haughty air of finality, 
evidently had not sufficed. 

“Composin’ a story! Y’-all! Well, 
dat ain’t no way to set no table, chile.” 

Jt was most curious that the very 
roxt morning at school Miss Kent 
should announce a story contest which 
was being instigated by the evening 
newspaper, the Times. It was for 
school children, and offered prizes for 
the three best original short stories and 
honorable mention for the ten next 
best. The prizes were five dollars, two 
dollars, and a one respectively. How 
many children in Room V would enter 
the contest ? 

Elizabeth Ann’s hand swung high in 
the air amid a flattering murmur. Who 
knew better than she that her compo- 
sitions were the best in the room and 
that she was Miss Kent’s star pupil in 
grammar? Why, Miss Kent had car- 
ried her composition on “Cats” into 
Room VI and read it there, and even 
before the principal! A clean sheet 
of faintly lined foolscap, a new pen— 
carefully sucked before permitting it to 
touch the ink—and the rapt silence of 
the half hour allowed for composition 
work—these were Elizabeth Ann’s 
choicest delights. 

Now Miss Kent had her weak points 
and her strong ones. She was shape- 
less—oh, very! Excruciatingly so! In- 
deed it often gave one particular pupil 
an almost hopeless feeling to contem- 
plate Miss Kent’s blocklike waist, which 
held her belts no more logically than 
her hipless hips would have done. Eliz- 
abeth Ann frequently felt that Greek- 
like beauty of form was in truth a thing 
of history, that the world had degen- 
erated indeed and would never be lovely 
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again. It was such a relief at a time 
like that to have her old teacher, Miss 
Campbell, come in, if only as a re- 
minder, by her trim figure, that Miss 
Kent was an exception and not a rule. 

Besides all this, Miss Kent was sen- 
timental. She cocked her head on one 
side often, and contemplated her pupils 
with a loving gaze that roiled Elizabeth 
Ann greatly. It always reminded her 
of a certain zero morning when Miss 
Kent had stood over the hot-air regis- 
ter, her skirts ballooning with the deli- 
cious warmth, and had addressed her 
shivering pupils thus: 

“You must think of the poor children 
on a morning like this, and not com- 
plain even if the room is a trifle chilly. 
It is much warmer than some little chil- 
dren have.” 

It had justified Elizabeth Ann’s emo- 
tions when the principal had _ finally 
come in, taken the temperature, dis- 
missed the room, and discharged the 
janitor. Miss Kent's eyes, one of which 
was blue and the other brown—an 
oddity that never ceased to amuse her 
pupils—had looked at the principal in 
amazement. She had thought the ther- 
mometer must be wrong. 

Yet, in spite of these imperfections, 
Miss Kent had the saving grace of 
being a very good teacher. She incited 
her pupils to really excellent work. 
Elizabeth Ann had never worked so 
hard or written so well as under Miss 
Kent’s criticism and praise. Her “Why, 
Elizabeth Ann! You really must have 
had help with this story! Did you truly 
do it alone?” buoyed Elizabeth Ann’s 
spirits up as a pair of water wings an 
aspirant in the swimming class. 

Elizabeth Ann, therefore, set to work 
to write a story that should win Miss 
Kent’s commendation and the five- 
dollar prize. She named the little 
Indian dwarf “Wauban”—since her 
knowledge of Indians was gleaned 
chiefly from “Hiawatha’—and his 








progress through the plot was the sub- 
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It was evident that Mr. Gale was enjoying himself at the expense of Elizabeth Ann’s masterpiece. 


ject of her thoughts day and night. A 
lovely title popped into her head one 
day while she was giving her bird, 
‘“Nebular Hypothesis,” his bath on the 
kitchen table. 

“Callie! Callie!” she squealed with 
delight. “I'll name it ‘The Broth of 
the Gods.’ Isn't that gorgeous?” 

“Yo’-all’s got to wipe up after dat 
bird,” was Callie’s not too enthusiastic 
rejoinder, delivered with a warning 
shake of her crinkly head. ‘“Jes’ look 
how he’s done splashed dis mawnin’ 
clean off dat newspaper!” 

“Did you have a nice bath, Nebbie ?” 


cooed his mistress, putting fresh seed 
into his dish. She frowned a little, sud- 
denly. It was going to be difficult to 
make the title have anything to do with 
a little Indian dwarf who was lonely 
and cried into his reddish-brown hands 
in the moonlight. She waited absently 
while Neb dried his wet yellow tail 
feathers by running them through his 
sharp little beak, and shook the bright 
drops from his smooth wings. How- 
ever, she simply could not discard such 
a magnificent title. She must fit the 
head to the cap. 

When the story was done, Elizabeth 
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Ann handed the production to father 
and mother and sat down complacently 
to await their verdict. Mr. Gale, with a 
slightly patronizing smile, began the 
story in the sicky-sweet voice often 
adopted by visiting school principals in 
addressing the littlest children. This 
inflection was quite too much for the 
young author to endure. 

“If you’re going to read it that way, 
father,” she objected, with scarlet 
cheeks, “I’d rather have mother do it, 
please.” 

Subdued, Mr. Gale changed to the 
prosaic tone of a legal document, read- 
ing almost without “expression”—as 
Miss Kent would have termed it— 
haughtily, with an air of great pro- 
fundity. It was evident that Mr. Gale 
was enjoying himself at the expense of 
Elizabeth Ann’s masterpiece. 

At various points in the tale, father’s 
gravity tottered uncertainly, then recov- 
ered itself. At last, however, he came 
to the place where young Wauban— 
whose age had been set up a bit in order 
to make a love story out of him—de- 
clared to the Indian chief, Big Moon, 
his tender regard for the maiden We- 
nonah, Big Moon’s daughter. Big 
Moon, denouncing the impudent dwarf 
for his untimely affection, was hushed 
by his wife, a kind-hearted old squaw, 
who whispered something into his ear. 


“What? You, too, daughter?” the chief, 
Rig Moon, happened to mention. “I did not 
know that you loved!” 

“I do, father,” she wept, crying. “I love.” 

Then Big Moon got wild as a bear. He 
said many things harsh and cruel to We- 
nonah and her lover, and even lost his tem- 
per at times. Then his wife could not stand 
this any longer. 

She said: “Big Moon, how can you behave 
so? You will let my child alone, please. She 
is my child, not yours, and I will not stand 
it at all.” 


Mr. Gale’s voice -quavered. He 
looked over at Mrs. Gale with an ex- 
pression of mock horror on his face 
which changed into a widening smile; 


but, as the laugh came, Elizabeth Ann 
felt that she had suffered enough, and, 
rising indignantly, she relieved father 
of the manuscript and left the room. 

‘Big Moon was a second husband,” 
she retorted, as she went through the 
door. “You'd have found that out in 
just a minute. He was a cruel step- 
father.” 

But Mr. Gale, too late, repented of 
his humor. Elizabeth Ann would not 
return. She would not give him back 
her cherished manuscript. She would 
not discuss literature with him in any 
form. So far as her father was con- 
cerned, “The Broth of the Gods” was 
as a closed chapter between them. 

Returning to her room, she reread 
the story with a more critical attitude. 
It still seemed good, it must be ad- 
mitted, to Elizabeth Ann. It would 
take more than her father’s laughter 
to shake her faith in her offspring. Yet, 
if it should be read aloud at school and 
the boys should happen to laugh as fa- 
ther had done! If Herb Ellsworth 
should smile! No such torture was to 
be endured! Elizabeth Ann would not 
submit “The Broth of the Gods” to 
Miss Kent for the Times contest, and 
Room V would have to do without the 
production of its star pupil in grammar. 

“TI wish I really did know, though,” 
mused Elizabeth Ann, her chin resting 
on her drawn-up knees, “whether it 
does amount to anything or not.” 

Suddenly she dropped her knees and 
raised her head with an almost startled 
look, as if half afraid of her own bold 
resolve. She folded her foolscap manu- 
script four times, put it in a long white 
envelope which she confiscated from fa- 
ther’s desk, and addressed it, with in- 
closed postage, to the editor of a maga- 
zine in New York. Yes, Elizabeth Ann 
knew just how it should be done, for, 
in times to come, she was to be a great 
writer, and she had studied up the tech- 
nicalities of her chosen profession from 
various “Helps.to Young Authors,” 
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and was thoroughly posted on modern 
methods of submitting manuscripts to 
magazines. An hour later, “The Broth 
of the Gods” was speeding on its way 
East and Elizabeth Ann’s heart was 
following it. 

Miss Kent was greatly perturbed 
when she found that her star pupil had 
withdrawn from the lists. 

“Why aren’t you go- 
ing to send in a story?” 
she repeatedly queried. 

Elizabeth Ann always 
gave the same answer, 
delivered with very deep 
bitterness of soul: 

“My stories aren’t any 
good.” 

“Why, Elizabeth Ann, 
you write better stories 
than any one else in the 
room.” 

Elizabeth Ann sniffed 
with scorn. 

“Write one about your 
bird,” coaxed Miss Kent, 
her head on one side. 

“No, that would be 
too silly.” 

“Or your cat.” 

Elizabeth Ann shook 
her head violently. She 
would not be wheedled. 


Miss Kent called on 
Mrs. Gale. 
“Why, I’m sure I 


don't know why she 
won't write one,” Mrs. 
Gale mused, puzzling 
over the situation. “Wait a minute! I 
wonder if it could be because Mr. Gale 
hurt her feelings when he read aloud 
‘The Broth of the Gods.’ ” 

“*The Broth of the Gods’!” 

Mrs. Gale explained, and outlined 
Elizabeth Ann’s plot of the little In- 
dian dwarf who found his reward for 
loneliness in the love of a little Indian 
maiden. 

“Why, that must have been splen- 
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did!” cried Miss Kent. “It shows re- 
markable imagination for a child of 
her age. I wonder if she destroyed 
the story.” 

“I’m going to see if I can find it,” 
declared Mrs. Gale, with sudden in- 
terest. “I think I know where she 
would put it. 
Miss Kent. 


Come upstairs with me, 
I want you to see her 
drawerful of treasures.” 





Breathless, she gazed at the miracle before her. 


Thus it that Elizabeth Ann’s 
holy of holies, the middle drawer in the 
old, white-enameled commode, was 
opened by other hands than her own, 
and her collection of boxes and bas- 
kets and envelopes and miscellaneous 
receptacles set in a pile on the floor, 
while the search was instituted for the 
manuscript of her story. 

At the bottom of all, they found it. 
There was a long white envelope with 


Was 
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the name of a New York magazine in 
the upper, left-hand corner, addressed 
in typewriting to “Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Gale.” Inside, folded within the fool- 
scap sheet, lay a slip of paper, stating 
that the editors regretted that the 
manuscript was unsuited to their pres- 
ent needs, and so forth, and so forth. 
Elizabeth Ann had added to the decora- 
tion on the printed slip. Around the 
extreme edge ran a mourning border, 
carefully measured off and put on evi- 
dently with a fine Spencerian pen and 
bluish ink that had stiffened as it dried, 
curling the edges somewhat. At the 
top of the page, lettered with pains- 
taking care, ran the words, “A Dead 
Hope.” 

Mrs. Gale and Miss Kent did not 
laugh at the bit of artistry thus discov- 
ered. Instead, Miss Kent hurried away 
with the manuscript safely tucked into 
her purse, and Mrs. Gale shut the 
drawer thoughtfully, after packing it 
as nearly as she could in Elizabeth 
Ann’s own way. 

Two weeks later, Mr. Gale spread 
the Times before Elizabeth Ann’s as- 
tounded eyes. 

“Father!” she cried. 
ther !” 

Breathless, she gazed at the miracle 
before her. Elizabeth Ann Gale had 
won the second prize in the Times con- 


“Father! Fa- 
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shocking to relate, some one had 
changed the title! It read no longer 
“The Broth of the Gods,” but “Wauban 
and Wenonah.” 

“But how did they get it?” ques- 
tioned Elizabeth Ann suddenly, recover- 
ing speech. 

“Why, your father sent it in,” Mrs. 
Gale replied, with an inspiration. 

“You! Father!” 

Mr. Gale crimsoned under his daugh- 
ter’s look of loving adoration. 

“T knew,” declared Elizabeth Ann, 
with a sudden thought, “that some one 
had been at that drawer. They left the 
paper-doll basket on top, and it goes 
down two to the left. But how did 
you happen to think of sending it?” 

Mr. Gale stumbled, but felt that he 
must make the most of this oppor- 
tunity tossed him by his wife. 

“Why, I—I knew all the time the 
story was good enough to win the prize, 
daughter.” 

“Father!” breathed Elizabeth 
“I forgive you now.” 

Baby Donald suddenly joined in the 
general applause by thumping energeti- 
cally upon the tray of his high chair 
with his pusher. Elizabeth Ann, press- 
ing the newspaper close, smiled lov- 
ingly upon the tiny spoon with the curly 
handle—her little Indian dwarf, who 
had won the second prize in the great 
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test, and her entire story was printed contest and made his creator famous 
therein, under her full name. But, in the eyes of her small world. 
Salvation by the Senator 
OSEPH W. BAILEY, former United States senator from Texas, is now 


practicing law in Washington, where he has increased his reputation not only 
for his legal abality, but for his ready wit. 

One evening he met a very charming woman who was active in the move- 
ment for woman suffrage. She knew that Mr. Bailey was opposed to her 
propaganda. 

After quite a lengthy and good-natured argument, she said: 

“Why, senator, you want to keep me a slave!” 

“No,” replied Bailey, with a deep bow, “I want to save you from becoming a 
major general.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. BOB CHIDDEN sat on a box 
in the September sunshine, in 
the back court of a private 

dwelling in West Twenty-third Street, 
long since converted into a rooming 
house. He had for some time been ex- 
amining the worn toes of his boots with 
a stare of melancholy interest. On his 
head was a broad-brimmed straw hat 
of a dingy color, with a crack in the 
crown; to his form and limbs there 
hung a faded blue shirt and a pair of 
shiny black trousers; he held in his 
hand the handle of a dilapidated broom. 
Suddenly, as a soft sound came from 
behind, he removed his gaze from the 
boots and twisted his neck, and beheld 
a large gray cat advancing cautiously 
and daintily along the cement walk 

“Fuzzy thing!” said Mr. Chidden, in 
a tone of deep contempt. Then he 
turned around with a hasty glance at 
the kitchen window. No one was in 
sight. 

“Disgustin’ animal!” said Mr. Chid- 
den, and gave a vicious poke with the 
broom handle. The cat leaped aside 
with a snarl, and disappeared up the 
side of the fence. Mr. Chidden allowed 
himself a momentary grin of apprecia- 
tion, then sighed and resumed the mel- 
ancholy stare at the toes of his boots. 
Five minutes passed. 

“Robert!” came a sudden voice, harsh 


and authoritative, from the kitchen 
door. 
Mr. Chidden rose to his feet and 


faced about. In the doorway appeared 
the form of a woman, angular, red- 
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faced, something above fifty. She had 
the appearance of that class of females 
who manage somehow to exist in a per- 
petual state of agitation; and at this 
moment her emotion was apparent in 
every feature of her forbidding coun- 
tenance. 

“Well?” said Mr. Chidden. 

The lady snorted. 
the bell ring?” 
“T did not.” 

“Well, it did. 
busy.” 

Mr. Chidden proceeded through the 
kitchen and lower hall, up a flight of 
stairs, and down another hall to the 
front door. There he found a boy from 
the tailor shop at the corner, who an- 
nounced, in a squeaky voice, that he had 
come for Mr. Stubbs’ suit. Mr. Chid- 
den mounted two flights of stairs to the 
third-floor front and returned with a 
heap of gray material hanging over his 
arm. 

“Be ready in half an hour,” said the 
boy, taking the suit. “Tell Mr. Stubbs 
he’ll have to send for it. I got to go to 
school.” 

Mr. Chidden nodded and closed the 
door. As he did so, a voice floated up 
from the kitchen: 

“Robert !” 

Mr. Chidden halted abruptly, while 
the settled melancholy of his face deep- 
ened to an expression of despair. 

“Tt’s too much!” he muttered aloud. 
“I'll revolt, that’s what I'll do, I'll re- 
volt!” Then he sighed, thrust his hands 


“Didn’t you hear 


Answer it. I’m too 
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“But, Maria—” Mr. Chidden began, almost tearfully. 


“Robert! 
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There's the broom.” 
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deep in his trousers pockets, and de- 
scended to the kitchen. 

“Have you removed that coal?” de- 
manded the red-faced woman, as he 
entered. 

“What coal?” inquired Mr. Chidden. 

“Lord save us!” grunted the lady. 
“The coal! Are you without brains, 
Robert Chidden? If ever woman were 
hangin’ on the neck of a worthless 
brother, you’re it. Go and move that 
coal!” 

“You ain’t hangin’ on my neck,” pro- 
tested Mr. Chidden, with some energy. 
“You ain’t hangin’ on my neck, Maria 
Chidden.” 

“I’m not, perhaps, in a way,” agreed 
Miss Chidden. “As a figure of speech, 
which you don’t understand, I am, and 


’ 


have been for twenty years. But I’ve 
got no time for argument. Go and 


move that coal!” 

For a single moment Mr. Chidden’s 
brain entertained a giddy and audacious 
thought. The words, “I won’t move 
coal,” were formed in his throat. But, 
alas! they stuck there. He turned with- 
out a word, took the key to the cellar 
door from a nail on the wall, and made 
his way to the regions below. There, 
at the end toward the street, he found 
a large pile of coal which had been 
dumped in through the sidewalk, and 
which it was his painful duty to move 
with a shovel and basket to the vicinity 
of the furnace, some forty feet away. 
Mr. Chidden set about the unpleasant 
task with a dogged and gloomy air. It 
was easy to see that his heart was not 
in the work. 

Little wonder, for even his sister 
Maria would have admitted, if abso- 
lutely pushed, that Mr. Chidden was 
not born to move coal. Indeed, at one 
time in their lives—when, on the death 
of their father, they had found them- 
selves in undisputed possession of an 
inheritance of six thousand dollars—she 
had regarded him as an equal. But 
when he had taken his half and gone up 
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to New Rochelle to open a haberdasher 
shop, she had allowed herself certain 
dark observations concerning the state 
of his intellect; and when the haber- 
dasher shop had failed and left its en- 
terprising founder penniless, the obser- 
vations had become painful convictions, 
declared with painful directness. 

Twenty long years had passed since 
Mr. Chidden, finding his inheritance 
gone and with it all his youthful ardor, 
had come to live with his sister in the 
rooming house she had established with 
a portion of her share of the patrimony. 
At first he had intended to make it 
merely a temporary visit, to recuperate 
his powers ; but time had drifted on. At 
the end of a year he had become a fixed 
institution, and had remained so ever 
since. Several times he had made a des- 
perate and spasmodic attempt to break 
away by getting a job of one sort or 
another, but the difficulties and disap- 
pointments encountered in each instance 
had filled him with the settled convic- 
tion that fate had marked him for the 
victim of a cruel and remorseless tyr- 
anny. He gave un altogether, and be- 
came a furnace tender and handy man 
around the house. 

Now and then, during the twenty 
years of horror, Mr. Chidden had 
lashed his sinking spirit to the point of 
rebellion. Once he had openly and 
fearlessly run away, only to be driven 
back by stern necessity in less than a 
fortnight. On another occasion he had 
conceived a bold and brilliant plan; and, 
after cogitating on it for two weeks and 
—more_ specifically—having fortified 
himself with a glass of blackberry cor- 
dial surreptitiously procured from a 
bottle in the sideboard, he had advanced 
a certain proposition to his sister Maria. 

‘My money!” Miss Chidden had ex- 
claimed, after gazing at her brother for 
two minutes in dazed stupefaction at 
his unspeakable temerity. “Give you 
my money to throw away, Robert Chid- 
den! I’m not crazy, thank you.” 
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“But it’s a chance,”’ Mr. Chidden had 
argued desperately. “I tell you it’s a 
real chance, Maria. Fine little shop— 
Seventh Avenue—has to sell—forty per 
cent—can’t lose. It wouldn’t cost more 
than a thousand—fifteen hundred at the 
outside. You wouldn’t miss it. You 
must have ten thousand by this time. 
Where is it? Railroads, I suppose. Six 
per cent. Is it railroads?” 

“No, it ain’t. And if you think * 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Mr. Chidden, 
actually interrupting her in the excite- 
ment of his feelings. “I’m your own 
brother, Maria. I’d pay you back in a 
year. Eight per cent. -Wouldn’t you 
take eight per cent from your own 
brother? You wouldn’t miss it out of 
ten thousand.” 

“You're right,” said Miss Chidden 
grimly. “I won’t miss it, Robert. I 
won't miss it at all. It may be ten 
thousand, and it may be more, and it 
may be less, but whatever it is, I'll 
keep it. It ain’t in railroads, and it pays 
some better than six per cent. When 
I invest money, I don’t put it where 
them Wall Street robbers can peck at 
it. Neither do I give it to a lummox 
like you to throw away. Now you go 
out and clean off the sidewalk.” 

“But, Maria ” Mr. Chidden be- 
gan, almost tearfully. 

“Robert! There’s the broom.” 

That had been the last eruption of the 
spirit of revolt in Mr. Chidden’s bosom. 
The fire still smoldered, but it gave off 
nothing but smoke—mutterings and 
moody thoughts. The chief pity of this 
proceeded from the fact that he was 
constitutionally a cheerful man. For 
two weeks following the unpleasant epi- 
sode related above, he had endeavored 
to drown his discontent by frequent sip- 
pings of the blackberry cordial ; then his 
sister, actuated by a mean suspicion, 
had put a lock on the sideboard door, 
and he had been denied even that me- 
dicinal solace. 

The amazing part of it was that Mr. 








Chidden was able to preserve the faint- 
est trace of individuality under such 
trying conditions. But his was a spirit 
not easily conquered, even by twenty 
years passed under a galling yoke. We 
have seen him descend meekly to the 
cellar, resigned to the dirty task of 
moving coal. But it must not be sup- 
posed that he did so with any sense of 
appropriateness or true humility. He 
lacked the coal-moving instinct. As he 
inserted the blade of the shovel, with 
a vicious. push, into the pile of hard 
black lumps, his imagination was no 
less active than his arms. 

“That for you!” he muttered. “That 
for you A grunt, and another 
savage lunge. “That for you, Maria 
Chidden, you domineerin’ despot!” 

Thirty minutes had passed in this 
manner, and a.considerable hole had 
begun to appear in the black pile, when 
Mr. Chidden suddenly paused in the act 
of inserting the shovel, to consult a 
dollar nickel-plated watch in his pocket. 
Then, with the expression of one who 
has suddenly remembered something 
not unpleasant, he threw down the 
shovel, turned out the gas jet, mounted 
the stairs to the kitchen, crossed to the 
sink, and began washing his hands. 

‘“‘Now what’s the matter?” demanded 
Miss Chidden, entering from the din- 
ing room. 

“I’ve got to go to the tailor for Mr. 
Stubbs’ suit,” replied Mr. Chidden 
calmly, feeling himself in a safe posi- 
tion. 

“Humph!” grunted the lady. “It’s a 
pity he don’t go himself.” 

“Couldn’t,” said Mr. Chidden. “Sar- 
torial wretchedness. He ain’t got but 
one.” 

This argument being incontrovertible, 
Miss Chidden returned to the dining 
room without further comment. Mr. 
Chidden scrubbed his hands and face, 
put on a collar and tie and coat, and 
sought the street. Half a block to the 
east, he turned into the door of a base- 
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ment shop, above which was a black- “Very fine, Mrs. Sturcke. Out for a 
board with the legend in gilt: little breath of air. By the way, you 
have a suit—belongs to one of the 
M. STURCKE, roomers a 
Fine Tailoring “You want Mr. Stubbs’ suit, yes? 
Gents’ Suits Sponged and Pressed 50c. Leo, is the gray suit done?” 


” 


“In a minute,” replied the pale-faced 

“Morning,” said Mr. Chidden, en- young man, and began to pound with 
tering. the iron harder than ever. 

“T’ll wait,” said Mr. Chidden, 

| Haat he an ieaning himself gracefully against 


| : he counter. 
| M.STURGKE | ; 
Mrs. $ =’ ? 
TAILORING ! rs. Sturcke resumed her chair 
ith 















and took up her work. The pale- 
Nil tT TATRA ; 
‘a qi faced young man glanced twice at 
a |} the pair, and each time the iron 
|, came down with a fearful thud. 
r| “How’s business?” asked Mr. 
At Chidden, with a professional air. 
“Business is good,” replied Mrs. 















u Ua damit 


Two persons were in the shop—a 
fair-haired little woman with laughing 
blue eyes and an air of cheery ami- 
ability, and a young man with black hair 
and a pale, tragic countenance, who was 
energetically pounding on a_ tailor’s 
goose with a heavy iron. The woman, 
laying aside a piece of cloth on which 
she was sewing, rose to greet the new- 
comer. 

“Good morning, Mr. Chidden.” 

The caller, suddenly remembering his 
manners, jerked off his hat before he 
spoke: 
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“J have just about decided to leave my sister 
for good.” 
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Sturcke, in a tone which implied that 
nothing else was. 

“It appears so,” said Mr. Chidden, 
glancing knowingly at the row of coats 
and trousers hanging on the rail in the 
rear. “‘You’ve done admirable here, 
Mrs. Sturcke.” 

“As well as could be expected,” 
agreed the lady. 

“Yes, you have indeed. It’s really 
surprising. As I said to Maria when 
your husband died two years ago, 
‘Women ain’t tailors. She'll cavort.’ 
But you haven't.” 

“No, I aind’t.” Mrs. Sturcke smiled. 
“But, of course, Miss Chidden—your 
sister—knew better yet. Not but what 
it’s been hard. It’s hard, anyway, being 
a widow.” 

Mr. Chidden shook his head sympa- 
thetically. “I know. Lonesome mem- 
ories. Past illusions. I have ’em my- 
self, though I must say I ain’t a widow.” 
Mr. Chidden sighed. “The fact is, I’ve 
never been married.” 

Mrs. Sturcke had begun to smile at 
his little joke about not being a widow, 
but this last statement sobered her in- 
stantly. 

“And that’s a pity,” she observed 
gravely. “It’s not right, Mr. Chidden.” 

“Right!” exclaimed Mr. Chidden, 
with sudden energy. “Of course not! 
It’s a fault! I admit it; it’s a fault! 
But it’s not mine. It takes two to make 
a bargain, Mrs. Sturcke, and I’ve never 
found the coequal.” 

“Some women is fools,” declared 
Mrs. Sturcke emphatically. 

“Here’s the suit,” the pale-faced 
young man broke in, glancing from one 
to the other. 

Mr. Chidden took the suit and placed 
it over his arm—with the trousers un- 
derneath so the suspenders wouldn’t 
show—and prepared to leave. Mrs. 
Sturcke helped him with the adjust- 
ment. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Chidden courte- 
ously. “Good morning, ma’am.” 





There was a little, perplexed frown 
on Mr. Chidden’s brow as he turned 
down Twenty-third Street, a frown that 
alternated, now with a smile, now with 
a whistle. When he reached the steps 
of the rooming house, the smile was in 
the ascendant, but as he entered the 
door the frown returned. 

“T wonder,” he said musingly to him- 
self, “what the little widow meant by 
that about women being fools.” 

Then back came the smile, indicating, 
perhaps, that he had answered the ques- 
tion to his complete satisfaction. 

By twelve o’clock the coal was moved 
to the last shining lump, and Mr. Chid- 
den went to the kitchen to wash up. 
Throughout that operation he whistled 
—there was no tune to it, but he whis- 
tled—and his sister Maria, hearing it, 
looked across at him suspiciously. 

“Robert,” she exclaimed, “for good- 
ness’ sake stop that noise!” 

He returned her gaze with an air 
of the utmost cheerfulness, threw the 
towel on a nail, and wandered into the 
back court. 

After lunch, which he ate in the 
kitchen with his sister and the cook to 
avoid messing up the dining room, Mr. 
Chidden prepared to go out. This hour, 
from one to two, was his to do with 
as he liked, and he usually took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to walk 
down to the river, where he would 
loiter around watching the ferryboat 
crowds and the wagons of merchan- 
dise. For years he had been on friendly 
terms with the cabbies of the neigh- 
borhood, but the advent of taxis had 
thinned their ranks, and most of the old 
faces were gone. 

On this day Mr. Chidden somehow 
did not feel like walking to the river. 

“Sentiment of unrest,” he muttered 
to himself, taking down an old brown 
slouch hat from a hook in the basement 
hall. He put the hat on his head, then 
suddenly snatched it off again, and 
stood gazing at it in quick fury. The 














next moment he started up the stairs 
with a firm and resolute step, down 
the hall and into the parlor, where his 
sister was removing the summer covers 
from the furniture. 

“Well,” said Miss Chidden, without 
looking up, “what are you fooling 
around here for? Remember, you get 
back by two o’clock. There’s some rugs 
to beat.” 

“Maria,” said Mr. Chidden calmly, 
“T want two dollars.” 

At that she did look up. 

“What for?” she demanded in amaze- 
ment. 

“For a new hat. Look at that!” 
said Mr. Chidden, holding up the old 
brown slouch. “It’s a disgrace. And, 
what’s more, it don’t fit, and it knows 
it. It’s even ashamed of .itself.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the lady 
accusingly, “but you bought it new last 
year.” 

But Mr. Chidden was in no mood 
for argument. He threw the hat on 
the floor with a gesture of scorn, and 
put his foot on it. 

“Maria,” he said coldly, 
for two dollars.” 

“And I said,” retorted his sister, “or 
at least I say, which is the same thing, 
that you shan’t have it. Don’t try to 
bully me, Robert Chidden. I won't 
stand it. Don’t abuse your own sister. 
You can either wear that hat or go 
without. Pick it up!” 

“Maria a 

“Robert !” 

Mr. Chidden surrendered before the 
gleam of her eye. Fool that he had 
been, ever to have imagined he could 
conquer that steely glance! He picked 
up the hat, walked slowly to the hall, 
opened the door, and descended the 
steps to the street. 

There he paused, undecided which 
way to turn. Certainly he did not want 
to walk to the river. The thing he 
would have liked most to do was to 
fight some one, pull his hair, kick him, 


“T asked you 
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punch his face; but that, he acknowl- 
edged to himself, was an impractical 


desire. He was a small man physi- 
cally. He pulled the hat over his head, 
sighed heavily, and turned down the 
street to the right. 

He walked slowly, aimlessly, with his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets and 
his shoulders stooped in dejection. 

“Domineerin’ despot!” he muttered 
aloud. “A man as is a man wouldn’t 
stand it. Bob Chidden, you’re a sexual 
disgrace.” 

These and other sundry self-accusa- 
tions occupied his thoughts till he had 
nearly reached the end of the block. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned. Be- 
fore him was a window bearing the 
inscription : 


M. STURCKE, 


Fine Tailoring 
Gents’ Suits Sponged and Pressed 50c, 


For a minute Mr. Chidden stood and 
stared at the window, while his face 
gradually lost its gloom and became 
luminous with the brilliance of an idea. 
He took his hands from his pockets, 
removed the brown slouch hat, and 
pulled it into some sort of shape. 

“My foot!’ he exclaimed to himself, 
as if dazed by the temerity of his own 
conception. “My foot!” 

Then suddenly his eyes brightened 
with the fire of determination. He 
pressed his lips firmly together, stepped 
down to the door of the tailor shop, 
and opened it with a resolute hand. 

“Good afternoon,” said Mrs. Sturcke, 
looking up from her sewing as he en- 
tered. 

“How de do, ma’am?” Mr. Chidden, 
glancing hastily around, observed with 
relief that the pale-faced young man 
was not in sight. “Out for a breath 
of air,” he added, leaning against the 
counter and looking down at the plump 
little widow from the corner of one eye. 
Mrs. Sturcke smiled pleasantly. 
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“I’m glad to know you can enjoy 
it, Mr. Chidden. For me, I don’t ever 
seem to get the time. More work every 
day, though I suppose I shouldn’t com- 
plain about that yet.” 

Mr. Chidden agreed that it was a 
good thing to have work to do, but 
hastened to add that it was a great pity 
that ladies should have no time for 
recreation. 

“Walking,” he declared, “is one of 
the great pleasures of life. It takes 
you away from things.” 

At this the widow smiled again, and 
invited Mr. Chidden to be seated. 
There were two empty chairs in the 
shop—one near the outer door, two 
paces from where he stood, and the 
other behind the counter, near that oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Sturcke. Mr. Chidden 
hesitated a moment, then deliberately 
walked through the aisle to the other 
side of the counter and seated himself 
on the second chair. 

This was, in fact, an amazing per- 
formance. In all the years that Mr. 
Chidden had been sitting down in the 
tailor shop, whether to wait for a suit 
of clothes or merely to chat, he had 
never chosen any other chair than the 
one by the outer door. It would ap- 
pear that Mrs. Sturcke appreciated the 
significance of his action, for she col- 
ored visibly and bent a little closer 
over her sewing. Mr. Chidden himself 
appeared to be somewhat embarrassed. 
He took off his hat and put it on again, 
then removed it once more and dropped 
it on the floor. 

“Don’t do that, Mr. Chidden,” said 
the widow, picking up the hat and plac- 
ing it on the counter. “It'll get all 
soiled.” 

“Mot it,” said Mr. Chidden gloomily, 
his thoughts reverting to the late un- 
pleasantness with his sister. Then he 
added hastily: “It’s a bit off in color, 
but it’s my favorite hat.” 

“Quite right, too,” Mrs. Sturcke as- 
sented somewhat vaguely. “I like to 
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see a man make his choice and stick 
to it. That was my husband’s fault; 
he never knew what he wanted. Why, 
if you’d believe me, Mr. Chidden, he’d 
have some kind of newfangled thing 
in here every week. Otherwise he 
would have done well by the business, 
for he was a good worker.” 

“Still, he left you pretty well fixed,” 
observed Mr. Chidden, glancing round 
the neat, well-kept shop. 

Mrs. Sturcke stared at him as if sur- 
prised. 

“As to that,” she said finally, “you 
know well enough how I’m fixed, and 
your sister does, too. Not that I’ve 
anything to complain of Miss Chid- 
den.” 

“It would be a wonder if you 
hadn’t,” returned Mr. Chidden, not 
quite understanding the widow’s refer- 
ence to his sister. Nor did he care 
to discuss so unpleasant a topic. “I 
tell you what, ma’am,” he continued, 
throwing one leg over the other and 
sliding forward in his chair, “I have 
just about decided to leave my sister 
for good.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sturcke, stopping her sewing to look 
at him. 

“T do say so,” declared Mr. Chidden 
almost fiercely. “Shall I tell you the 
truth, ma’am? I am not happy. I am 
becoming melancholy. Lonely aspira- 
tions. I shall leave and go far away.” 

“But where would you go?” cried 
the widow in evident eagerness. In her 
tone was admiration of the man’s dar- 
ing, and a note of something else— 
was it disappointment ? 

“T don’t know,” rejoined Mr. Chid- 
den somberly. “But what does it mat- 
ter, so long as I leave this life behind 


” 





me? What does " 

“Mr. Chidden!” the widow inter- 
rupted in a voice of horror. “You 
wouldn’t—you wouldn’t—make away 


with yourself?” 
Mr. Chidden stared at her blankly for 
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a moment; then his face suddenly filled 
with comprehension. 

“You misunderstand me,” he ex- 
plained. “Still, I have had the thought. 
There are some things, ma’am, that are 
more than enough to drive a man to 
suicide. A great sorrow—unguarded 
affections—only to be met with heart- 


“Romance! Huh! You're a fine subject for romance, you are! 





lessness and cruelty ” Mr. Chid- 
den paused, overcome with feeling. 

“It’s a woman!” cried Mrs. Sturcke, 
dropping the sewing to the floor in her 
excitement. 

“It is,’ agreed Mr. Chidden sadly. 
“But not my sister,” he added hastily. 
“Not her. This woman—this heartless 
creature—is not like my sister. She is 
beautiful. She is a widow. She is far 
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Go on out and beat them rugs.” 


too beautiful for sanguinary 
And now you know who she is.” 

“IT do not,’ declared Mrs. Sturcke. 
3ut her voice trembled, and her eyes 
were downcast. 

“Then must I pronounce her name?” 
demanded Mr. Chidden, who was now 
pretty well worked up. “You will laugh 
at me, ma’am. Very well. I cannot 
control my affections. Unhappy pas- 


hopes. 
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sion! woman is 
you!” 

Never was amorous avowal better de- 
livered, nor with more telling effect. 
The widow’s face grew red to her 
throat and ears. She kept her eyes on 
the floor, after one fleeting glance at 
the eager face of the impetuous lover. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Chidden,” she said finally. But, hear- 
ing the tremble in her voice, Mr. Chid- 
den cocked one eye—is it possible that 
he was winking to himself ?—and leaned 
forward in his chair. His expression 
of hopeless despair gave way to an air 
of jaunty confidence; he reached for- 
ward and took the widow’s hand in 
his own, and held it tight. 

“Mrs. Sturcke—Gretta,” he de- 
manded in a voice vibrant with emo- 
tion, “am I to suffer longer?” 

The widow raised her head, 
turned beaming eyes to his. 

“I’m sure I don’t want you to suffer,” 
she declared tremulously. “But, Mr. 
Chidden—are you sure yet—iss it me?” 

Mr. Chidden masterfully took pos- 
session of the other hand. ‘Gretta, 
dear,” he murmured, ‘Gretta, call me 
Robert.” 

‘““Well—Robert ” 

“Will you marry me, Gretta?” 

“Ach!” 

Then and there was Mr. Bob Chid- 
den like to have been smothered be- 
‘neath the caresses of a transport of 
ecstacy. He was in fact bewildered 
and astonished, for though he had re- 
ceived more than one amiable smile 
from the plump little widow, he had 
not supposed that so violent a passion 
could have been aroused in her white 
bosom. It was an ordeal he had not 
counted on, and he might have been 
smothered literally but for the timely 
appearance of the pale-faced young 
man with the tragic eyes, who stopped 
short on the threshold at the sight that 
met his astonished gaze. 

“Look out—it iss Leo!” 


Sturcke, the 


and 


cried the 
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widow, tearing herself loose and re- 
treating to her own chair. 
The pale-faced young man _ passed 


- through the shop to the room in the 


rear without speaking. 
“Come back to-night,” whispered 


“He goes home 


Mrs. Sturcke softly. 
at six o'clock.” 
“To-night at seven. Darling! Happy 
love!” returned Mr. Chidden, pressing 
“You will be waiting for 


her hand. 
me?” 

“Yess, Robert.” 

Mr. Chidden emerged into the sun- 
shine of Twenty-third Street with a 
springy, youthful step and a_ heart 
bounding with happiness. His hat was 
placed at a perilous angle on one side 
of his head, his hands were thrust deep 
in his pockets, and his shoulders 
swayed from side to side as he walked. 

At last freedom! The twenty years’ 
tyranny was at an end. 

What a pleasant place that little shop 
was, to be sure! Of course, it wasn’t 
worth much—perhaps six or eight hun- 
dred—but the custom was very good. 
It was two years now since Sturcke 
had died, and his widow had begun 
to run the place alone; it really wouldn’t 
be surprising if she had managed to 
save up a thousand dollars. Just the 
right amount to put in a little stock 
of gents’ furnishings—nothing elabo- 
rate, of course. 

Suddenly Mr. Chidden stopped and 
swore at himself. As if it mattered 
whether the widow had saved up a 
thousand dollars or a thousand cents! 
As if it were not enough, and more 
than enough, that he was at last to 
escape from the inexorable clutches of 
his sister Maria! Never again to hear 
that hated voice raised in command! 
The joyousness of the thought caused 
Mr. Chidden to dance about on the 
sidewalk. He declared to himself that 
it would be worth it, even if he had 
to fire Leo and do all the work him- 
self. At least, he would be master. 
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He was humming a little tune under 
his breath as he turned in at the door 
of the rooming house. 

“Robert!” came his sister’s voice 
from the kitchen as he entered the hall. 

Mr. Chidden descended the stairs 
with the step of a conqueror, flung 
the kitchen door open, and stood on 
the threshold. 

“Well?” he inquired insolently. 

His sister looked up from a pot she 
was stirring on the stove, and grunted. 

“So you're back,” she observed. “‘It’s 
time. I want you to beat them rugs.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Chidden cheer- 
fully. 

He went to the closet in the back 
hall, took therefrom the carpet beater, 
and returned to the kitchen. For some 
time he stood in the middle of the room, 
regarding his sister’s back as she bent 
over the pot. His expression was an 
indescribable mixture of triumph and 
impudence. 

“T’ll clean ’em good,” he observed 
finally, whirling the carpet beater about 
in the air, “because I may not get an- 
other chance at ’em.”’ 

“Now what are you talking about?” 
came from the pot. 

“T say, I may not get another chance 
at the rugs, because I’m going to leave.” 

His sister turned to look at him. 

“Leave! Leave where?” 

“Leave here. This house. 
away, Maria.” 

But Maria refused to be at all im- 
pressed by this startling information. 

“T suppose John D. has given you a 
million to start in business with,” she 
observed sarcastically. “Now, you stop 
talking nonsense and do what I told 
you. And I don’t want you running 
off for a day or a week, either. I 
thought you was done with that fool- 
ishness. If you do, I won’t let you in 
when you come back.” 

“Don’t you worry,” retorted Mr. 
Chidden. “I won't come back. It’s 


I’m going 
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different this time. The fact is, as you 
might say, I’m going to get married.” 

His sister whirled around, dropping 
the spoon in the pot with a splash. 

“Married! You!” she exclaimed in 
a tone of scornful disbelief. 

“Yes, married—me!’’ repeated Mr. 
Chidden warmly. “Married in every 
sense of the word. Just because you 
don’t appreciate your own _ brother, 
Maria Chidden, is no sign some others 
wouldn’t. It’s a little love affair I 
run into. Amorous passion, my dear. 
She’s a widow—remarkably beautiful 
woman—about half as old as you, I 
should say. Modern romance. / can’t 
help it.” 

“Half as old as me! Romance!” 
cried Miss Maria shrilly, her face flam- 
ing, and trembling all over with anger. 
“Half as old as me, indeed!” she re- 
peated. “Thank you, Robert Chidden !” 
She stopped a moment, choking with 
indignation; then demanded sternly: 
“Who is this woman?” 

“You'd like to know, wouldn’t you?” 
observed Mr. Chidden impudently. 

“Yes, and what’s more, I’m going to 
know.” 

“Maybe.” Mr. Chidden threw the 
carpet beater over his shoulder and 
started for the door. “She’s a lady, 
and she’s a widow, and that’s all I have 
to say,” he threw back. 

Silence pursued him to the door and 
a few paces into the court. He had 
flung four rugs over the line and was 
picking up the fifth when his sister’s 
voice, sharp, with a ring in it, came 
from the kitchen: 

“Robert! Is it Gretta Sturcke ?’ 

Mr. Chidden returned to the door, 
and stood looking in. 

“If it is,’ he replied truculently, 
“what about it?” 

Then he became silent with wonder 
at the change that took place in his 
sister’s face. Her eyes, which had 
glared with indignation, lost their fire 
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and assumed their normal expression 
of calm and relentless tyranny; her 
lips were pressed together in a grim 
smile of satisfaction; the red flag of 
agitated displeasure disappeared from 
her cheeks. Mr. Chidden’s brain en- 
tertained the astounding idea that his 
sister Maria was actually pleased by 
the information that he was to marry 
Gretta Sturcke! 

““What—what is it?” he faltered at 
last. “What’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Nothing!” Miss Chidden 
chuckled. ‘‘So she got you, did she? 
I suppose she thinks I’ll make a fool 
of myself. Well, I won’t. What I’ve 
got, I’ll keep. Though, to be sure, | 
shan’t be sorry to have you around the 
shop; goodness knows you’re no ac- 
count here. And it’ll save me Leo’s 
wages, as soon as you learn to do the 
work.” 

These words were Greek to Mr. 
Chidden, but he felt somehow that they 
were ominous. Why should his sister 
Maria pay Leo’s wages? Why He 
felt himself grow pale as a_ horrible 
thought entered his mind. Could it be 
possible? Could fate play him so das- 
tardly a trick? 

“Maria,” he 
you mean?” 


stammered, “what do 
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Again Miss Chidden chuckled. 

“Ask Gretta Sturcke,” she advised 
sardonically. ‘“‘Ask her why she wants 
a little spindle-legged thing like you 
for a husband. Lord knows she didn’t 
have much luck with the first one. If 
it hadn’t been for me stepping in when 
he died and paying eight hundred dol- 
lars for a business that wasn’t worth a 
cent more than seven hundred and fifty, 
she’d have found herself without a 
roof over her head. And besides that, 
I gave her a job to live on. Ain't I 
been payin’ her twelve dollars a week 
just to look after the place? Lord 
knows it ain’t made me rich, but I 
haven't lost anything, and with you 
there, Robert, to watch things, and me 
to watch you, I guess it won’t be so 
bad. Only I have to laugh ‘at Gretta 
Sturcke. I suppose she thought I’d 
give-you the shop for a wedding pres- 
ent. Humph!” 

Mr. Chidden gasped, tottered, and 
sank into a chair. 

“Maria,” he said weakly, “do you 
mean to say that tailor shop is yours?” 

“I do,’ answered Miss Chidden 
dryly. “Can't understand plain 
English? Romance! Huh! You're a 
fine subject for romance, you are! Go 
on out and beat them rugs.” 
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Evening Song 


GGREEN evening peace, and sun gold slanting dim 
On clovered fields and sunset-coppered loam, 

And down the white-coiled roadway, far and slim, 

A peasant’s wain that plods contented home. 


Red, clustered roofs, and blue smoke rising slow, 
And long, gray shadows dreaming into night, 
While one by one the vagrant taper glow 

Of wakened windows sets the dark alight. 


The challenged dawn, the guerdons of the day, 
Are thine, wild gypsy heart that will not bide. 

But, oh, the wistful dreams that share the way 
And haunt the green-spread peace of eventide! 


MarTHA HASKELL CLARK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


A N expression of angelic and con- 

scious goodness shone upon the 

pretty features of the bride as 

she entered the grandmother’s library, 

her workbag upon her arm, and greeted 
her colleagues of the sewing circle. 

“Our little bride looks as well sat- 
isfied as the cat who swallowed the 
canary,” commented the young mother, 
busily basting pink rompers together. 
“What new manifestation of superhu- 
man excellence has the bridegroom just 
given?” 

The bride blushed becomingly as she 
drew her workbag strings out to their 
fullest length and produced a pajaina 
jacket, obviously designed for field-hos- 
pital use. No man except a soldier too 
ill to protest against any garment that 
fate might bestow upon him would ever 
have submitted to the ruffled effect pro- 
duced by fitting a large neck into a 
small neckband. 

“Oh,” she answered, “it has nothing 
to do with Harry—my being so pleased. 
I am pleased,” she admitted. “I hope 
you won’t all think I’m priggish when 
I tell you the reason—I’ve just sent 
another check to the Belgian Relief 
Committee.” 

“How on earth you managed that, [ 
don’t see,” said the young mother, with 
some asperity. “Everything that we’re 
invested in is passing dividends this sea- 
son, and nobody seems to be paying 
doctors’ bills. Are you sure you aren’t 
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taking it out of Harry’s beefsteaks, this 
gold that you pour in upon the Bel- 
gians ?” 

“Of course not!” The bride was 
quite a literal young person. “Harry 
isn’t very fond of beef, anyway. Just 
because he’s so big and strong and 
ruddy, you all seem to think that he’s a 
terrible meat eater, but 5 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to pry into 
Harry’s dietary,” interrupted the young 
mother, hastily veering away from the 
bride’s favorite subject. “I only wanted 
to know how you manage to be able 
to give so much in charity.” 

“T’ve up Maggie, my hair 
woman, know,’ explained the 
bride, with purring satisfaction in her 
tones and the bland meekness of rec- 
ognized holiness on her face. “Ever 
since I had the fever three years ago, 
you see, I’ve had to have treatments 
twice a week for my hair. But I de- 
cided that with so mfch suffering in 
the world it was simply criminal for me 
to indulge myself in mere luxuries. So 
I've given her up. I really think I can 
manage the treatment myself, anyhow. 
It’s only two dollars a week, of course 
—not much, but every little helps. Just 
think what it would mean if every 
woman who spends two dollars a week 
on her hair were to give it up and to 
send the money to the war victims! It 
would mean thousands and thousands 
of dollars.” 
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cents of almost in- 
credulous admira- 
tion. “How per- 
fectly splendid!’ 

Madam _—_ Creesus 
smiled at the tribute, 
and wore for a mo- 
ment the meek ex- 
pression that a saint 
might wear while 
receiving a_ well- 
merited halo. 

Then they all be- 
gan to talk at once, 
telling of their va- 
rious economies, 
either merely medi- 
tated or already in 
force. These econ- 
omies all had for 
their object the re- 
lief of suffering 
abroad. 

The débutante 
confessed that she 
and all the girls who 
had assisted at her 
coming-out party 
were “doing their 
own nails’; besides 
that, the débutante 
was making her own 
blouses, the simple 














The bride produced a pajama jacket, obviously designed for ones. She was mak- 


field-hospital use. 


“You're quite, right, my dear,’ was 
the approval bestcwed by the Madam 
Croesus of the little sewing group. 
“We’ve been hard hit, too, this season; 
but I made up my mind at the very 
beginning that I would not be curtailed 
in my charities. It should be luxuries 
that I denied myself. So we closed the 
place at Wheatley. We've just left a 
caretaker there—no gardener or house- 
keeper. It’s saving us over a hundred 
dollars a month.” 

“And you give all that to the war 
sufferers!’ cried the débutante, in ac- 





ing one even then, 
and she exhibited it 
to her impressed audience—a pretty lit- 
tle thing in handkerchief linen, real filet, 
and featherstitched tucks. The young 
mother proclaimed her intention of im- 
mediately dismissing two of her extra 
helpers—the sewing woman who came 
on Wednesdays to tackle the tapes and 
buttons, the socks and stockings, re- 
turned on Tuesdays by the laundress; 
and the young girl who, on Thursday 
afternoons, took. the baby out while 
young mother herself got the dinner in 
the absence of the cook. 
“That will be,” calculated young 
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mother quickly, “two dollars and a 
quarter a week—besides Mrs. Brazee’s 
lunch; not that that amounts to much 
for the poor thing doesn’t seem to have 
any appetite. But just think how many 
wounded men could be etherized and 
how many rolls of lint could be bought 
with even one two dollars and a quar- 
ter!” 

The grandmother, impressed by this 
thought, announced that she, too, would 
give up Mrs. Brazee. 

“She’s my mending woman also,” she 
said. “I have her only every other 
week ; there isn’t an awful lot of mend- 
ing in this house, except when I bring 
up a stocking bag from one of the 
boys. But even a dollar and a half 
every other week will help some.” 

So they purred and purred, and 
planned and planned, until, about five, 
the tea arrived, and with it the doctor. 
The doctor’s advent was always an ex- 
citing affair; it was apt to be disturb- 
ing, like the admission ot a northwest 
gale through the open window. It was 
apt to be tonic, like a dash of bitters 
in a sweet cup, or a sprinkle of pepper 
in a flavorless dish. Sometimes, to be 
sure, it was not unlike an admixture of 
acid in cream—things were a little 
soured, self-complacency a little cur- 
dled, by it. But it always brought in 
an element of interest. 

To-day she did not seem inclined to 
precipitate herself at once into the con- 
versation. She looked a little weary. 
She took her tea without criticism of 
its strength or weakness, and she leaned 
back, apparently for once inclined to 
listen rather than to talk. The others 
went on expanding their various notions 
of thrift and generosity ; they were de- 
vising new schemes of economy with 
every instant. 

“Of course,’ said the grandmother, 
“one must realize that there is suffer- 
ing at home to be relieved as well as 
suffering abroad. It may not be so pic- 
turesque, and the means of relieving it 
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may not be so obvious. But there it is. 
We mustn’t forget it.” 

“Indeed we mustn’t!”’ The bride 
grew quite pink in the warmth of her 
agreement with the grandmother. “Of 
course, one needs to be awfully careful 
not to pauperize any one; it’s always 
best, I think,” she pursued sapiently, 
“to give through organized agencies.” 

“Oh, yes!” The débutante was very 
emphatic about it. “It’s just dreadful 
to give money to people who ask for it 
—they always want it for drink, even 
when they tell you that it’s for a cup 
of coffee or for car fare. I always 
carry around with me now a little set 
of our Associated Benevolent Organ- 
ization cards, and when any one asks 
me for car fare, or anything, I always 
give him a card and send him to the 
nearest branch. You feel so much safer 
that way.” 

“We get all our wood,” said the 
young mother, with an air of conscious 
wisdom and benevolence, “from the A. 
B. O. wood yards. You know, the 
wood yards where the men who have 
had a night’s lodging in the A. B. O. 
institutions, and breakfast and supper, 
are set to work in the morning chop- 
ping wood—so that they won't be pau- 
perized, you see; so that they'll be able 
to keep self-respecting, to feel that they 
have earned their night’s lodging and 
their supper and their breakfast. Did 
you speak ?” 

She turned with a startled look to- 
ward the doctor. But the doctor shook 
her head, in her neat walking hat, al- 
though some sort of sound had seemed 


_to come from her. 


“Not yet,” she said significantly. 

The bride then related how she had 
helped on the good work of organized 
charity by buying all her poultry last 
winter from the Inebriates’ Farm 
Home. 

“Tt’s 


really a_ perfectly 
thing,” she said earnestly, as she basted 
the wrist end of her pajama sleeve into 


splendid 
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the armhole with an air of great effi- 
ciency. “You know about it, I sup- 
pose? No? Well, you really ought to. 
All those dreadful drunkards—I mean 
the very. poor ones, the kind that get 
hauled into police courts all the time; 
not gentlemen, of course, like Archie 
Willoughby and—oh, lots of others— 
but real, horrid, homeless drunkards, 
the kind that are committed to institu- 
tions—they’re committed nowadays to 
the Inebriates’ Farm Home. It gives 
them a chance to be cured—fresh’ air 
and outdoor exercise and useful labor 
and all that, you know. Well, it seems 
that they’ve developed a splendid poul- 
try farm. Isn’t it a magnificent idea— 
to make the drunkards self-supporting 
while you cure them? I never ate more 
delicious broilers than those I had from 
them. Next year they’re going to try 
to supply fresh eggs to regular custom- 
ers, too.” 

“It’s all so much better than it used 
to be,” said the grandmother. “In my 
young days, you had to help people by 
just—well, by just plain helping them. 
It was bad for them; it gave them the 
habit of relying upon you instead of 
upon themselves; ard it was bad for 
you—made you feel superior and im- 
portant. I think this new way is splen- 
did—of making the beneficiaries of 
charities earn their way, and of giving 
benefactors a return for their money.” 

And then some one told how she was 
determined henceforth to buy all her 
hats at the seasonal sales of the Work- 
ing Girls’ Helpers; the members of the 
society trimmed the hats, it was ex- 
plained, and the proceeds of the sale 
went to the society. And some one else’ 
was going to have all her linen embroi- 
dered by members of the Shut-in or 
the Shut-out Society; and yet another 
was going to have her windows washed 
henceforth through the Association for 
the Relief of Deserted Wives, or 


Abandoned Husbands, or whatever its 
name was! 
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And still the doctor said nothing. It 
was an unexampled circumstance! 

“You must be awfully tired, dear,” 
observed the young mother by and by. 
“You haven’t sprung at any one’s throat 
since you came in, Or can it be that 
for once—for once—you think we’re 
talking sense?” She looked hopefully 
at the perennial critic. 

“I’m tired,” said the doctor wearily. 
“I’m not in any particular sympathy 
with what you’ve been saying. As for 
talking sense—there’s no such thing as 
talking sense when one is talking char- 
ity. You probably aren’t talking any 
worse than every one 
taiks on the subject.” 

“Don’t you believe in charity?’ de- 
manded the bride, in a tone of bewi!- 
derment and shock. 

The doctor shook her head. 

“I. most heartily disbelieve in the 
conditions that make charity neces- 
sary,” she said. Her weariness began 
to drop from her. “I disbelieve in war. 
I disbelieve in the industrial condi- 
tions——” 

“She'll be talking a whole handbook 
of socialism before you know it,” inter- 
rupted the young mother, with humor- 
ous despair. 

“But, of course,” pursued the doctor, 
grimacing slightly in recognition of the 
truth of the criticism, “‘since these con- 
ditions are allowed to exist, I suppose 
I believe in doing what is possible to 
alleviate their results. What is intel- 
ligently possible, 1 mean,” she amended. 

“Well, what could be more intelli- 
gent than the things we’ve all been talk- 
ing about?” It was the bride who put 
the question a little peevishly. “When 
charity has to be given—out-and-out 
charity, like that to the war victims, to 
the wounded and the widows and the 
children—can you suggest a better way 
of getting the money for that charity 
than by curtailing on one’s luxuries?” 
And then she briefly outlined the sac- 
rificial offerings of sewing women, hair- 
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dressers, country- it WG 7 oN 
house _ employees, I} i) y 
and the like that had Wi )97 
been recounted that i | / 


afternoon. “And, as 
for the charity ne- 
cessitated by indus- 
trial conditions, the 
sort of thing we 
have always with us, 
is there anything 
better than the wood 
yards and the farms 
and all the rest that 
we've been talking 
about ?” 

“One of the 
things that has 
helped to wear me 
out to-day,” replied 
the doctor, abrupt 
and moody, ‘‘was a 
case that came into 
the hospital this 
morning. It was a 
young woman of 
twenty-seven or 
eight. She had taken 
poison. Oh, she’s go- 
ing to pull through,” 
she hastened to re- 
assure the _ horror- 
stricken, murmuring 
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group. 

“Why did she do 
it?” faltered the 
débutante, wide-eyed. “Did she have 
a faithless lover—or something ?” 

“No, she had a charitable set of cli- 
ents,’ retorted the doctor, with prompt- 
ness and vehemence. “She was a girl 
who had a private practice, so to speak, 
among women of the leisured class, in 
massage, manicuring, and shampooing. 
She had established, during several 
years of work, quite a good little cli- 
entele for herself. Well, last season, 
all her good ‘ladies,’ as she called them, 
were stricken with a sense of their duty 
to the Belgians, or the Germans, or the 

















“No, she had a charitable set of clients,” retorted the doctor, with 
promptness and vehemence. 


English, or the Servians, or anybody on 
earth except the masseuse! So they 
all decided—or at any rate enough of 
them absolutely to ruin her practice— 
that they would save the money for 
their new objects of charity by cur- 
tailing some of their luxuries. Instead 
of having Mollie come to them two or 
three times a week, they would ‘try 
to manage for themselves’ and go to 
an establishment once or twice a month. 
It was all right, of course; they saved 
money, and it went to the people who 
certainly needed it extremely. But, 
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meantime—you see what happened to 
Mollie.” 

“Hadn’t she saved anything for an 
emergency during the years when her 
practice was good?” demanded Madam 
Croesus, severely reprobating Mollie’s 
thriftless course. 

“No,” replied the doctor explosively. 
“She was a good, strong, healthy girl. 
She was pretty sure that, barring the 
ever-present automobile, there was no 
danger that she wpuld be incapacitated 
for work for twenty years yet. So she 
put a sister through a nursery training 
school and a brother through a business 
college, and she bought the trousseau 
of the little sister who married, and 
she paid for the burial of the little 
brother who died, and she was generally 
improvident. People of that class so 
often are! So when she began to lose 
customers last fall, she undertook to 
meet the changed situation by econo- 
mies of her own. She gave up her 
comfortable boarding house and her 
warm room. She took to cooking pre- 
carious meals over the gas jet. She 
impoverished her constitution—always 
such a foolish thing to do! And, by 
and by, when sympathy for the Turks 
and the Russians, the Germans, the 
Austrians and the Servians, the Bel- 
gians and the English was at its height, 
and she hadn’t a single client left— 
well The doctor shrugged her 
shoulders. “I’ve told you that she 
would probably pull through.” 

“If she was so good,” protested the 
bride hastily, as if some one had ac- 
cused her of inconsiderate behavior, 
“why couldn’t she have got a place in 
one of the beauty parlors? There are 
lots of those.” 

“And their patrons are also econo- 
mizing, most nobly and_ unselfishly,” 
said the doctor, “for the sake of their 
charities. And the beauty parlors are 
not taking on extra hands—but are 
dropping old ones.” 

“At any rate,” caroled the bride joy- 
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fully, “I haven’t heard that my butcher 
has attempted suicide because I drove 
him to bankruptcy by buying my two 
pairs of broilers a week from the Ine- 
briate Farm!” 

“But if you read the papers,” snapped 
the doctor belligerently, “you would see 
that the boy who was arrested yesterday 
for attempting to pick a pocket on the 
street-car platform was the butcher’s 
delivery boy who lost his job last month 
because of his employer’s loss of cus- 
tomers.” 

“Really?” The débutante was wide- 
eyed and horror-stricken. “You don’t 
really mean it, do you?” 

“Well,” conceded the doctor grudg- 
ingly, “it may not have been the bride’s 
butcher’s boy, or your butcher's boy, 
but you will admit that that is due not 
to your good management, but merely 
to chance. If all of you insist upon di- 
verting your trade from commercial 
channels into charitable ones, what can 
you expect? If you all nobly give up 
the luxuries, which have kept people 
employed and prosperous for years, in 
order to lay the results of your self- 
sacrifice upon the altar of charity, what 
can you expect? It’s a fine thing and 
sustaining to one’s pride in one’s own 
justice and wisdom to think that one 
supports institutions that refuse to pau- 
perize—Inebriate Poultry Farms, Asso- 
ciated Benevolent Society wood yards, 
and the like. But there’s no use blink- 
ing the fact that every hen bought from 
a benevolent association, every stick 
burned from one, every hat acquired 
at a charity sale, means a hen and a 
stick and a hat removed from the ordi- 
nary sales channel. And that means— 
if you remove them in large enough 
quantities—insolvency for butchers and 
wood yards and milliners; and if you 
don’t buy them in large enough quan- 
tities, it means merely the curtailing of 
their various forces—discharged errand 
boys, clerks, drivers, and the like. In 
other words, I’m almost of-the opinion 
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that for every down-and-out person 
whom you help in this way, you create 
another down-and-out from the hitherto 
barely self-sustaining class.” 

“Is there any way, then,” inquired 
Madam Croesus, rather acidly, “in 
which our dear, critical doctor thinks 
that we can be charitable witnout doing 
more harm than good by it? Since she 
doesn’t approve of the curtailing of 
our extravagances ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the doctor briefly. 
“I think I see a way—for the wealthy, 
that is. For people who live upon the 
earnings of their capital.” Madam 
Croesus looked unhappy. “If, instead 
of turning away their chauffeurs and 
their maids in order to save the money 
for their charities, they all kept on liv- 
ing at exactly the same scale as before, 
and if they deliberately took the money 
for their benevolent donations out of 
their capital, recognizing that they 
would be a little bit poorer, perhaps, 
all their lives, for the sacrifice—then, 
I think, we should not have such trag- 
edies of hard times. But it’s unneces- 
sary to tell you, dear Madam Creesus, 
that there is nothing that the wealthy 
classes have less intention of doing. 
Like the middle classes, they make the 
poor pay for their charity.” 


“But what, but what,” they all be- | 


sought her almost tearfully, “is one 
going to do? Let the soldiers bleed to 
death? Give money out of one’s purse 
to the beggars? Not practice thrift?” 

But the doctor, rising, shook her head 
briskly at them. 

“How should I know?” she de- 
manded impatiently. “I’m no political 
economist. I’m merely a poor medical 
practitioner, on my way to visit a coun- 
try family adrift in town—a discharged 
gardener and his wife, who came up to 
the city, when they were turned off 
some big rural estate, to look for work, 
and who succeeded in getting nothing 
but the grippe.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Madam Cre- 
sus nervously. “I'll go along with you.” 

When they had departed, the débu- 
tante spoke the wisdom she had gleaned 
from the afternoon, bewilderedly. 

“This problem of pauperization is 
awful,” she murmured solemnly. “I’m 
trying to think out the difference be- 
tween intelligent and unintelligent char- 
ity. According to the doctor, I mean. 
Unintelligent charity keeps on pauper- 
izing the paupers; intelligent charity re- 
stores the paupers to self-respecting in- 
dustry, but makes paupers out of the 
workers- Oh, do give me some tea!” 








@a. 
The Little Key 
LITTLE house to shelter me, 
A little door, a little key. 


My home was all the world before— 
Must / pass through the little door? 


A little window, curtained, where 
I stand and see, all small and square, 
A world that used to welcome me 


Before I wore the little key. 


A little house, a little door, 

And no world paths or wendings more. 

O world, pass by! The little key 

Unlocks a world for him and me! 

Mary CArRoL_yn DAVIES. 
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y Suite 


By Edwin L. Sabin 
Author of “The Stolen Forty,” “The Better Baby,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


OME husbands doubtless there are 
who always buy their own suits. 
That would seem not unreason- 
able, and within the rights of man. 
After a fellow has bought his own suits 
for, say, eight or ten years, and even 
has been accounted a nifty “dresser,” in 
his set, he might be deemed efficient to 
that same extent after marriage. How- 
ever, it is evident that the average man 
woos and wins not by his clothes, but 
in spite of them. 

Now, my own method—when I may 
pursue it—of changing my skin, so to 
speak, is to get the process over with 
at the least expense of time and labor. 
We will say that the crisis arrives when 
my Sunday suit has served for some 
time as my everyday suit, and even it 
has a shiny, oft-pressed appearance, 
with knees and shoulder blades unmis- 
takably marked. Somehow the sleeves, 
once amply long, have “crept up”’; there 
is a grease spot which vanishes only 
temporarily; and the seat of the trou- 
sers has been overworked. 

The still, small voice of self-respect 
coincides with the persistent reminder 
of the lady-who-married-me that I 


“simply must get a new suit,” and so do 
the seasonal advertisements in the daily 
paper. 

I have a tailor—oh, yes, I have “my 
tailor,” as a reserve—but being fortu- 
nately a wight whose proportions may 
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EMMETT OWEN 
be considered fairly normal—that is, 
being one whose arms, unlike Lincoln’s 
legs, do not reach from his body to the 
ground—as a short cut, I am warranted 
in wearing a “hand-me-down.” 
Hand-me-downs strike me as a great 
convenience for the busy man. All he 
needs to do is to snatch a few moments 
from the office, stride into the store, 
paw—or let the clerk paw—around for 
his size, try it on if he wants to, believe 
the clerk who assures him that it is all 
wool and a bargain, have it sent up, 
and the next morning put it on and 
wear it. The fact is, a fellow can buy 
two suits at once, just as easy—if he 
has the money—and the year’s shopping 
is ended. One suit, on the chair o’ 
nights, for everyday ; one better suit, on 
the hanger in the closet, for special oc- 
casion; one pensioner suit, not yet dis- 
abled, on a back hook in the closet, for 
comfort on rainy days and when visiting 
country cousins; one pensioner suit, 
somewhat in the reminiscent stage, on a 
hook in the back hall, for work around 
the yard; one pensioner suit, a veteran 
and a most delightful comrade, in the 
spare trunk in barn or attic, for fishing ; 
several derelict coats and trousers which 
have lost their other halves, but are 
liable to come in handy for the ever- 
possible emergency ; and numerous or- 
phan vests. 
All this represents an ideal which, of 














A NEW SUIT 


course, is not suffered to materialize in 
the best-regulated households. How- 
ever, vests present a problem that some- 
times outwits the most vigilant lady- 
who-married-us. Everything else may 
succumb to the procession of the equi- 
noxes and the Salvation Army; but the 
vest exists perennial. Even the old- 
clothes man won’t accept a vest unac- 
companied by other members of its fam- 
ily. Only the other day I chanced upon 
the vest that belonged with my first long 
pants. I hadn’t yet been able to get 
rid of it, and it was far too good to 
be cast away utterly. And the great, 
strange phenomenon of vests is that you 
never can buy a coat to match one. 

But here is the way to procure a suit; 
that is, here is a way. 


“That's the new cut, sir, and the latest of the fall patterns. 
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I have to get a new suit. The lady- 
who-married-me says so, and as a sur- 
prise for her I get it myself. In the 
men’s clothing department of the store 
there are long tables piled high with 
coats and with trousers, and resembling 
military entrenchments. 

Floor manager, with genial wave of 
hand, to clerks: “Front! Show this 
gentleman some suits!” 

Red-headed clerk, advancing: “Yes, 
sir. This way, sir. What kind of suit 
do you wish?” 

That always strikes me as a darn- 
fool question, but it seems to be part of 
the instruction to clerks. What kind of 
suit do I wish? Why, one made of 
some kind of cloth, comprising coat, 





Slip it on.” 
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And in careless fashion slashes a couple of chalk marks on the vest. 


vest—another vest!—and trousers, so 
as to cover me decently—coat with two 
arms, trousers with two legs, and on 
the coat a collar that will not ride my 
neck; the cloth to be of a sort that will 
not bag at the knees. 

I: “A suit for everyday wear.” This 
is short and clear, explaining every- 
thing. 

Clerk: “Certainly.” He seizes his 
tape. “What size, please?” The query 
is merely mechanical; he always meas- 
ures me, no matter what my reply. 

I: “About a thirty-eight coat, thirty- 
two trousers.” Or is it a thirty-two coat 
and thirty-eight trousers? I never can 
remember, but I’m perfectly willing to 
chance it. 

Clerk, anyhow: “Just remove your 
coat, please, and I’ll measure. Stand 
naturally—that’s it.” Deftly measures, 
while all the store apparently gazes at 


the proceeding. ‘“‘N-no—I think you 
can wear a thirty-six.” He has at once 
taken two inches off my self-esteem. | 
hate being measured for that very rea- 
son. “Thirty-one-thirty-three trousers, 
sir. Something plain, or in pattern?” 

“Thirty-three leg?” 

“Oh, no! Thirty-three waist.” 
Zounds! Can | never cut. down on 
that waistline? ‘You're getting a nice 
little bay window, sir. Ha, ha! Now, 
we have some very neat new patterns, 
just in. This way, please.” 

“T want something quiet.” 

“Yes, certainly. How about a sub- 
dued check—like this?” He has been 
ruthlessly overturning a pile of coats, 
and now hauls out a specimen, tenderly 
unfolds it, exhibits its beauties. “That’s 
the new cut, sir, and the latest of the 
fall patterns. Slip it on.” 

‘“Er—queer color, isn’t it?” 
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The clerk is horrified. Evidently I 
have displayed my consummate, piteous 
ignorance. 

“Oh, no, sir! That shade of brown is 
the proper shade. You'll see little else 
worn.” 

“Have you something a little differ- 
ent? Er—not quite so pronounced ?” 

“Not in this fall’s goods, sir. You 
wouldn't call that pattern pronounced. 
Quite the contrary. You're not used to 
it is all. It will look very different on 
you. Slip it on, please. There . 
And he caressingly gives the tail a tug, 
and runs his hands over the shoulders. 
“You wouldn’t ask for a better fit than 
that, would you? Look in the glass.” 

I look. I hate to look into a set of 
those three-angle mirrors. They’re the 
most unflattering contrivances ever in- 
vented. I see a round-shouldered, long- 
nosed, flap-eared, bow-legged nincom- 
poop who isn’t at all what I have fondly 
hoped Iam. What a complexion! And 
what disreputable trousers when sur- 


mounted by that brand-new coat! 

The coat feels confoundedly tight 
under the arms, and I venture to wrig- 
gle and say so. 


“N-no, sir. It seems to fit perfectly. 
That’s your size, sir. You see’—and he 
instructs, rather patronizingly—‘‘coats 
are cut a little snugger this fall. Try 
a size larger, if you insist.” 

I don’t. Time is too valuable, and I 
am in his hands. The coat has a wrin- 
kle between the shoulders which I vainly 
twist to see, and I am sure that it is 
going to ride my neck. But every time 
I hunch, to show it at its worst, the 
clerk jerks it down. He appears to 
think that I will have a valet to accom- 
pany me, close behind like an evil con- 
science, holding to my coat tail. 

“Um-m-m—maybe! Just a wee bit 
high in the neck; but we'll easily fix 
that. Lapel a little long, perhaps. I 
see. The trouble is, sir’—frankly— 
“you’ve one shoulder just a wee mite 
lower than the other. Square-shoul- 
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dered, aren’t you, sir!” He is hedging. 
“Military man? No? You must be 
athletic, then. With your build”—ad- 
miringly—“you ought to be able to pick 
a fit right off the counter, any time. 
Now for me”—candidly—‘“I’m not as 
lucky as you. I have to have everything 
altered. I’m too slim in the chest. 
Sway-backed. Ha, ha!” 

“T prefer a four-button coat,” I haz- 
ard, still trying to give the coat its le- 
gitimate chance to ride my neck, while 
he promptly jerks it into place again. 

“Oh, we can sell you a four-button 
coat. Certainly. But not this year’s 
stock. When the tailor has pressed 
this coat out, and shortened that lapel 
a trifle, you’ll be pleased, I know. Of 
course, after a coat has lain in the pile, 
it gets all creased out of shape. I'd 
like to see you take this suit. You'll 
never be sorry. But you’re the doctor 

And he jerks in a new place. 

“Ts it all wool?” 

“Every thread. That cloth was 
woven by the greatest mills in the 
world. It’s a  Hochenheim - suit. 
There’s the label ” And he oblig- 
ingly turns back the collar so that I 
may read the label cross-eyed in the 
glass. “You can always tell a Hochen- 
heim suit by the way it’s tailored. Let’s 
try on the vest. Wait a minute till I 
get the trousers.” 

For safe-keeping while he is absent, 
he removes the coat and carries it along. 
That three-angle mirror has taken all 
the spunk out of me. No man can be 
a hero to a three-angle mirror in the 
fierce, white light of a public clothing 
mart. Reduced to shirt sleeves again, 
and conscious that my shirt collar ex- 
hibits a high-water mark, I humbly fol- 
low in the wake of the clerk. I know, 
now, that I’m going to take the suit. 
The succeeding events are only perfunc- 
tory; and, besides, I ought to get back 
to the office. A fat woman, picking out 
a suit for her hobbledehoy son, eyes me 
curiously. She understands; she reads 
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my finish—although, drat her! it is none 
of her business. 

“Here are the trousers, sir. Will you 
try them on? Just stép into one of the 
dressing rooms yonder.” 

No, I will not “step into one of the 
dressing rooms.” If there is any place 
I detest, and any process I detest, it 
is the combination of being pocketed in 
one of those hot cubby-holes, balancing 
on my off foot, and bumping two spots 
at once while I tug to peel a trouser leg 
over a dusty shoe. And in the midst of 
the contortion, I’m always expecting a 
fat woman to throw open the curtain 
and hustle her unresisting husband or 
little boy in on me. Once such a con- 
tretemps almost did happen; at least, I 
saw the curtain waver and heard a 
clerk call quickly: “Next room, please! 
Next room! That's it!” 

My clerk has my lower measure- 
ments, hasn’t he? 

“Yes, sir. Thirty-one-thirty-three.” 

“Ts it necessary to try the trousers on, 
then ?” 

“Oh, no! Just as you choose. Some- 
times it’s more satisfactory is all. But 
the trousers usually fit. We rarely have 
any trouble with the trousers, from 
this house. Just slip on the vest and 
coat, and I’ll call the tailor.” 

The tailor, a sallow, uncommunicative 
chap in shirt sleeves and measuring 
tape, appears with miraculous speed; 
and now I’m ashamed not to buy the 
suit. 

“Take a look at this coat, please,” in- 
vites the clerk. ‘Perfect fit, isn’t it? 
Looks as if it were made for him. 
There seems to be just a little diffi- 
culty about this lapel—see?” 

The tailor meditatively stalks around 
me, gives a new jerk here, and another 
there, distributes a few cabalistic chalk 
marks, takes the coat off of me, and in 
careless fashion slashes a couple of 
chalk marks on the vest. 

“All right!” he indicates. 

“All right!” repeats the glad clerk, as 
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the tailor shuffles away with the spoils 
of conquest. “We'll send the suit up 
to-night. Thank you, sir. Good day.” 

And I’m back at the office with the 
loss of only half an hour. 

The lady-who-married-me really is 
far more excited than I in its 
box, the suit that I have been embold- 
ened to buy on my own and the clerk’s 
judgment arrives in the vestibule. Noth- 
ing will do but that it be taken out at 
once and tried—tried, that is, to deter- 
mine whether it is worth trying on. 

We open the box, and view. the 
remains. Is that the suit I bought? 
Yes, it must be, of course. Smells like 
it, anyway—a sort of tangy, woolly 
smell. The lady-who-married-me gin- 
gerly lifts out the coat, and exposes it 
to her unsympathetic gaze. 

“Dear! Why did you get brown? 
It’s so unbecoming to you! And such 
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a horrid shade of brown, too!” 
“Brown is what they’re all wearing,” 


I plead. 

“And you never look well in checks. 
I simply hate checks on you. They 
make you so short. You ought to wear 
something plain, or in stripes. And 
these are such large checks. Didn’t 
they have anything else?” 

“T didn’t see anything, dear.” 

I didn’t. 

“How much did you pay for it?” 

“Twenty-five dollars. It’s really a 
thirty-dollar suit, the clerk said.” 

“It doesn’t look so. Nobody’d ever 
think it. It looks like a common, cheap 
suit.” She gingerly fingers the hapless 
trousers, inspecting them fore and aft. 
“TI suppose you know it isn’t wool.” 

“The clerk said it was.” 

“Tt isn’t. He knew better than that. 
It’s half cotton. Why, you can see the 
cotton in it. It will never hold its 
color in the world. I wish you had let 
me pick it out. Does it fit?” 

. “Fine.” 

“Go and put it on. It looks to me too 


And 
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“Didn't they have anything else?” 


small. But put it on”—resignedly— 
“and we'll see.” 

I do put it on, although I dislike all 
this perambulation and fuss and chang- 
ing when the hour does not actually re- 
quire any change. The time to put that 
suit on is in the morning, when I can 
wear it. However, verbum sap. 

Well, the suit does look odd. I'd no 
idea that those checks were so large, 
and the color so peculiar. Brown? AIl- 
ready it has waned to a hideous mus- 
tard, imparting a jaundiced halo to my 
aura. The trousers drag—I must have 
them shortened; the sleeves of the coat 
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“I didn't see anything, dear.” And I didn't. 


are short—I must have them length- 
ened; there is that ominous tightness 
under the arms—I suppose the thing 
can be let out, some way; and the col- 
lar certainly has me firmly by the nape 
of the neck. 

The lady-who-married-me scans me 
very disapprovingly. 

“Turn around!” she bids. “Yes, it’s 
too small. Are your trousers as high as 
they'll go? No—don’t pull them any 
higher, dear. Mercy, no!” She laughs 
wildly. “You'll have to have them taken 
up at least an inch. You can’t wear 
them until they are. What makes them 
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twist so, I wonder? 
them on first?” 

“N-no; I didn’t have time. 
usually fit, you know.” 

The lady-who-married-me sniffs, with 
scant regard for my ignorance. 

“You ought always to try them on. 
It’s perfectly ridiculous to buy clothes 
in that fashion! You must take them 
down, the first thing in the morning, 
and wear them there, for the tailor to 
see. What size is that coat? Or didn’t 
you even get measured?” 

“Thirty-six.” 

“But, darling! You should have a 
thirty-eight. Don’t you know you 
haven’t worn thirty-six for at least a 
year? It’s far too small for you. It 
pulls under the arms; I can see. And 
look how short the sleeves are! It hikes 
up in such a funny way, too—and it’s 
awfully high in the neck. I’m posi- 
tively ashamed to have you go around 
in a suit like that. If I’d only been with 
you, I’d never have let you take it. I 
think you’d better carry it right back 
in the morning, and exchange it for 
something else. I'll go with you this 
time.” 

Here I must set my foot down. This 
matter pertains to a man’s furnishing 
store, and not to a worsted department ; 
and we men do business on straight- 
forward lines. Take that suit back, ac- 
companied by my wife as mentor? 
Never! No, not to face that red- 
headed clerk! 

“They wouldn’t take the suit back 
now, after it’s been altered to fit,” I 


Didn’t you try 


Trousers 
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explain. “They couldn’t, dear. It 
wouldn’t fit anybody else, you see. I'll 
carry it down, though, and see what 
they can do.” 

“W-well,” asserts the lady-who-mar-, 
ried-me, her momentary bright enthu- 
siasm fading, “I suppose I’ll have to 
stand it, but you’ve just thrown so much 
money away. Why will you buy in 
such a hurry? You do the same- with 
shoes, and you know you’re always 
sorry afterward. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if it were only a pretty pattern, or 
if I didn’t have to see you in it. But 
it makes you look like an emigrant! No 
one would ever imagine that you delib- 
erately bought it for a good suit. Per- 
haps they can take up the trousers; and 
maybe the sleeves can be lengthened 
enough—and I don’t know but that it 
can be let out in the seams a little. But 
it will always look like a cheap suit— 
and I’m sure it is one of those coats 
that will always be high in the neck.” 

And it was. It kept me hunching— 
you know how—and between hunchings 
and surreptitious haulings it trium- 
phantly rasped my ears. Yes, I should 
have known better than to try to buy 
my own suit. For when the lady-who- 
married-me does officiate—bless her !— 
we may leave a store looking as if an 
inventory were being taken, and a red- 
headed clerk flying the S. O. S. signal, 
but we have a suit that is all wool, won't 
fade, scuff, or shine, never bags at the 
knees, never rides the neck, and in 
which, says the lady-who-married-me, 
I “look like such a gentleman.” 




















“How do you do, Martha?” 


Miss Annie responded reprovingly. 


The Wings of Lias 


By Ben Ames Williams 
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CHAIN has its weakest link, and 

a walled city its most vulnerable 

gate. The Pettigrews might have 
been likened to the links of a chain, 
for cleaving each to each, or to a walled 
city for exclusiveness, and their weak- 
est link and most vulnerable gate was 
Lias. The Pettigrews were God’s 
chosen; Lias was a black rascal. His 
hold upon their hearts went back to 
war time, when he had taken upon his 
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own cheek a saber cut meant for Rod- 
ney Pettigrew. 

After the war, Rodney came North 
with his sisters, Annie and Martha, and 
hewed for himself a place of honor 
among his one-time foemen. Lias, as 
a matter of course, came along. When 
Rodney married a New England girl, 
Lias became her abject and devoted 
slave; and when she died that a baby 
boy might live, Lias transferred his 
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devoirs to this boy. Rodney Petti- 
grew’s yearning feet turned at last 
along the path his girl wife had taken, 
and there were left only Lias, Miss An- 
nie, Miss Martha, the Beacon Street 
mansion, and the boy—Frederick Orr 
Pettigrew, of noble name and goodly 
lineage. 

That saber cut on Lias’ cheek was 
twisting his mouth into a wistful smirk 
as he busied himself about the dim old 
living room where Miss Annie always 
served tea. Lias was hankering in re- 
grettable fashion for the wine when it 
was red. He was a wiry old negro, his 
bald and shiny poll rising from a circle 
of patchy gray wool like a hazelnut 
from its pod. He was thin to emacia- 
tion, and the cords of his neck stood out 
like guy ropes for his head. His hands 
were so bony they rattled. His knees 


pressed together for company, but his 
feet were enemies, and fanned out to 
either side like props to a leaning wall. 


Lias’ feet bothered him. He always cut 
a slit in new shoes to give his big toe 
elb-wroom. His ‘black alpaca coat 
swung back in the breeze of his passage, 
and the vest that was his pride and joy 
filled the dusky old room with an unholy 
glow. 

“Huh-eee-golly!”” he sighed, halting 
by the window to peer up and down the 
street. “Reck’n Miss Annie’ll be down 
any minute, now.” 

Lias was bolstering his resolution to 
tell Miss Annie of his hankering, and 
he was so intent that he did not hear 
her soft step in the doorway. 

“Do you see Mr. Frederick, Lias?” 
she asked, in a clear, soft voice. 

Lias whirled so quickly his neck 
creaked. 

“No’m,” he gasped. ‘“‘No’m, I cain’t 
see him.” He ricketed across to hold 
her chair as the gentle little lady sat 
down, then stood back to gather cour- 
age. 

Miss Annie was an exquisite pic- 
ture, set in the dark wing chair as an 
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old engraving is set in its massive 
frame. She glowed like a rose. Her 
silver hair would have been curly, had 
she permitted; and she ruled it more 
by conscience than by conviction. It 
was drawn back as rigorously as a 
teacher disciplines rebellious pupils, yet 
here and there, like mischievous chil- 
dren, truant strands strayed into some- 
thing very like ringlets; and Miss An- 
nie, like a soft-hearted schoolmistress. 
quieted her conscience and ignored 
these truants. Her cheeks were smooth 
and pink, and only the closest scrutiny 
could discover the dry dust of age upon 
their freshness. She noted Lias’ un- 
easiness with a wistful anxiety, and 
knew what was coming long before he 
blurted: 

“Miss Annie, does y’-all need me 
these heah nex’ three-fo’ days?” 

It was a formula, the invariable pref- 
ace to one of Lias’ aberrations. Long 
ago they had learned it were useless to 
forbid him these excursions. Miss An- 
nie always.gave him a little money, and 
Lias would depart with a hungry eye, 
to return in two days or a week, tired, 
penitent, and humbly apologetic for the 
manifold weaknesses of the flesh. Miss 
Annie replied now: 

“Why, no, Lias. I believe we can let 
you go. Do you not wish a little— 
spending money ?” 

“Yas’m. Please’m!” 
terly abased. 

Miss Annie had only time to nod, as 
Miss Martha blustered in. She tossed 
Lias her gloves, called: “Hello, An- 
nie, dear!” and through a mouthful of 
hatpins ordered: “A cocktail, Lias!” 

“How do you do, Martha?” Miss 
Annie responded reprovingly. She had 
never accustomed herself to Martha’s 
cocktail; and, for the matter of that, 
neither had Martha. The cocktails, 
however, were a duty, a declaration of 
independence and equality with any man 
living, sir. Had Martha suspected that 
Lias tempered their terrors to her ten- 


Lias was ut- 
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der throat by a generous admixture of 
water, she would have raged. Miss 
Martha was older than Miss Annie, but 
looked younger. She was ‘arge where 
Annie was tiny, robust where Annie 
was delicate, jovial where Annie was 
diffident. Her hair was untouched by 
the frost of years, and worn smooth 
and unadorned. She believed in phys- 
ical culture, and looked it; believed in 
suffrage, and looked that, too. Toward 
Annie she was affectionate, toward Lias 
domineering, toward her Nephew Fred- 
erick openly scornful and_ secretly 
adoring. 

Miss Annie’s tea hour waited on 
Frederick’s coming. That young man, 
just out of law school and into a re- 
spectable office, made it a practice to 
appear every afternoon. So when Mar- 
tha went to the window to recover from 
her cocktail, Miss Annie asked, as she 
had asked of Lias: 

“Ts Frederick in sight, Martha?” 

“Not yet,” snapped Miss Martha 
brusquely, swinging back toward her 
sister. “I’ve no use for a tea-drinking 
man, anyway.’ 

“Frederick is a very manly boy,” 
Miss Annie asserted. 

“Boy! Pish! One of these days 
your boy will be bringing a girl here 
to see you. Won't you ever realize that 
Fred’s a man, Annie?” 

Miss Annie blushed to her eyes. 

“Martha, I do hope you won't suggest 
any such thing to him. He is really 
very young.” 

Lias, lurking in the background, came 
under Martha’s regard, and promptly 
lost countenance and melted out of the 
door. Martha sniffed with understand- 
ing. 

“Lias going on another of his sprees, 
is he?” 

Miss Annie protested: “Don’t, Mar- 
tha. He'll hear. I wouldn’t hurt him 
for the world. I think he is going to 
visit some of his friends for a few days. 
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It is very lonely for him here, you 
know.” 

‘He’s a scamp!” snapped Martha. 
“A drunken old scamp! Hurt his feel- 
ings, indeed! I’d like to box his , 

A rush of feet in the hallway inter- 
rupted her, and they heard the voice 
of Attorney Frederick Orr Pettigrew: 

‘Lias, you old rack o’ bones, how are 
you?” 

“Po’ly, thank Gawd!” cackled Lias. 
‘Jes’ po’ly!” 

Frederick appeared in the doorway, a 
wholesome-looking young ‘man, with 
freckles and blond hair that was al- 
ways rebelling against too rigorous 
grvuoming. 

“How do you do, Aunt Annie?” he 
said deferentially, and stooped to kiss 
the little old lady’s hand. 

Martha chided him: 
turn Annie’s head.” 

Annie fidgeted at Martha’s foolish- 
ness, and the young man laughed, and 
pinioned Martha’s elbow and im- 
printed a smacking kiss on her cheek. 

“How about you, then?” he taunted. 
His manners toward the two were as 
different as they themselves. 

“I'll warrant there’s some girl you 
wouldn't want to have see you carrying 
on with us old folks,” Martha retorted. 
Fred laughed, a little too earnestly, and 
she pounced upon him: “Fred, you 
young Lothario! Annie, look at him! 
Didn’t I say so?” 

Miss Annie protested with dignity: 
‘Martha, you are very wrong to speak 
so. Fred is too young to think of such 
matters.” 

“Too young? Fiddlesticks! He's 
twenty-six. Come, Fred, tell us about 
her.” 

The young man was a symphony in 
old rose. ‘No, Aunt Martha, you’re all 
wrong,” he vowed. “I can’t think of 
love for a long time yet.” 

Miss Annie winced, for the little lady, 
for all her shy gentleness, was wise 
enough to guess from Fred’s tone— 


“Fred, you'll 
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from the affection with which his 
tongue caressed that magic word “love” 
—that he was doing the very thing he 
now disclaimed—thinking about love a 
very great deal, indeed. She winced, 


did Miss Annie, but because she was of 
the fiber of heroes, she forced a cheer- 
“Won't you tell us 


ful tone to ask: 
about her, Fred ?” 

Fred looked at her in surprise. “But, 
Aunt Annie, I haven’t said there was 
any one.” 

“Don’t wait to be teased, Fred,” 
blurted Martha, herself accepting a cup 
of the despised tea. “Tell us.” 

Fred stirred his cup with great dili- 
gence. 

“Well,” he painfully admitted, “there 
really is an awfully nice girl that I’ve 
met.” Miss Annie crushed a handker- 
chief to her lips. “I never saw her till 
about two weeks ago. She’s the clev- 
erest, most level-headed person in the 
world. You remember the Prague 
case? Mr. Bendicott was defending 
Mrs. Prague, and I was helping him. 
The girl came to court.” 

Miss Annie stifled a remark. She 
had an unalterable opinion of ladies 
who fed their curiosity in those dread- 
ful clinics of the human soul—the 
courts. 

“T didn’t know who she was,” said 
Fred. “But I noticed how her face 
lighted with sympathy for Mrs. Prague, 
now and then. I didn’t mean to watch 
her too closely, but she was such a won- 
derful thing—shone so in that court, 
like a gem among pebbles—that I 
couldn’t take my eyes.away. There is 
a little curved white scar at the corner 
of her mouth that makes her seem al- 
ways smiling. She never saw me watch- 
ing her, though. I was sure of that.” 

“That wasn’t like you, Fred—to 
stare,” reproached Miss Annie. 

“Nonsense! Of course, he would 
stare at a pretty girl. All men do,” 
insisted Miss Martha. 

“T know, Aunt Annie,” Fred agreed. 
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“But she couldn’t have been offended, 
even if she had seen. She was just 
such a beautiful thing to watch. She 
was in court every day, just watching 
and listening.” 

Miss Martha shot a meaning glance 
at her sister. 

“You don’t read the papers, Aunt 
Annie,” Fred resumed, as if defending 
himself against an unspoken charge, “or 
you would have seen some stories about 
the trial—human-interest stories signed 
‘Eleanor Hoyt.’ They were full of un- 
derstanding of Mrs. Prague, full of ap- 
peal. Mr. Bendicott said to me one 
night: ‘If I could talk as Eleanor Hoyt 
can write, we would win this case.’ But 
I never connected ‘Eleanor Hoyt’ with 
this splendid girl in the courtroom.” 

“Of course you did not!’”’ Miss Annie 
agreed. “A newspaper writer would 
hardly be the sort you would—admire, 
Fred.” 

The young man flushed painfully, 
and Miss Martha’s keen eyes saw and 
were a shade less friendly. After all, 
the Pettigrews were the Pettigrews. 
Fred bravely took up the tale: 

“The day for the arguments came. 
This girl was in court. I found myself 
watching her as she listened to Mr. 
Jendicott, and while the jury was out. 
They were out only twenty minutes. 
And then, when they marched back in 
and the foreman said, ‘Not guilty’— 
well!” 

His face lighted, and, in spite of 
themselves, the countenances of the two 
ladies colored faintly in sympathy. 

“After the verdict,” he concluded, 
“everybody was congratulating Mr. 
Bendicott. This girl did, with the oth- 
ers. She came up to him in the bar in- 
closure and shook his hand. I didn’t 
hear what she said. But, in turning 
away, she came face to face with me. 
And, somehow—it seemed perfectly 
natural, really—she said: ‘I’m so glad 
you won!’ And I was so dazed I just 
wrung her hand, and she was gone.” 
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He clung to her hand in a desperate fear that she would somehow vanish from before him. 


After a moment, Miss Martha de- 
manded: “But, Fred, is that all? Who 
was the girl?” 

Fred hesitated. “Well,” he reluc- 
tantly responded, “you'll not like it. I 
asked Mr. Bendicott.” He raised his 
head to look squarely at Miss Annie. 
“Mr. Bendicott said: ‘Why, that’s 
“Eleanor Hoyt.”’” 

No remarks seemed to occur to the 
two proud ladies who loved this boy. 

“Of course,” Fred desperately added, 
“that is only her writing name.” 


As if snatching at a straw, Miss An- 
nie asked: “What is her real name, 
Fred? Who is she?” 

And then poor Fred confessed the ul- 
timate. ‘“I—don’t—know !” he groaned. 


The Fred who presently departed 
from the mansion of the Pettigrews 
walked with lagging steps, and his heart 
was heavy. Until now, he had not 
fully realized how that clear and 
friendly face had filled his thoughts. 
Lifelong loyalty and deference to the 
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two ladies who had been all in all to 
him battled with the girl’s image within 
him. The sedate houses that line Bea- 
con Street seemed to frown upon the 
rebellious young man, and he glanced 
up at them as a guilty boy looks to see 
whether his teacher is watching. It was 
a relief when the public gardens opened 
out ahead. 

You who have never walked in the 
gardens when spring is new, drop the 
unimportant matters of your lives 
forthwith, and voyage, if need be, from 
the ends of the world for the experi- 
ence. The gardens in spring are youth, 
gay and flower-bedecked. On this day, 
the tulips were in glory, nodding like 
sleepy damsels on their slender stems ; 
while about their roots, as a ground of 
shy beauty for their gorgeous hues, 
violets and pansies and such wee flow- 
ers were clustered. The grass was put- 
ting on the verdant hue of spring; and 
over the trees was spread a marvelous 
lacy pattern—each twig limned by the 
most delicate tracery of living green. 

Fred’s proper way lay up the hill 
and over and down to the hive of the 
city, but something lured him aside, 
and he turned along the winding gar- 
den paths. An old man on a bench, like 
a tortoise on a sunny rock, lifted a curi- 
ous head at his passing. Gardeners 
were seeding beneath the trees, and two 
children, prattling in an alien tongue 
whose silvery syllables wove witchery 
into the wonder and beauty of the late 
afternoon, were busy in the path with 
some matter of pebbles end a crooked 
stick. 

At the bridge above the swan boats, 
Fred stopped to look back the way he 
had come. The sun had just dropped 


below the buildings toward the river, 
and its last magic rays, leaping aloft, 
caught a huge mountain of cloud, and - 
by some wondrous alchemy transmuted 
chill mist to purest, virgin gold. When 
he turned and moved on along the 
bridge, the glory of the departing day 
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danced in fire before his eyes; and it 
was through this glow and color, as in 
an aureole, that he saw the girl who had 
filled his soul with sorrow and delight. 

She was watching a boatload of chil- 
dren on the little pond below, and had 
not seen him. Her lips were faintly 
parted in a smile, and the little scar 
showed pure white against her cheek. 
The sun had warmed that cheek till it 
glowed beneath the black shadow of her 
hair. Her figure bent in gracious 
curves as she leaned upon the balus- 
trade; and her lips were ripe cherries, 
fair bursting with stored sweetness and 
delight. Even as he paused, she left 
the rail and turned, so facing him. And 
their eyes met, and she smiled and 
gripped his hand as a comrade might, 
unaffectedly glad that he had found her, 
and she him. 

“Why—how—how do you do?” poor, 
dizzy Fred managed to say, and he 
clung to her hand in a desperate fear 
that she would somehow vanish from 
before him. “How do you do, Miss 
Hoyt ?” 

“Not ‘Miss Hoyt,’” she corrected. 
“That’s just by way of a pseudonym. 
Agnes O’Rourke is my real name.” 

Agnes O’Rourke! Poor Miss Annic! 

Fred had known that the girl would 
have the faintest, most delicious, blar- 
neying, lingering twist to her tongue. 
He hoped desperately that she would 
speak again, and when she turned away 
to look down at the water, tried to 


prompt her. 
“Isn’t this a great day, Miss 
O’Rourke ?” 
“You’ve noticed it, then?’ she 


drawled, flashing him one glimpse of 
laughing eyes that took all the sting 
from her words. 

But Fred did not hear, did not even 
know what it was he had said to her. 
He was still blinded, like a man who 
comes from dark to light, by the near- 
ness and the sweetness of her. Dusk 
was already dimming the beauty all 
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about. He rested an elbow on the rail, 
and they stood side by side and silent 
for a space; and in the silence passed 
through all the preliminaries of ac- 
quaintance, and were friends without 
another word. 

“T say, Miss Hoyt,” he offered, after 
a time. “I suppose you know—what 
great stories you wrote about Mrs. 
Prague?” 

She turned seriously to face him. 
“Tell me,” she urged naively. ‘“There’s 
nothing I like better than being 
praised.” 

Under her eyes, he stammered : 

“Why—why—they were great, that’s 
all. You seemed to know just how the 
woman felt, and everything!” 

She looked away, and he breathed 
again. 

“T did know, I suppose. Women do. 
I’ve always rubbed against people a 
good deal—as cash girl and stenogra- 
pher, and now reporter. You get to 
know people that way.” 

“T wish you could know my people,” 
he said wistfully. 

And it was so obviously a genuine 
wish that the girl replied: 

“Tell me about them, please.” 

Fred told her, a little about himself 
and much about his father; then much 
more about the two aunts. The girl 
felt a little warm pulse in her throat, 
liking him and thinking him very boy- 
ish and delightful. As a matter of fact, 
he was twenty-six, and she but twenty- 
two—but good women are old enough 
at ten to “mother” any number of 
grown men. Fred told her about Miss 
Annie, and she, exclaimed with delight 
at the picture he drew; and he looked 
at her with a quick, unembarrassed 
smile of sympathy. His first confusion 
had melted in the sun of her comrade- 
ship. He even told her about Lias and 
the saber cut, and how Lias must so 
often be off for deplorable pleasures, 
and she chuckled and murmured: 

“Poor old man—I know just how he 
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feels. All his deviltry bottled up in 
that quiet; splendid house—of course, it 
boils over once in a while.” 

They strolled away through the gar- 
dens, and dusk had altogether fallen as 
they came to a bench set upon a little 
sloping bank above the water. 

“Can’t we sit here,” he asked, “for a 
while?” 

She looked up at him, and in the 
semidark her eyes glowed and shone, 
and then seemed to want to turn away 
and hide from his as she moved beside 
him to the seat. He stood for a mo- 
ment looking off across the water 
through the gardens. Fred’s blood was 
swift and young, and ran an unfalter- 
ing course. Standing there with his 
back to her, silently he purged his heart 
of all his treasured sins, and silently 
pledged himself to unnamed things. 
Then, straightening like a man who 
purposes high deeds, he turned back to 
her. 

She was very lovely in the dusk—a 
little, little girl looking up at him. As 
he stood above her, the faint, warm 
fragrance of her clouded up around 
him in the still night. 

Trembling, he found his tongue to 
say: ‘Miss Hoyt’—for he loved the 
name by which she had come to him— 
“T’ve just—got to tell you In 
court—all those days—watching you— 
your dear, sweet eyes—thinking about 
you—seeing you—and then, when you 
shook hands with me “ 

He halted, miserable. He wasn’t get- 
ting anywhere. The girl had not moved 
save to lift her head a little and look off 
through the gardens. 

“T’ve just got to tell you,” said Fred. 
“T couldn’t, don’t you see From 
that day you first came I remem- 
ber the little pin at your throat was 
loose, and I wanted to tell you ’ 
Her fingers moved swiftly to her 
throat. “And I used to watch yous 
and you were always so exquisite— 
and I used to dream of what you would 
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be like—and you’re everything I 
dreamed—and lots more—lots !” 

Still she was so bafflingly silent. It 
bothered him. 

“Eleanor,” he whispered, “all there 
is to it—I’m—I love you—that’s all.”’ 
The words were almost lost, his voice 
had fallen so low. He caught his breath 
and her hand. ‘“L-love you, just love 
you—do you hear?” 

Even now, this provoking young lady 
kept her eyes upon the lake. 

He pleaded: ‘‘Dear—doesn’t this 
mean anything to you? Don’t you feel 
anything when I talk this way?” 

He would have gone on, but she 
turned her eyes at last to his, and before 
their beauty and tenderness the words 
died in a great lump in his throat. 

“Yes, Mr. Pettigrew,” she said softly 
—slowly. “Yes—it does mean—a great 
deal—to have you talk so—to me. But 
you see—I don’t know what to do—in a 
“case like this. You see, when you— 
tell me things—it makes my arms feel 
—oh, so queer and achy—hungry— 
honey !” 

And the young lady barely got out 
that last tiny little word. 





It was a long time before there was 
any conversation worth recording. Bliss 
barred Fred’s worrisome thoughts. The 
lazy evening drew along, strollers 
traversed the path behind them, mur- 
muring voices were all about. With 
hands just touching in electric contact, 
they sat and dreamed and whispered. 
It was the girl who ventured: 

“T hope your aunts will like me, 
dear. They will—won’t they?” It was 
a soft appeal. 

Fred, jerked from Elysium by the 
rude hook of memory, was almost star- 
tled into a groan. He would have lied, 


but this was no time for even so gentle 
a deception. 

“Honey,” he admitted, “we’re going 
to have a hard time with them.” 

He was her ally now, against Petti- 
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grews living and dead. She looked up 
at him in hurt surprise. 

“Trouble?” she repeated. 

And this time Fred did groan. 

“They’re prejudiced against you be- 
cause you—work.” 

“You’ve talked to them 
then?” 

“Talked to them? Why, dearest—my 
heart has been singing a you-song since 
the first minute I saw you! I had to 
talk to them.” 

Much more of this, then pensively 
from her: 

“Of course, O’Rourke isn’t a par- 
ticularly pretty name. But all the 
O’Rourkes I ever knew were mighty 
nice people.” 

Frantically he protested his apprecia- 
tion of this fact. 

“And you know they can’t keep me 
from loving you—and marrying you.” 
She stiffened indefinably, and _ he 
begged: “You won’t let them spoil 
everything for us, will you?” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
Then: 

“Fred, you can’t afford to disappoint 
them or hurt them. My claim on you 
is really only a brand-new thing. So, 
Fred, dear, we’ll just wait. I couldn't 
ever marry you unless they wanted it— 
unless they almost asked me to. I 
couldn’t ask them, you know.” She 
smiled a little. “Because, Fred, I’m not 
a bit ashamed of being an O’Rourke.” 


about me, 





The usual tea hour next day was less 
peaceful than customary. Miss Annie 
was unhappy; for Lias had departed 
the night before, a brand-new five-dol- 
lar bill in his pocket, literally licking his 
chops, and her heart was sad for his 
big, erring splay feet. Fred made ten- 
tative advances, shifted his sails to this 
wind and that, but found no breach in 
the wall of opposition. He told them 
how he had met the girl in the gardens, 
and had told her—what there was to 
tell. He admitted that her name was 














O’Rourke. A slight shudder passed 
over Miss Annie’s form at this, and 
even Martha seemed to think it the last 
word. 

“It’s a good, hard-working name,” 
she admitted. “But to marry Fred Pet- 
tigrew—I guess not!” 

“We all had the same ancestors once,” 
Fred asserted. “And she’s as proud as 
you. She’ll never marry me unless you 
make advances.” 

“Then you are perfectly safe, Fred, 
my boy,” Martha assured him. “Though 
I wouldn’t expect such feeling in a girl 
who would allow herself to be courted 
in the public gardens.” 

Frederick departed at length, thor- 
oughly cast down. Three hours later, 
the telephone summoned him to return 
in haste. Lias was hurt, had been 
brought home. Fred taxied to the house 
and rushed up the stairs. Lias was the 
best-loved member of the family, and 
Fred knew that the two ladies would be 
at his bedside. 

Sure enough, Miss Martha met him 
at the door. Her eyes were swollen 
with tears, but she was smiling. 

“He’s all right,” she cried. ‘He 
broke his leg, but Doctor Evans says 
he will get over it.” 

Lias looked pitifully shrunken, his 
rickety old body outlined under the 
covers. Miss Annie was stroking one 
of the huge, rattly black hands, and 
soothing the old man. Lias grinned 
weakly at Fred. 

“‘Heah I is, Marster Fred,” he said. 
“Put’ nigh good as new.” 

Fred patted the shiny black poll and 


gulped. “Course you are, Lias. I’m 
darned sorry. Does it hurt?” 

“Naw, suh,” Lias asseverated. 

Miss Annie explained: ‘A man hit 


him with an automobile.” 

“He ought to be arrested!” Martha 
declared. 
where he was going 

Miss Annie believed in the forgive- 
ness of sins. 


“Why couldn’t he watch 


> 
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“At least, Martha, he had the grace 
to bring Lias home to us. That was 
something.” 

“Huh,” said Lias, unforgiving. “He’d 
never done dat, hadn’t a-been for her.” 
But they didn’t hear him. 

Fred asked: ‘Who was the man?” 

“He drove up here and asked if Lias 
belonged here,” Miss Martha explained. 
“He carried him upstairs and then 
went for the doctor. I think he left 
his card downstairs.” 

“Hit wuz the lady done it,” Lias per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, was there a lady with him, 
Lias?” Miss Annie asked. “There was 
none in the automobile.” 

“Yas’m,” Lias vowed. “She got out 
to the cornder. Yas’m, hit wuz her 
told him whur to come.” 

Some little chamber in Fred’s heart 
began to beat with swift prescience. He 
bent over the bed. 

“Tell it from the beginning, Lias.” 

“Well, suh,” said Lias obediently, “I 
wuz jes’ meanderin’ crost Treemont 
Street, not sayin’ nothin’ to nobody, an’ 
nobody wa’n’t sayin’ nothin’ to me. 
Mebbe I didn’t jes’ watch whur I wuz 
steppin’. I wuz a little tired.” He 
glanced shamefacedly at Miss Annie, 
and she patted his hand. Lias was com- 
forted and continued: “I wuz walkin’ 
along, an’—blam! Nex’ thing I 
knowed, I didn’ know nothin’. I wuz 
down in de street, ’spectin’ any minute 
’u’d be the nex’. P’liceman standin’ 
oveh me. I wuz skeered.” 

Fred was watching the two ladies, a 
wild hope rioting within him. 

“The man in de automobile come 
back,” Lias continued. “The p’lice- 
man tuk his name. Man wanted to 
know whur I lived—said he’d drive me 
home. I wouldn’t tell ’em. Didn’ want 
no p’liceman knowin’ about you-all hav- 
in’ a no-count nigger lak me.” 

“Bless your heart, Lias!” 
Martha began to cry again. 

“They wuz a crowd around by now. 


Miss 
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Martha turned on the young man. “Fred,” she snapped, “was it her?” 




















I heerd the p’liceman say: ‘I’ve rung 
fer an ambulance. His leg’s broke.’ 
That skeered me wusser. Them am- 
bulancers don’t do you no good. I 


heerd some one say: ‘Why, hit’s 
Lias!’ ” 
* ‘Tias’?” Miss Annie echoed. “Was 


it Miss Hopkins?” Miss Hopkins was 
Miss Annie’s accomplice in many a cup 
of tea. 

“No’m,”  Lias insisted. ‘* ’Twan’t 
Miss Hopkins. Dis wuz a young lady 
—right young an’ right purty. She say 
to de p'liceman: ‘I know dis man. 
He’s Lias. I'll tek him home. We'll 
tek care of him.’ 

“De p’liceman axed her whur I lived. 
She wudden tell. She say she’d tek me 
home if de auto man ’u’d drive us. De 
p’liceman axed de auto man: ‘Will you 
tek him home?’ Man say: ‘Yas, in- 
deed.’ P’liceman seemed to figger. I 
wuz skeered he’d keep me fer de am- 
bulancers. I knowed dis lady wouldn’t 
hurt me. I c’d see she wuz folks, jes’ 
lak anybody. I sez: ‘She’ll tek me 
home.’ So dey put me in de man’s 
automobile, an’ she tol’ him whur to 
drive, an’ we come a-scootin’. She got 
out at de cornder. Dat’s all dey wuz 
to it.” 

“Who could it have been, Annie?” 
Miss Martha wondered. 

“Any of our friends would have 
come to the house,” her sister replied. 
“But certainly she was a lady, who- 
ever she was.” 

“Think of poor, scared Lias in a hos- 
pital!” Martha murmured. 

“Yas’m—I’d ’a’ died in a horspital,” 
Lias averred. “Yas’m, dis lady wuz 
folks. She sure wuz a good fr’en’ to 
Lias.” 

“She is a good friend of ours, too, 
Lias, whoever she is,” Miss Annie as- 
sured him. 

And it was true—there was no surer 
road to the Pettigrew heart than to be- 
friend the old darky. A chain has its 
weakest link, and a walled city its most 
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vulnerable gate. The Pettigrews’ weak- 
est link and most vulnerable gate was 
Lias. Fred, supremely happy now, and 
sure in his new hope, saw the hearts of 
the two warm more and more to this 
stranger friend of the old negro’s. 

“I do wish,” Miss Annie remarked, 
in genuine distress, “I do wish this 
young lady had come with Lias, so that 
we might have thanked her.” 

“She wuz folks, all right,” Lias said 
again. It was his highest encomium. 

Miss Martha was whimpering with 
sheer relief that Lias was well, and that 
the world would clear again. 

“T could 1-l-love her, whoever she— 
is,” she sobbed. 

And then Fred struck: 
did this lady look like?” 

Lias picked his words. 

“Why, she wuz jes’ so-so fer size,” he 
declared. “Jes’ so-so—an’ purty as a 
pitcher. Black fair, an’ big black eyes, 
an’ red cheeks.” 

“Was she nicely dressed?” Miss An- 
nie asked. 

“Yas’m—no fandangoes—jes’ dressed 
up nice an’ smooth lookin’.” 

There was a little pause. The aunts 
were trying to place this description 
among their acquaintances. Then Fred 
asked innocently: 

“Lias, did this lady—have a little 
scar on her face?” 

Miss Martha caught the import of his 
word—shot a glance at Fred, and then 
at Lias. 

“Yassuh,” Lias declared readily. 
“Yassuh. She had a little curly white 
scar by her mouth—so hit gave her a 
sort 0’ smiley look, all de time.” 

Martha turned on the young man. 

“Fred,” she snapped, “was it her?” 

“Was it who?” Miss Annie wanted 
to know, still puzzled. 

“Annie, don’t you remember?” Miss 
Martha blurted, turning impatiently on 
her sister. “Fred told us his Miss 
O’Rourke had such a scar.” 


“Lias, what 
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Miss Annie, her lips parted in sur- 
prise, turned to Fred. 

“Yes, Aunt Annie,” Fred said, a plea 
in his voice, “it must have been Miss 
O’Rourke. I told her about Lias. And 
she knew you wouldn’t want him any- 
where but here. She must have hap- 
pened to be there when he was struck.” 

“She’s a lady, if her name is 
O’Rourke,” declared Aunt Martha, and 
began to dry her tears and rearrange 
her hair in businesslike fashion. Miss 
Annie was still bewildered. Her world 
was shaking. 

“Yas’m, she’s folks,” murmured Lias 
sleepily. 

Martha’s face was glowing with a 
high resolve. 

‘“‘Annie,” she said, “I’m going to get 
this girl and put my arms around her 
and bring her here, so we can tell her 
we're ashamed of ourselves.” She was 
already starting for the door. ‘Where 
is she, Fred?” 

“Probably at the Star office, Aunt 
Martha,” Fred answered. ‘“‘Shan’t I go 
for her?” 

3ut he didn’t mean the offer, and 
Miss Martha ignored it. 

“But, Martha,” Aunt Annie weakly 
protested, “is it just the thing—for you 
to go to her—to-night?”’ The Petti- 
grews were faltering. 
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“Annie Pettigrew,” Martha replied 
grimly, “we owe that girl an apology, 
and she’s to have it—and to have Fred, 
too, if she wants: him. Though I don’t 
see why she should.” Fred grinned 
happily. “I’m going to get her and 
bring her here, and if you don’t tell 
her and show her you’re ashamed of 
yourself, I’ll be ashamed of you.” 

She was gone on the word. Miss An- 
nie falteringly followed her down the 
stairs, and would have protested again. 
But the memory of her beloved Lias, 
and of this girl’s understanding of his 
plight and swift service in his time of 
need, checked the protest, and she said 
instead : 

“You are right, Martha. I’m a stub- 
born old lady. Tell her—I am waiting 
to welcome her.” 

Which was surely a great deal from a 
Pettigrew to an O’Rourke. 

Upstairs in Lias’ room, Fred was 
hugging his happiness. 

“Lias,” he laughed, “‘you don’t look 
like the pictures of Dan Cupid—little 
naked kid with wings.” 

“Huh,” grunted Lias, almost asleep. 
“Dat automobile putty nigh put some 
wings on Lias, sure enough.” And 
then, as he floated away on a billow of 
drowsiness, a last murmur: ‘“Yas’m, 
she’s sure folks.” 





The Travels of a Young Woman 
Miss CORRIE JONES left a small town in southern Missouri and made her 


way to the Far West. 


Occasionally, she wrote her younger sister where 


she was and where she intended to go next. 
One day a neighbor in the little Missouri town asked the younger sister when 


Miss Corrie would return. 


“T declare I don’t know,” replied the sister. 


“Corrie wrote me that she was 


going to Frisco, and after that I know she and Aunt Betty are going to San 
Francisco—so I can’t tell, with all that traveling, whether she’ll ever get home.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

E were upstairs in my room, Fe- 
licity and I, after that unreal 
scene down in my stepfather’s 

library. I could still see before my 
mind’s eyes the amazement on James 
Delaney’s face, widening to derision, 
bursting forth in a loud laugh at the 
preposterous claim of the woman. I 
could still see my stepfather’s perturba- 
tion. I could still see the woman’s ris- 
ing anger at the unbelief and mockery 
with which she was greeted. I could 
still hear my stépfather’s voice saying: 
“But, my good woman, this is Mr. 
James Delaney, here, and I should infer 
from your manner and from his that 
you have never set eyes upon each 
other.” I could hear James Delaney’s 
corroborative “Right, sir! Not guilty!” 
I could still see the look of cunning, of 
sly, triumphant trickery flit across Fe- 
licity’s face, and I could still hear the 
woman’s shrill reply: 

“T never did set eyes on that feller. 
That’s no more James Delaney than 
Mrs. Borkvist, here, is James Delaney. 
I’m James Delaney’s widow, if he’s 
dead, and | guess I know him! I guess 
he wouldn’t have grown out of recol- 
lection in the time since I’ve seen him!” 

My stepfather had turned wearily 
away. He had said grimly: “These 
successive claimants are growing fairly 
monotonous. Felicity, | supposed you 
had too much sense to be taken in by 
an absurdity of this kind.” He pressed 


a button, and when Mollie replied to 
its summons, he said coldly: “Mollie, 
tell Foster to hitch up and take these 
women back to the village.” 

“So that’s the way you're goin’ to 
take it, is it?” cried the stranger bel- 
ligerently. She whirled turbulently 
around, and cried out to Felicity: 
“What did I tell you? What did the 
lawyer in New York tell you? That 
we'd be fools if we tried to manage this 
ourselves—that we’d have to have a 
lawyer sooner or later, and it would be 
better sooner! He'll turn us out of the 
house, will he? Well, he’ll soon see!” 

By and by the hideous scene had 
ended, the noisy clamor of the woman 
had died down, my stepfather’s curt, 
staccato denials of all her claims had 
ended, and she had been driven off 
down the road to the village. Impostor 
as I believed her, I could not help being 
at least sorry for her. I had managed 
to detain Felicity, and now we were up- 
stairs together, and I was cross-exam- 
ining her. At first she was noncommit- 
tal; she would have nothing to say to 
me. I appealed to her one known vul- 
nerability. 

Felicity,” I said, “I will give you a 
thousand dollars if you will sit down 
here with me aid tell me what you 
know about our affairs, if you will an- 
swer my questions.” 

I was not afraid that she would lie 
to me. Felicity lacked the fictional im- 
agination. She might refuse to speak, 
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but I knew that, despite all that com- 
mercial ability of hers, she had not the 
wit to invent and maintain plausible 
falsehoods. 

“T know a great deal, Miss Wynn” 
she told me calmly. 

I could scarcely keep from smiling 
at the intimation that her knowledge 
was not to be bought for a thousand 
dollars, that her figure would be higher. 

“T will not give you a cent more than 
that,” I replied, as businesslike as her- 
self. “But you must remember that 
Mr. Wynn will undoubtedly turn your 
friend over to the authorities for an 
attempt at blackmail.” I was trying to 
frighten Felicity; I had not the least 
idea whether it was of attempted black- 
mail that the woman had been guilty, 
but I put my trust in the fact that the 
young Frenchwoman knew even less of 
American law than I did. “And, if he 


does, you will doubtless be held as an 
accomplice,” I went on convincingly. 


“And then you will have to answer 
every question the lawyers put to you. 
You would do better, Felicity, to take 
my offer. A thousand dollars is a great 
deal better than nothing at all. And I 
assure you that no one else is likely to 
pay you a cent for anything that you 
may know.” 

She seemed to ponder the matter in 
her own mind for a few minutes. Then 
her pretty mouth straightened itself in 
a firm line. She had made up her mind. 
She nodded toward me. 

“Very well, Miss Wynn,” she said, 
with that promptness, that unsentimen- 
tal, efficient air which had always so 
happily characterized her. ‘What is it 
you want to know?” 

“T want to know, first of all, who 
killed Count Antonio.” 

Felicity had evidently made up her 
mind to earn her money. 

“T will tell you, since it cannot do any 
harm now. Carl, my husband, Carl 
Borkvist, killed him.” 

Long before as it had happened, 
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cured as I had been of any faint, girlish 
infatuation for the man who had had 
my promise to marry him, | felt a 
deadly faintness créep over me at her 
words. It was almost a nausea. To 
think what I had been walking into— 
marriage with a man who, beneath my 
very roof, could conduct an affair with 
a servant! For a second I could not 
speak. Suddenly Felicity seemed to 
realize what was in my mind. She 
leaned forward, and with more human, 
womanly pride than I had suspected her 
of being able to feel, she cried: 

“Oh, no, not that! Not what you 
think! He did not come to me as you 
think. It was because Carl thought 
that, too, because Carl, too, believed him 
my lover, that he killed’ him. But it 
was not so. On my word, on my faith, 
Miss Wynn, it was not that!” 

The air seemed cleared by her earnest 
words. I looked at her searchingly. 

“What was it, then?” I asked. 

She hesitated for a second, and then 
composed herself to a narrative. 

“It will be rather a long story, though 
I will make it as short as I can,’ she 
told me. “I had known the count a long 
time. I had first known him when I 
was employed as a lady’s maid by a lady 
in Paris. He was her chauffeur. I will 
not deny that then there was some 
thought in my mind that we might 
marry, for we worked together, we 
planned things together. But he went 
away to Italy; he had gotten a new 
position, a better one, a position as tu- 
tor, I did not know in whose family. 
By and by he wrote to me that he had 
come in to the title of an uncle or a 
cousin of his, and then, of course, I 
knew that we could never be anything 
to each other. For I was not a lady, 
and he was a titled gentleman.” 

She paused for < moment. Her clear, 
sharp, dark eyes were blurred. I think 
I guessed her secret—that she had been 
capable of a romantic sentiment for the 
dashing adventurer. But the look 
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passed, and she was immediately the 
businesslike maid I had always known. 

“He came to Paris, where | was, 
shortly after that. He was always very 
friendly to me, even after he became 
count—he treated me like an equal, al- 
most. He said that we were partners. 
He told me I would do well in Amer- 
ica—that I would make more money, 
enough to come home and buy a little 
place, if I wanted to, by and by. He 
even said that perhaps I might make 
a good marriage—that there were no 
social distinctions in the United States 
and that one man was as good there as 
another, and all women much better. 
He said that he was coming, too; that, 
though he had succeeded to a title, al- 
most no money went with it, and that 
he meant to make a rich American mar- 
riage.” 

She looked at me with a flicker of 
curiosity in her glance. She seemed to 
be asking how I would bear this dis- 
covery of my fiancé’s ground of attach- 
ment to me. But I had known it too 
long to care. She went on again, with 
that air of trying to remember accu- 
rately the details of her story: 

“Well, he came over here, and by and 
by he wrote to me that if I would fol- 
low, he could get me a position with a 
rich New York lady, where I would 
make much more money than I was 
making in France. Besides what I would 
make from her, he told me that he 
would give me a certain sum if I would 
gain information for him about the peo- 
ple who came to the house. I think he 
found it a very good thing to have some 
one like me on the inside of the houses 
where he visited. You see, I was in 
the way of hearing things that no mere 
visitor could ever find out. And I will 
say for myself that I helped him a great 
deal. I used to hear Mrs. Graham-War- 
ren and her sister talking about you and 
about Mr. Wynn. It was I who first 
told Count Antonio that you had a for- 
tune in your own right and no connec- 
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tions—that was what he particularly 
wanted,’ she added impudently. “So 
many European gentlemen had either 
been shamed by the families of the 
American women they married, or been 
interfered with by them, that he wanted, 
if possible, to marry a rich girl with 
no immediate connections.” 

That stung me, I confess. I felt the 
angry blood pulse in my forehead. Fool, 
fool that I had been, with my delusion 
of conquest and power! And he who 
had dared plot this thing was an ex- 
servant. 

“Well,” Felicity went on, “he got my 
mistress to introduce him to you and 
to Mr. Wynn, and pretty soon you were 
engaged. It all came out just as he 
had planned. He gave me a little com- 
mission on what I had told him. And, 
by and by, when my employer—how is 
that you say?—went broke on Wall 
Street, and my mistress had to give up 
her servants, | got a place with you. [| 


have always supposed that Count An- 


tonio got it for me.” She looked at 
me inquisitively. 

“I really have forgotten whether he 
recommended you or not,” I replied, 
with what indifference I could muster. 
But there was a dim little recollection 
in my mind, like a puff of smoke in the 
air, that he had mentioned to me, one 
day when I was complaining about 
servants, that he knew of an admirable 
one. What a soft, malleable piece of 
putty I had been in the hands of these 
two European swindlers! 

“After I took service with you,” Fe- 
licity went on fluently, “I used to often 


‘see the count for a few moments as he 


came in or went out of the house. He 
had told me to keep my ears open, and 
I did. He wanted to know about the 
gentlemen who came to see you, and | 
used to tell him. And about the people 
who came to see your guardian, too. 
The count always said that every little 
bit of knowledge came in useful, and 
so I always kept my ears and my eyes 
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open. And then finally one afternoon, 
as I was dusting the hall downstairs, 
there came the gentleman whom you 
call Mr. James Delaney.” 

“Yes, yes,” I barely breathed. I 
leaned forward in intense excitement. 
At last we were coming to the climax 
of the tale. 

“T showed him into the library,” she 
said, ‘“‘and then I hung around the door, 
for there was something about him that 
made him seem important, that made 
me sure something was going to happen. 
So I listened as closely as I could. It 
was a moist, hot afternoon, gray and 
foggy—you remember ?” 

Oh, I remembered, I remembered! 

Felicity went on: “The windows 
were open onto the terrace and onto 
the side porch for air. Mrs. Wheel- 
wright had a headache and was in her 
room that day. You had gone out rid- 
ing. There was no one to watch what I 
was doing, and I kept slipping out upon 
the porch and upon the terrace. I 
would snip the withered leaves from the 
laurel pots on the terrace, so as to seem 
to be doing something in case any one 
should see me and call me to account. 
And so I heard a great deal of what the 
strange caller and Mr. Wynn said to 
each other. Not everything, though. I 
don’t know how their talk began, or 
how Mr. Delaney introduced himself to 
Mr. Wynn. But I know that when I 
first overheard them, Mr. Wynn was 
saying, very emphatically, that the other 
gentleman was an impostor, that he was 
not James Delaney, and that he would 
have him arrested and thrown out of 
the house unless he went quietly of his 
own accord at once. 

“And the strange gentleman just 
laughed, in that way he’s got, and he 
said: ‘If I were not James Delaney, 
how could I bring you these proofs? 
If I were not he, how could I know all 
about his school days, all about the days 
before he came to this country? And if 
I’m not James Delaney, where is James 
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Delaney? What has become of him?’ 
And then Mr. Wynn didn’t say any- 
thing for a little while. And they were 
quiet so long that I went into the hall 
and lost a good deal. Then I went out 
on the side porch, and they were talking 
again. But Mr. Wynn had stopped say- 
ing that he would have Mr. Delaney 
arrested, and he was saying now that he 
wouldn’t break your engagement. And 
then I listened very hard, for it came 
about as the count used to always say 
—that if you keep your ears open, you 
always hear something that affects 
yourself. Of course, it didn’t affect me 
at firsthand, what they were saying, but 
it affected the count, and the count paid 
me to hear things. 

“Well, I can’t remember everything 
that passed back and forth between 
them. But the gist of all the talk was 
this: that Mr. James Delaney had seen 
you somewhere, and had fallen in love 
with you, and that he meant to marry 
you. And he told Mr. Wynn that he, 
Mr. Wynn, would have to get rid of 
the count. He told him that it ought 
to be an easy job—that there were al- 
ways plenty of reasons for objecting to a 
foreign nobleman, and that he was sure 
Mr. Wynn was very ingenious about 
inventing reasons for getting rid of 
people he did not want to have around. 

“And then Mr. Wynn groaned, and 
he came toward the window, as if he 
wanted air, and I slipped back into the 
little hall behind the library. And then 
I heard the telephone bell ring, and I 
ran to the instrument in the hall and 
picked up the message—and Mr. Wynn 
was telephoning from the library to the 
club, and telling the count to come over. 
And afterward I went back near the 
door, and Mr. Wynn rang for me and 
told me that Mr. Delaney was to spend 
the night, and for me to make a room 
ready for him. 

‘And pretty soon the count came over 
on horseback, and they had a very loud 
and angry conversation, and then you 














came in. Everything else you know 
yourself, Miss Wynn. I managed to 
meet the count as he was leaving the 
grounds, and told him I had news for 
him. And he said he’d be back that 
night, that I should meet him under the 
balcony. Well, he came—and Carl j 

Her voice broke, she shuddered, the 
color receded from her healthily red 
lips. She closed her eyes as if to shut 
out a sight that persisted in rising be- 
fore them. 

“But why,” I asked her, “did you 
run away?” 

She looked at me wonderingly. 

“Why, I was afraid for my life! Oh, 
if you had seen Carl when he came in 
that night! If you had seen how he 
looked at me! If you had seen how he 
looked at me! I didn’t dare to stay. 
He had made me marry him—almost 
made me! I was always afraid of him. 
And that night! And he wouldn’t be- 
lieve me when I told him I was merely 
the count’s spy in the house, that he was 
not my lover. Carl wouldn’t believe me. 
And when he looked at me, with those 
heavy eyes of his all wild and red, I 
was afraid for my life, and I knew that 
even if he didn’t kill me, the lawyers 
could make me tell on him, once they 
began to ask me questions, and that 
then he would surely kill me. So the 
easiest thing to do seemed to be to run 
away. I thought Carl would not try to 
follow me, for he would be afraid that 
I would be a witness against him if he 
brought me back. And so—well, that 
was the way it all happened.” 

We were quiet for a space, each busy 
with her own recollections. 

“Why did you refuse to recognize 
me that time in Jamaica?” I demanded 
suddenly. 

Felicity’s look grew less tragic ; some- 
thing like a smile dented the corners of 
her lips. 

“T was afraid to, Miss Wynn,” she 
said. “I didn’t know that Carl was 
dead; and I didn’t want any one who 
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could give him information to know 


where I was. That was all.” 

I reflected for a few seconds. Fe- 
licity’s story, thus far, seemed to me to 
bear the stamp of truth. Not only did 
she seem to me, as | have said, too little 
imaginative to invent the details she had 
supplied, but they themselves seemed to 
fit in with my own half knowledge. But 
her present expedition—how was she 
going to account for that? I put the 
question to her. 

“Felicity,” I said, “what does this 
present performance mean? Who is 
that woman you have brought here?” 

“She says she is the wife of your 
guardian’s ward, Mr. James Delaney. 
Upon my word, Miss Wynn, that is 
what she claims. I haven't made up a 
thing.” 

“But where did you pick her up? 
What are you doing now, that you 
should meet a woman like that?” 

“T did not meet her as a friend,” Fe- 
licity informed me, with considerable 
hauteur. “But | am a companion—that 
is, a sort of maid and companion—to a 
Mrs. Outerbridge in New York. I got 
the position when I came back from the 
West Indies. I didn’t like having to 
take care of the little girl while I was 
in the other lady’s e.nploy, and so I 
changed as soon as I| returned to New 
York. Mrs. Outerbridge is an old lady, 
a widow. And she is interested in a 
good many sorts of charities, but chiefly 
in what she calls ‘rescue work.’” It 
seemed to me that I caught a grim sar- 
casm in Felicity’s manner. “I do a 
good deal for her—errands and the like. 
And sometimes, when the society sends 
these women to her house, I have to see 
them, if she happens to be busy or away 
from home. And that is how I got ac- 
quainted with this woman.” 

“And she introduced herself to you 
at Mrs. Outerbridge’s house as Mrs. 
James Delaney?” I asked skeptically. 

Felicity shook her had and smiled a 
little. 
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“No, Miss Wynn,” she said. “She 
calls herself by a prettier name than 
that—she calls herself Lorraine Levitt. 
But she was sick; that was how Mrs. 
Outerbridge happened to get hold of 
her. And—you don’t understand about 
women like that, Miss Wynn. I didn’t 
myself until I began to work for Mrs. 
Outerbridge. They are the most awful 
liars! You've no idea! And they think 
of the most strange, the most marvelous 
lies!’ I, who am a respectable woman, 
could never think of the things that 
they say have happened to them—at 
least, I couldn’t have thought of them 
once, but now I can; I have heard them 
so often! 

“Well, Mrs. Outerbridge got board 
for this woman, when she came out of 
the hospital, in a quiet family of poor 
people—while she was getting better, 
you know. And she was to get plain 
sewing for her to do when she was 
strong enough. Plain sewing!” Felicity 
laughed ironically. “And I used to have 
to go to see her and take her jelly and 
aprons to hem and all that sort of thing. 
Well,” she added philosophically, “I 
was paid to do it!” 

“Yes,” I interrupted her musing, “but 
I am waiting to hear how Lorraine Lev- 
itt ever discovered that she was Mrs. 
James Delaney.” 

“It was like this: 
me great tales of the men she had 
known and the places she had been and 
seen. It was not uninteresting, made- 
moiselle.” Felicity lapsed into her 
French manner. “But one night, when 
I went down, she had been drinking, 
and she was very sad and maudlin and 
full of recollections. And she told me 
how good she had been when she was 
a girl, and how refined and high and 
rich her family was, and how she had 
been married to a young man, a very 
rich young man! But their marriage 
had not been announced—it had been 
private. He was not of age. Finally, 
when he came of age, he was to have a 


She used to tell- 
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meeting with his guardian, and prop- 
erty was to be transferred, and all that. 
She came with him to New York, where 
they were to meet. She was a girl of 
the town where the young man had 
been at college; once she told me her 
father was a professor! Of course, you 
understand, she accompanied this young 
man secretly. She went to a hotel— 
they went to a hotel. But he left her 
there and registered also at the place 
where his guardian was stopping. And 
he used to take her about as much as 
he could, considering that he was 
obliged to spend some time with his 
guardian. 

“One evening, when he had heen gone 
all day—she hadn’t seen him for twen- 
ty-four hours, I think she said—she 
waited for him to come and take her to 
a theater. She waited and waited, and 
he didn’t come. He never came again. 
And in two or three days she had used 
up all her money. And she thought he 


had given her the slip, and she was wild! 
She didn’t know the name of the place 
where his guardian was staying, or she 
would have gone straight there and 


made a fuss. But she didn’t know. And 
while she was fuming about it, she hap- 
pened to see a paper—and it said how 
the guardian was looking for the young 
man, too. He had disappeared. And 
the guardian thought it was probably 
some deviltry—for the boy was wild— 
but he couldn’t be sure, and had detec- 
tives searching. Well, Lorraine Levitt 
was frightened—girls like her are al- 
most always afraid of the law and of 
searches and all that—so she slipped out 
of the city as quickly as she could.” 

“Yes?” I cried. “Yes?” 

“Only this, Miss Wynn—Sara Nulty 
had told me the whole tale of Mr. James 
Delaney’s disappearance at the time 
when he—when the present Mr. James 
Delaney first came to Twisted Trees. 
I made Lorraine Levitt tell me the name 
of the young collegian with whom she 
had come to New York. It was James 
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Delaney. I told her he was alive—if 
she could prove her tale. She was 
greatly excited. That is all. She said 
there had been no wedding ceremony, 
but that in New York at that time there 
was marriage by common law, and that 
she was that kind of a wife. We went 
to a lawyer. He wanted a great deal. 
Then we came here. And she didn’t 
recognize her common-law husband, 
did she?” 

I stared at Felicity, with her clever, 
pretty French mask of a face—that 
was what it seemed to me then, a mask 
concealing beneath the external show 
of some concern a fearful, ghoulish joy 
over a hideous opportunity. It almost 
seemed to me that | could see laughter 
bubbling beneath those decently servile 
eyes, that composed mouth. Through 
my mind flashed the thought of beach 
combers, watching with joy the desper- 
ate peril of a ship, beyond their strip 
of shore. But while some such com- 
parison flashed upon me, I was still 


aware that she had said something of 


the utmost importance. Assuredly the 
woman had not recognized James De- 
laney! Assuredly James Delaney had 
not recognized the woman! Could ten 
—twelve years have wrought such oblit- 
erating changes in both of them? 

Meantime, there sat Felicity, waiting 
for comment on her tale, for answer to 
that last query of hers. I made the 
answer dully, leadenly. 

“No,” I said, “she didn’t seem to rec- 
ognize her common-law husband.” 

“Nor he her,” pursued Felicity. 

I rallied my forces. 

“I’m afraid you have been imposed 
upon, Felicity,’ I said amiably. “I’m 
afraid that Lorraine Levitt has prac- 
ticed upon you that art of lying which 
you say she and all her kind possess.”’ 

Felicity seemed not at all downcast 
by my observation. She smiled, and 
showed the double row of her small, 
pretty white teeth. 

“Oh, Miss Wynn!” she cried. “I 
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should never for a moment have 
thought of believing her until I had sat- 
isfied myself that there was some truth 
in what she was saying. But she had 
some keepsakes, some photographs, 
some notes. One of the photographs 
was of some sort of a sporting—team, 
do you call it?—at Gray Shingles 
School. Did Mr. James Delaney ever 
go there?” 

“Yes. 
there.” 

“He played football there, did he?” 

“T believe so; on one of the class 
teams, not on the school team.” I re- 
membered, as I answered, that papa had 
been rather hopeful of a change in 
Jimmy Delaney’s habits and customs 
when he had made his class football 
team. But his hopes had not been real- 
ized. Jimmy had neglected training, 
had dropped back into the ranks of 
cheap little “sports” of the school. 

“She has that class picture—that 
team picture, I mean—with the names 
printed beneath it. And she has an- 
other picture of him taken a little later. 
And letters I don’t say they prove 
for certain that she was married to him, 
even in the way in which she says she 
was. But proving that they Oh, 
well!” Felicity shrugged her Gallic 
shoulders. “And she told the lawyer 
we saw that she could produce wit- 
nesses to the fact that he introduced her 
everywhere as his wife.” 

Again we fell silent. I did not know 
how to talk with this resourceful 
woman who had once opened doors and 
dusted tables in my establishment. Then 
she spoke again. 

“When I saw that the James Delaney 
with whom she had traveled was not 
the James Delaney who had come to 
Mr. Wynn and claimed her James De- 
laney’s inheritance, I thought to myself 
that Mr. Wynn would probably be glad 
to know that the man he had given the 
money to was an impostor—would be 
willing to be paid for the proof,” she 


He entered college from 
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stated, with a crisp, direct, man-to-man 
air. “Or that, possibly if her Mr. De- 
laney had changed in the eleven or 
twelve years to our Mr. Delaney, that 
he might be willing to give her some- 
thing to keep her quiet—at any rate that 
there was money in it.” 

“You have certainly found that there 
was money in it, Felicity,” I replied, 
somewhat acidly, I think. I moved to- 
ward my desk as I spoke, and found 
emy check book. “A thousand dollars, 
I believe we agreed 4 

“Yes, Miss Wynn. A thousand dol- 
lars from you,” said Felicity, with a 
delicate emphasis on the second per- 
sonal pronoun. 

I wrote the check and handed it to 
her. She looked at it, nodded her ap- 
proval of it, and thanked me. Then I 
sent her downstairs, and tried to think. 
James Delaney was not James Delaney. 
Why, then, had my guardian accepted 
him? Why had he given him the money 
which now two others claimed—clean, 
shrewd, kindly old Michael Delaney, 
and bedraggled Lorraine Levitt?) Why 
had he done this amazing, this prepos- 
terous, thing? 

I knew the answer dimly. Felicity, 
armed to the teeth for blackmaii, had 
opened my eyes to many things. People 
paid out money to conceal the truth 
about themselves; people submitted to 
blackmail; people allowed themselves 
to be robbed rather than stand the ex- 
posure. What did my stepfather have 
to conceal that made him willing to pay 
James Delaney so great a price—so 
great a price in fortune, in peace of 
mind, in freedom? For what slavery 
could be more unendurable to a re- 
served and proud gentleman than to be 
forced into companionship with a man 
detested, despised—and a_ subservient 
companionship at that? Ah, wel, it 
was not long before I learned the an- 
swer, for events moved rapidly after 
this. 
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CHAPTER X. 


By the time we were at home again, 
the newspapers were full of the suit 
that had been instituted by the old 
Australiar for the fortune left by his 
brother. An injunction had _ been 
granted Michael against my guardian 
and James Delaney, forbidding them to 
spend more of the Delaney funds un- 
til after the court decision in regard 
to the justice of old Michael’s suit. The 
granting of this injunction at once 
threw the case into the newspapers, as 
it were, and there we all found our- 
selves daily. Reporters dogged our 
footsteps, called us up on the telephone, 
appeared in the house in the guise of 
carpet layers, electricians, and what not 
—made our lives a complete burden to 
us. 

Everett Blake had, of course, laid a 
prohibition upon all of us against any 
statements whatsoever on the subject. 
The case, he said, must not be tried in 
the newspapers—which only went to 
show that Everett, in spite of his years 
and experience, had not yet fully 
grasped the modern press. For the case 
was tried in it from every angle. Rem- 
iniscences concerning all of us appeared 
from day to day. I had to go about 
veiled like an Eastern houri to avoid 
being snapshotted every time I went 
to the dressmaker’s for a fitting or to a 
friend’s for a cup of tea. It was all 
maddening—and perhaps the most mad- 
dening feature of it was the revamping 
of the story of my unfortunate engage- 
ment and its disastrous end. I began to 
be known in the afternoon papers as 
“the beautiful daughter of tragedy,” 
“the fatal heiress.” 

Out of all this vulgar blazon of no- 
toriety one pleasant thing emerged. 
Shrouded, one day in December, in a 
blue automobile veil and a_ shapeless 
ulster, I had gone out for a drive, the 
distressed Mrs. Wheelwright, with her 
worried forehead and her angry eyes, 
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The camera squad was still hopeful, and I heard the click of a shutter from under the library 
windows, as I stepped into the car. 


beside me. By this time the reporters 
were aware that. we were not to be in- 
duced to talk, and no longer wasted their 
efforts in trying to persuade us to inter- 
views. They had adopted, instead, the 
simple expedient of imagining what we 
might say, and of using that instead. 
But the camera squad was still hopeful, 
and this afternoon I heard the click of 
a shutter from behind the rhododendron 


under the library windows, as I stepped 
into the car. Mrs. Wheelwright sput- 
tered wrathfully, hearing the same 
sound. But we paused for no repri- 
mand to the wielder of the instrument. 
We sped toward the gate, lest worse 
should befall us. And entering the 
gate, on foot, was a woman. I recog- 
nized her through my veil. 

“Stop! Stop!’ I cried frantically to 
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the chauffeur. And to Mrs. Wheel- 
wright I exclaimed:- “It’s Madeline! 
It’s Madeline!” 

It was Madeline, and when the car 
drew up beside her, she looked at me 
with a sort of humorous shame. She 
greeted the elder lady politely and cor- 
dially, but tried to come straight to the 
point with me. 





“Barbara * she began firmly, 
oblivious of the chauffeur and Mrs. 
Wheelwright. 


“Get in,” I cried. “Get in or they’ll 
have your picture in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s papers. You can tell me as we go 
along.” 

Madeline got in, but proceeded di- 
rectly with her statement. 

“T’ve come to tell you that I’ve been 
a complete and abominable little fool, 
that I apologize for it, and that I 
would like to pay you a little visit.’ 

I don’t think I had ever realized how 
lonely I had been until this moment, 
which restored my friend to me. | 
threw my arms about her, and one of 
the papers the next morning had an af- 
fecting picture of the scene. 

“Oh, Mad!’ I cried. “I never wanted 
to see any one so much in all my life! 
Now, don’t say another word —it isn’t 
necessary.” 

“It is necessary,” she contradicted me 
composedly, “but it can wait until we 
get home.” 

Accordingly, it did wait until we got 
home, and then Madeline made as am- 
ple, as handsome, an apology as the 
most exacting of injured friends could 
require. That she did not accuse her- 
self of having been jealous of me was 
not altogether surprising—her jealousy 
having been brought to a happy cessa- 
tion long enough for her to believe that 
she had never felt it. 

“T think, Bab,” said she, humility 
reddening her wholesome cheek a lit- 
tle, “that I must have been mad—quite 
mad. The summer had been so hot in 
town, and I had worked so hard both 
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at home and at the Church of the Out- 
cast—you know, Mr. Quigley’s church 
—that' I really wasn’t accountable. 
And She broke off, embarrassed. 
The color deepened in her cheeks, her 








dark eyes were very bright. “And I 
was miserable on another account. 
I . 


She was playing nervously with her 
fingers, and suddenly she flashed her 
left hand upon me. I was dazzled by a 
glitter of diamonds and sapphires. 

“Do you think it is a pretty ring?” 
demanded Madeline abruptly, laughing 
and crying upon my shoulder. 

“Oh, Madeline! You darling! When 
did it happen? And it is—of course it 
is—Mr. Quigley?” 

Madeline withdrew 
my shoulder in 
firmatively. 

“It 1s, and you'll have to learn to call 
him Horry. You see, when I came up 
to Twisted Trees, I had just found out 
one of the things that was the matter 
with me. I had just found out that I 
cared awfully—so awfully that I was 
scared. And there had been a girl in 
the congregation, as rich as mud, and 
not at all unattractive’—Madeline was 
prepared to be magnanimous—‘“who’d 
seemed crazy about him. And I 
thought- Oh, well, what’s the use of 
dwelling on all that? I was a fool. But 
I was raw and sore and sensitive when 
I came up to Leominster, and frazzled 
and tired out and nervous. And I vis- 
ited the whole thing on your devoted 
head. You ought never to forgive me 
—but you’ve got to.” 

“Forgive you? Fiddlesticks! But 
tell me this minute when it happened. 
He’s awfully nice, Madeline. He’s a 
dear !” 

“Oh, it happened a month or so after 
I went back to New York.” 

‘And it has taken you another month 
—another six weeks—to tell me about 
it, to let me in on it? Now I do feel 
offended and injured! I’ve a great 


her head from 
order to nod it af- 























mind to get on my dignity and be truly 
mad.” 

“IT was really too ashamed to write 
to you. But when we saw in the pa- 
pers how they were harrying you again, 
and all about poor Mr. Wynn’s trou- 
bles—well, I couldn’t keep away. And 
when Tommy, who’s been smelling a 
rat, insisted upon knowing why I didn’t 
come to you and sustain you through 
the ordeal a 

“Dear old Tommy!” I interrupted. 

ee why, I had to tell him what a 
fool I’d been, and in what a pettish tem- 
per I’d left you. Tommy was disgusted, 
of course, but he laughed at the idea 
that you could cherish any rancor 
against me. And here I am,’ Madeline 
ended her recital. 

“And here you’re going to stay un- 
til time for the wedding. When is it 
to be? Am I to be maid of honor? Oh, 
Madeline, to think of your being a 
clergyman’s wife!” 

“It isn’t going to be until after 
aster, and, of course, I can’t stay as 
long as that, even if you wanted me. 
But I’ll stay until this thing simmers 
down. I’ve brought three dozen 
towels to monogram.” 

“We'll plan your trousseau and get it 
started,” I said. 

I was caught up in a whirl of excite- 
ment. I realized my affection for 
Madeline as I had never realized it be- 
fore. And through our happy talk, 
through my eagerness to learn all the 
translatable facts in her joy, there 
burned in me a little comforting fire of 
pride because Tommy had known me 
so well, because Tommy had believed 
me large-minded, had laughed at the 
idea of my cherishing rancor. 

But our merriment, our immersion in 
the pretty activities connected with 
Madeline’s “setting out,” had lasted 
only a few days when once again the 
pall descended upon us. We were all 
in the drawing-room one evening when 
the doorbell rang. Madeline had been 
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singing some pleasant little old-fash- 
ioned English songs, and Mr. Wynn 
had been listening to her with the ex- 
pression of kind approval his eyes al- 
ways wore for her. The servant who 
answered the doorbell came into the 
room, crossed to where he was sitting, 
and whispered something to him. With 
a sudden settling of his accustomed 
gloom again upon his features, he rose 
and left the room. “Barbara Allen” 
stopped. Both Madeline and I felt 
the suspense that we always felt now 


at any call upon my guardian. Mrs. 
Wheelwright was nodding, unaware 
of what passed. Unconsciously we 


strained our ears toward the door of 
Mr. Wynn’s study across the hall. 

“Barbara, we’re trying to eavesdrop 
just as hard as we can,” declared 
Madeline suddenly. “We’re getting the 
worst habits! Come, let’s go up to your 
sitting room and do embroidery. We 
weren't brought up to listen at keyholes 
to other people’s conversations.” 

[ tried to laugh at her words and at 
her manner, but it was a half-hearted 
effort. I followed her out of the room 
toward the hall stairway. The door of 
the room opposite, papa’s study, where 
he was receiving his visitor, stood 
slightly ajar, and his voice, high, shrill, 
weak, and excited, came out to us. 

“T tell you,” he was crying, “I’ll not 
be bled any further! I can’t stand it! 
It’s robbery! I won’t be held up!” 

The voice that answered him, deep, 
mellow, insolent, was the voice that I 
dreaded to hear. 

“Oh, come now, Wynn,” it said, 
“don’t be a quitter at this stage of the 
game. It’s pay or be shown up, you 
know,” he finished. 

And then that other voice answered 
him with impotent oaths. It was a 
hideous sound, Madeline and I, cling- 
ing together, stood at the foot of the 
stairs for a second. Then, frightened, 
breathless, we scurried up to my sitting 
room. 
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“Madeline,” I cried hysterically, 
“he’s a devil, a devil incarnate, that 
man! He’s killing papa. He—he “4 

I was on the verge of I know not 
what expression of suspicion, of 
ghastly belief. But Madeline, white- 
lipped, interrupted me. 

“Oh, Barbara!” she whispered. “I 
haven’t wanted to tell you—Tommy 
said that I shouldn’t bother you—but 
do you know there’s a woman who 
claims to be James Delaney’s wife— 
the real James Delaney’s—another 
James Delaney, I mean”—she floun- 
dered in the perplexities of the situa- 
tion—“‘whom Mr. Michael Delaney has 








for one of his witnesses? I suppose 
Mr. Blake knows all about it. Per- 
haps your stepfather does. But—what 


would that mean? It’s all too dreadful 
and mysterious!” 

“Oh, I know all about that woman,” I 
replied. “She came to Twisted Trees 
just after you had gone. It’s an at- 
tempt at blackmail, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,”” said Madeline 
half-heartedly. 

But a new fear had laid its cold 
hand upon my heart with the knowl- 
edge that Felicity Borkvist had effected 
a meeting between the old man who 
claimed that James Delaney was no 
nephew of his, and the woman who de- 
clared that he was not the James De- 
laney she had known so intimately. 

The murmur of angry voices went on 
in the room below us. The high, excited 
voice said a great deal more than the 
low, rumbling one. But even at that 
distance from the conversation, we both 
knew that it was the low-toned speaker 
who was having the best of the talk. 
3y and by the quarrel emerged into the 
hall. I was distressed. Why did my 
guardian, why did James Delaney, in- 
sist upon taking the servants into their 
confidence in their disputes? Accusa- 
tion, recrimination, and retort rose upon 
the air. For three or four minutes the 
Then the outer 


wordy battle raged. 
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door opened and slammed again. James 
Delaney was gone, apparently, from the 
house. 

Madeline and I, staring at each other 
in a miserable, horrified silence, sighed 
a little in relief at the cessation of angry 
talk in the corridor below us, at the 
balm of silence. For a minute or two 
it lasted. Then the door opened and 
closed again. Apparently my stepfa- 
ther had followed his caller out into the 
wintry night. 

The next morning we all met at the 
breakfast table. Madeline and I were 
busy with our mail when papa entered 
the room. He looked more haggard 
than ever. But he greeted us with no 
trace in his manner of that weak, ex- 
cited anger which we had overheard last 
night. He went to his place, looked 
indifferently at the superscriptions of 
his letters, laid them aside, and opened 
the newspaper. Then we heard a sud- 
den crash of glass and china. My step- 
father, clutching at the table for sup- 
port against some shock, had pulled 
from the board the service set upon his 
doilies. He had half risen from his 
chair. I sprang up and ran around the 
table. 

“Papa! Papa! What is it?” 

He seemed to crumple back into the 
chair from which he had risen. He 
thrust the paper toward me. I snatched 
it. JI read in large letters across two 
columns : 


PUTATIVE HEIR TO MILLIONS 
ASSASSINA TED 


And below were other large-typed sen- 
tences announcing that James Delaney 
had been stabbed in his rooms at the 
Hartford-Ritz the night before. He had 
not regained consciousness, and the doc- 
tors held that his recovery was impos- 
sible. 

I read it aloud—questioningly, unbe- 
lievingly. I read it again, staring at 
papa, and then the paper fell from my 
nerveless fingers as there came a con- 
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fused sound of many voices in the hall, 
the tread of many feet along the cor- 
ridor to the dining room. A frightened 
servant and two policemen appeared in 
the doorway. They talked aside with 
papa, and then he said to me, in his 
pleasantest, most casual tone: 

“Barbara, my dear, I’m going with 
Sergeant Reilly and this other officer 
here. ‘They want to see me at head- 
quarters. They know that Delaney was 
here last night, and I want to help them 
clear up the matter of his assassination, 
in so far as I can. Don’t wait luncheon 
for me if I’m not here on time.” 

Then he kissed me lightly on the 
cheek, nodded to the other two women, 
and the door closed upon him. For a 
few seconds we all stood as he had 
left us. Then we resumed our places 
at the table and stared at one another 
out of wildly questioning eyes. Made- 
line was the first to regain the power of 
speech. She spoke with much assur- 
ance. 

“Of course, they want to question 
Mr. Wynn at headquarters. But now 
let’s look at the paper and see what it’s 
all about.” 

“You read it, Madeline,” I begged 
her. My voice seemed to drag itself 
from some remote cavern, it came so 
faintly and laggingly, and all the time 
the clutch of an icy hand seemed to 
tighten about my heart. ? 

Madeline read the story, the head- 
lines of which we had already digested. 
It seemed that the night before, about 
midnight, a  chambermaid, . passing 
through the corridor of the Hartford- 
Ritz on the floor where James Delaney 
had his rooms, had heard the sound of 
low moaning. It had come from, the 
door of his sitting room. She had noti- 
fied the management, a clerk had been 
sent up with a pass-key, the door had 
been opened, and James Deianey, in his 
pajamas and bath robe, had been found 
lying unconscious and_ grievously 


wounded in a pool of blood upon the 


floor. Near at hand lay a half-smoked 
cigar; and a thin volume of Shake- 
speare had fallen open upon its face— 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” I shiv- 
ered. And then Madeline’s voice began 
to falter. It broke off entirely. She 
raised piteous, frightened eyes toward 
me from the page before her. 

“Go on!” I commanded leadenly. 

“T—] Oh, it’s really nothing im- 
portant,” said Madeline. 

‘Read it!” I insisted. 

Madeline hesitated an instant, then 
her voice quavered out: 





, 


“Within a few feet of Mr. Delaney was 
found lying the instrument with which he 


had been attacked—a _ bloodstained, long- 
bladed knife of antique steel, curiously 
carved. The handle was of silver, incrusted 


with roughly cut turquoise and coral.” 


Madeline and I gazed at each other, 
both, I think, white to the lips. We 
knew the knife so well, both of us. 
Almost ever since I could remember, I 
had seen it lying on my guardian’s desk 
at Twisted Trees. A hundred times I 
had seen his long, slim fingers playing 
absently with the curious, flexible 
blade. It was Mrs. Wheelwright who 
made the unnecessary announcement. 

“Why!” she cried. “Why, that 
sounds like Cousin Lester’s book cut- 
ter!” 

She stared at each of us in turn, de- 
fiant, unbelieving, bewildered. 

“Mr. Delaney may have had one like 
it,” I found myself saying. 

“Of course!” Madeline warmly sec- 
onded me. 

Then we all fell silent again, and 
even across the large, rosy, placid face 
of my chaperon a nameless horror 
seemed to grow. 

“Barbara, Barbara,” she whispered 
brokenly after a minute or two, “Bar- 
bara, you don’t think—you don’t be- 
lieve pe 

“Of course I don’t,” I cried noisily, 
not waiting for her to finish the sen- 
tence. 
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And then one of the servants entered 
the dining room and approached me 
with a note extended on a salver. It 
was addressed to me in papa’s hand- 
writing. I opened it and read: 


My Dear Barsara: Don’t be alarmed by 
what I have to say, but I am held here for 
the present on suspicion of having assassin- 
ated Delaney. The police are already aware 
of the fact that we had high words last 
night, and my old Indian knife seems to have 
been the weapon used. Of course, it is all 
perfectly absurd, and will be straightened out 
in a short time. I have not the least idea 
how the knife foufid its way from Twisted 
Trees, but that will doubtless appear in due 
course. Meantime, I have telephoned for 
Everett Blake, and I am writing you to ask 
you to have Jenner pack me a bag and bring 
it down here to the prison. Don’t come your- 
self, in any circumstances. The tangle will 
probably be unraveled before night, and I at 
home for dinner. But whatever happens, 
don’t lose courage. And don’t believe for an 
instant that I had any hand in this business, 
however great my dislike for Delaney. I 
hope Madeline can stay with you for a while. 
Affectionately yours, L. W. 


I rang the bell and asked the maid 


who answered to instruct Jenner, 
papa’s man, to pack a bag with all that 
he might need for a day or two, and to 
take it to him at the city prison. I tried 
to speak matter-of-factly, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world for 
a gentleman to sojourn in jail a while. 
Then I turned to the two women and 
told them, as calmly as I could, the 
gist of papa’s note. After which Made- 
line and I had our hands full for half 
an hour in reviving Mrs. Wheelwright, 
who revered the traditions of the old 
school and believed that a true lady 
must receive bad news with swoons and 
hysterics. 

The nightmare of a day passed. By 
evening we knew that James Delaney 
was still alive, that his condition re- 
mained practically unchanged, that his 
physicians continued to assert there was 
no hope of recovery, and that papa was 
being held without bail to await the re- 
sult of his injuries. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A week went leadenly by. Every- 
thing was unchanged except that there 
began to be expressed a faint hope that 
James Delaney might live. He had not 
recovered consciousness, but he had not 
yet died, and the amazing vitality that 
had kept him alive, despite the four 
jagged wounds in his back, began to 
give the physicians hope that he might 
cheat the grave. 

I prayed for this ardently. Dark as 
the case looked against my stepfather, 
inexplicable as everything was except 
on the hypothesis that he, unseen by 
any one, had gained entrance to the ho- 
tel and to Mr. Delaney’s apartments, 
and had attempted to kill him, I did 
not believe it. There was something 
within me that denied this possibility 
absolutely. In my mind I had accused 
my stepfather of other crimes, vague, 
mysterious, unknown—but this one, 
which it seemed so easy to lay at his 
door, I did not believe he had com- 
mitted ! 

It had already appeared, from the 
testimony of the servants, that on the 
night of the attack, Mr. Delaney had 
called upon papa, demanding a large 
sum of money, and that papa had im- 
patiently denied it to him. Of course, 
in an establishment like ours, every key- 
hole, every crack and crevice, has its 
waiting ear and eye. And the quarrel 
that night had not been conducted with 
due decorum and reticence. 

The listeners were able to tell of 
threats and counter threats, of accusa- 
tions and recriminations. My stepfa- 
ther, it seemed, had quoted to his un- 
welcome visitor the court’s injunction 
forbidding the further spending of any 
revenue from the estate of Daniel De- 
laney until the claims of Michael had 
been adjusted. And James Delaney 
was reported to have laughed and 
jeered, and to have said that Mr. 
Wynn knew as well as he how little that 
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affected their relations. Bitter words 
had been used, harsh names called. 
“Blackmail” had been bandied back and 
forth between them. And then the 
eavesdroppers reported that James De- 
laney had stormed out of the house, 
threatening my stepfather with some 
terrible exposure; and that Mr. Wynn 
had paced the library for half an hour 
and had then gone out himself, not re- 
turning home until one o’clock in the 
morning. 

The Hartford-Ritz, after endeavor- 
ing to show that it was quite impossible 
for any one to gain admittance to it 
without running the gamut of a dozen 
hallboys, porters, and the like, was 
finally obliged to admit that on the 
night of the assassination the side door, 
opening upon its quieter street, an old- 
fashioned, elm-bordered thoroughfare, 
had been unguarded for half an hour, 
through some break in the discipline of 
service. Any one familiar with the ho- 


tel and knowing where Mr. Delaney’s 
rooms were, might have been able, by 


a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances, to make his way unnoticed to 
the fifth floor and to gain admission to 
them. And there, in addition to every- 
thing else, was the spectacular evidence 
of the knife. 

“As if any intelligent criminal, any 
assassin with even the smallest particle 
of gray matter, would have left a knife 
known to be his lying beside the body 
of his victim!’ exclaimed Madeline 
scornfully. “Why, a baby in arms 
would have more sense than that! If 
Mr. Wynn could have done such a 
thing, he should be sent to the insane 
asylum, not to jail!” 

I agreed, of course, but this obvi- 
ous reasoning was not the sort the law 
employed. 


We kept ourselves constantly in- 
formed of James Delaney’s condition. 
So much, we said to one another, de- 
pended upon it! If he could only re- 
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cover his mind and strength long 
enough to tell what had happened that 
dreadful night, papa would be exon- 
erated—that was the hopeful assertion 
we kept making to one another, Made- 
line, Mrs. Wheelwright, and I. I think 
I said it with more conviction than the 
other two. I think that his absence, his 
incarceration in jail, the strength of the 
evidence against him, the insistence of 
the city prosecutor upon his guilt, 
created an atmosphere of doubt that had 
its effect upon even his friends, his old 
associates. Even Everett Blake was 
obliged occasionally to make brief ora- 
tions of defense in order to strengthen 
his own wavering faith, as it seemed to 
me. Oh, a great deal depended upon 
James Delaney’s recovery! 

And then one day, when things were 
at a standstill, when life, in its strange 
way, had settled itself to proceed at the 
pace to which, at first, we had all 
thought we could never adapt our steps, 
the telephone rang and I was summoned 
to answer it. A strange, rather pleas- 
ant voice, masculine, sounded through 
it. The speaker announced himself as 
Doctor Dinwiddie, the chief surgeon at 
the hospital. 

“Mr. Delaney is conscious,” he told 
me. “Conscious and very self-willed— 
extremely likely to throw himself into 
permanent unconsciousness unless he 
has his own way. He is asking to see 
you, Miss Wynn. Can you come? Will 
you?” 

It seemed to me that at the request 
the blood ran weakly in my veins like 
water. Panic seized me. I was more 
afraid of the man, lying there at death’s 
door, than I had been of the strong, 
swaggering berseker who had tried to 
bluster his way through the world, who 
had tried to win me by savage capture, 
by sheer brute strength and cunning. 

“Oh, do you think I ought to? Will 
it not be bad for him to talk?” 

“T think it will be very bad for him 
to talk,’ replied Doctor Dinwiddie 
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Madeline and I, clinging together, stood at the foot of the stairs for a second. 


briskly. 
is worse for him to fret and fume as 


“The point is that | think it 


he is doing now. The district attor- 
ney’s people have been here trying to 
get a statement from him. He abso- 
lutely refuses to speak to them, but in- 
timates that he has something to say to 
you. In the interest of justice, as well 
as of humanity to the poor fellow him- 
self, I think perhaps it is best for you 
to come.” 


“Very well,” I replied. “I’ll come at 
once.” 

In an hour I was at the hospital. 

My heart beat unevenly as I fol- 
lowed a prim, pretty, pink-cheeked 
nurse down the concrete corridor to the 
elevators at the rear. We rode up a 
flight, emerged, and stepped with what 
seemed to me horrible swiftness along 
the hall, past a little table where a nurse 
was making up records, past a supply 
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room with its door open and two’ or 
three white-gowned figures busy in it, 
to a door at the end. It swung noise- 
lessly open at the nurse’s touch, but 
before she allowed me to enter, she said, 
in a cautioning whisper: 

“T shall be within sound of his bell. 
If you want me, if you think there’s 
the slightest need, ring and I’ll be there 
in a second. If you don’t need me, I 
shall come to you in exactly twenty min- 
utes.” Then she pushed me inside. 

There was a screen arranged at the 
foot of the bed to keep the glare of light 
or the draft from the patient. For a 
second, therefore, I did not see him. 
Then, as I passed beyond the barrier, I 
saw him lying on his brass-steaded cot. 
Beneath the coverings I caught the out- 
lines of his great frame. His eyes were 
sunk fathoms, it seemed to me, in his 
head. His cheeks were hollowed fright- 
fully, and all his face was covered with 
rough stubble. He was whiter than 
And 


anything I had ever seen before. 
yet, gaunt wreck that he was, he man- 
aged to twist his bearded lips into a 
smile, he managed to flash from those 
deep-set eyes, beneath the wasted tem- 
ples, a look that was like the ghost of 
his old, gay defiance. 


“Good—to 
faintly. 

“Of course I came,” I answered, “as 
soon as I heard you wished to see me. 
You want to tell me that—that it was 
not papa who—who did this?” I ended 
stumblingly. 

“Lots—to tell you,” he whispered. 

“Tell me that first,” I pleaded. 

He had closed his eyes after the ef- 
fort that the few syllables had cost him, 
and I was afraid that his strength would 
be gone before he had given me the as- 
surance I desired so earnestly. But the 
eyelids fluttered open again. Dim in the 
depths of his eyes was the light of the 
old mockery. 

“Tell it—my own way,’ 
pered. 


come,” he whispered 


, 


he _ whis- 
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It was amazing, diabolical, the 
amount of determination he succeeded 
in putting into the five broken words. 

“Well,” I said, repressing the de- 
spair that seized me at the realization 
of his obstinacy, “tell me as much as 
you can in your own way. Only”—my 
voice shook with the intensity of my 
fears and my hopes—‘‘remember that 
you are awfully weak; that you have 
only a few minutes to talk to me, and 
that you couldn’t, couldn’t want a man 
to go to his death for a crime he didn’t 
comunit !” 

He listened to my plea with ridicule 
almost as plain upon his wasted, death- 
marked face as had ever been upon it 
in the days of his magnificent strength 
and power. 

“Oh, I—don’t know—about that,” he 
managed to gasp out almost jauntily. 

“Well,” I cried, “we are only wast- 
ing precious time. Tell me what you 
want to tell me.” 

Slowly, with infinite, dragging pa- 
tience and pains, he drew his wasted 
hand from beneath the sheet, and laid 
it wearily upon the coverlet. He asked 
me to hold it. I overcame the terrible 
repugnance I felt, I tried to tell myself 
that here was but the ruin of a man, a 
miserable, dying fellow being, whose 
condition made it impossible to deny 
any of his requests. But as my fingers 
closed upon his, it seemed to me that 
the antipathy I felt must make itself 
manifest. I suppose I was mistaken, 
for he closed his eyes with a faint sigh 
of contentment, and his face seemed to 
smooth itself before my gaze. Eager as 
I was for his words, I could not bring 
myself to try to hurry him, and I sup- 
pose three or four of the precious, 
golden minutes slipped away-before he 
spoke again. At last he opened his eyes 
and fixed them burningly upon me. 

‘“‘Promise,” he whispered, “promise— 
never tell—till I say so.” 

Again the wave of despair passed 
over me. Was I to be mocked with 
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the truth and the inability to use it? 
I hesitated. He watched me, hawk- 
like. 

“Or—till I—die,” he amended. 

But with him dead, what great value 
would my unsupported testimony as,to 
his statements have? His fingers agi- 
tated themselves in mine. 

“Promise,” he whispered insistently. 

I was frightened; a flush had begun 
to glow upon his wasted temples, in his 
hollow, hairy cheeks. 

“I promise,” I whispered despair- 
ingly. And I realized that another 
precious five minutes had slipped away. 

Brokenly, with long, long, dragging 
pauses, he shaped a few sentences. I 
will not try to reproduce the tension, the 
agony of anxiety, of the minutes that 
remained to me. When the nurse came 
in, promptly on the stroke of twenty 
minutes, all that I had heard him say 
was this: that he was not James De- 
laney, but that he had been James De- 
laney’s chum back in boarding-school 
days, his chum and his associate in all 
forbidden things. And then the nurse 
came and snatched me and that pitiful, 
useless little bit of knowledge, which I 
might not even reveal, out of the sick 
man’s room. But before his eyes 
closed, he managed to whisper: “To- 
morrow—more.” 

Downstairs in the waiting room they 
greeted me with excitement. I came 
in, trembling and faint; somehow the 
experience had seemed to shatter my 
courage. I began to sob almost hys- 
terically. A nurse chafed my wrists, 
and a doctor gave me something 
pungent in a glass of water from his 
case, and Everett Blake and the district 
attorney, who were eagerly waiting the 
result of the interview, put me in a big 
chair and said, “There! There!” in 
what they supposed was a soothing 
manner, 

“He didn’t say anything, scarcely, and 
he made me promise not to tell what 
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that was,” I managed to sob-out by and 
by. 
And that was the end of the first 
day’s visit to the hospital. 

I saw him every day for the next 
ten. Each time he was a little stronger, 
his sentences a little longer, his sinking 
spells between them a little shorter. 
And this was the story that he told me, 
under the seal of secrecy, in those ten 
days. It may be that I have amplified 
it somewhat from knowledge gained 
later—that in rendering it consecutive I 
have unintentionally filled in blanks in 
that narrative whispered and gasped 
out in the hospital. 

This man, whom we knew as James 
Delaney, had been, as a boy, known as 
Willis Slade. His earliest recollections 
were of an Ohio farm, where he must 
have lived when he was a very small 
child indeed. Nowhere in his memory 
was there any figure answering to the 
name of mother or of father; his im- 
pressions of the Ohio farm were that he 
called its owners uncle and aunt. But 
his remembrance of it and of them was 
vague to the last degree. He could not 
have been more than four or five when 
he had left it. After that, he recalled 
living in a city with another so-called 
aunt, in a frame house with a white- 
fenced garden in front of it, and trol- 
ley tracks beyond that. He had begun 
to go to kindergarten then. There had 
been no other children in the house- 
hold, indeed no other people, accord- 
ing to his recollection, than the aunt. 
He had stayed there three or four years, 
and had then been sent to boarding 
school. He had done with home life, 
of whatever description, at the age of 
eight. 

At the school to which he had been 
sent, somewhere in Maryland—the one 
to which later my stepfather’s ward had 
been consigned—he had grown up 
rather neglectedly. He had been much 
younger than any of the other boys 
when he had arrived, and had been sup- 
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posed to have special primary instruc- 
tion until such time as he should be old 
enough to enter the regular classes. The 
terms of his commitment seem to have 
included a clause that the head master 
and his wife were to look after the boy 
in the summer as well as the winter ; but 
the oversight had been very casual. He 
had dreary recollections of long, hot 
weeks, when the school buildings had 
been deserted and the head master’s 
house closed, and when he had been left 
to his own resources and the mercies 
of a succession of gardeners and their 
wives. He had always been a pert, 
daring lad, and some of the older boys 
had taken pleasure in making him mis- 
behave, break rules, act the young 
bravo generally. It was a part for 


which nature also had inclined him. 

“T really became such a nuisance,” 
he said on one of the days when he was 
able to talk with few interruptions, 
“that there is only one explanation of 


the fact that I was not incontinently 
fired. That explanation, of course, was 
that the people were paid too well for 
looking after me to let me go for al- 
most any breach of discipline. Of 
course, the reason for the large pay- 
ments was fairly obvious to me as soon 
as I reached years of reason. I was 
not wanted in any home, and the people 
who were responsible for me had the 
means to salve their consciences and 
gloss over their neglect with this pre- 
tense of hired care. I don’t suppose I 
ever saw my mother after the first 
month or two of my life; but I judge 
that she had been clever enough to con- 
ceal from her world the misstep that 
resulted in me. I think I’ve hated 
women more than most men, and it was 
on her account. I think I’ve been 
crueler to women than most men, and 
it was all by way of reprisal for the 
wrongs my mother inflicted upon me.” 

Well, it seems that he was about 
twelve when there had arrived, at the 
same institution of learning, James De- 
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laney. James was his age, as strong 
of body, as reckless of impulse, but not 
quite so resourceful of mind. James 
had had recollections of a different sort 
of childhood and infancy from Willis’ ; 
and James had been very homesick at 
first. He used to talk about his people, 
about the place where he was born, 
about the uncle and aunt—genuine, 
these !—who had taken care of him and 
his mother while his father had been 
away seeking the fortune which he had, 
fabulously enough, found at last. He 
used to wake in the night, terrified, 
from the dream that he was again upon 
the burning ship, the ill-fated vessel in 
which he and his mother had under- 
taken the journey to his father—the 
journey that only one of them had com- 
pleted. 

He used to talk, also, of his joining 
his father in the West, of their few 
weeks together before the successful 
prospector had also died, of his guard- 
ian and his guardian’s home and little 
daughter. To all these things, to every- 
thing that bore upon the subject of 
home and family, the other boy had lent 
a sensitive ear. Deep in his child’s heart 
there had been a hunger for all the 
things he had never known, a rebellion 
against the deprivation he had suffered. 
He used to ask James Delaney ques- 
tions, he used to woo stories from him 
of the rough Australian home, of the 
pleasant, intimate companionship be- 
tween father and mother, between 
uncle and aunt, and the young 
generation. All these things, etched- 
upon the mind of Willis by the acid of 
longing and of jealousy, remained there 
indelibly. It was no wonder that he 
was able to reproduce so much of that 
life, for the bewilderment of old Mi- 
chael Delaney. 

The boys, both of them homeless 
now, had grown together in a sort of 
forlorn intimacy. They had been lead- 
ers of the lawless element in the school, 
they had been rowdies, they had been 
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full of evil knowledge gleaned in 
Heaven knows what secret paths. Wil- 
lis had been the intellectual superior of 
the pair; his had been the genius that 
had planned most of their escapades, 
that had effected all of their escapes. 
Young James Delaney, my stepfather’s 
ward, had been the willing tool, the de- 
lighted accomplice, the proud, adoring 
coadjutor. It was not that he had been 
a complete dullard, the sick man told 
me with magnanimous indifference; it 
was only that he had lacked the con- 
structive imagination. 

“Poor Jimmy!” he sighed one day 
toward the end of my ordeal of listen- 
ing, of waiting, of praying. “Poor 
Jimmy! I suppose he was the only hu- 
man being who ever really loved me. 
He did—and more. He believed in me, 


he worshiped me, he would have fol- 
lowed me to the end of the world. Out 
of all whom I have known, out of all 
the men and women I have bent to my 


will, he was the only one who cared. 
Poor Jimmy!” 

I had to bite my teeth together to 
keep from telling him that it was not 
Jimmy Delaney who seemed to me piti- 
able, but he, lying there, with such 
gifts of leadership, such magnificence, 
such insolence, of power—and _ the 
recollection of only one faithful heart 
to show as life’s gift to him! 

Well, when he, the narrator of this 
biography, had been eighteen, the head 
master of the school had called him into 
his presence, and had told him that the 
period for which he had been consigned 
to the Rugby of Maryland—such was 
the proud title the institution assumed! 
—had ceased; he had told him what 
the boy had already been able to figure 
out for himself as to his parentage; 
and he had added that he was still cus- 
todian of funds sufficient to take Willis 
through college and a_ professional 
school, if that was what he wished. 

But it had been the last thing in the 
world that the boy had desired. He had 
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taken his money, had bidden his friend 
Jimmy good-by, and had gone his way. 

For a while he had kept up a desul- 
tory correspondence with young De- 
laney, but after a year that had ceased. 
He had become a rover—he had even 
become a refugee. He had killed his 
man—his first man! It had been an 
initiation into a wild maturity. He had 
fled from justice, he had changed his 
name. The years had passed, and he 
had kept on with the violent, adventur- 
ous life that had first called him when 
freedom had been given him. I caught 
strange glimpses of frozen camps be- 
yond Nome, of bands of outlaws in the 
fastnesses of the Sierras, in the 
scorched plains of the Southwest. 
There had been months of solitude, 
when he had lived in a camp in the far 
North, which he had constructed for 
himself, reading, shooting, loafing with 
a sloth almost Indian. There had been 
grim hardships borne for the sheer joy 
of testing his own strength. There had 
been debauches, crimes, sins 

And then, one day, when his luck 
had been at its ebb, he had drifted as 
far East as Chicago. He had been in 
the public library, for warmth rather 
than for literary exercises. He had 
been reading the file of a magazine, to 
give color and excuse to his presence. 
There had been in it an article on “Mys- 
terious Disappearances.” As he had 
glanced indifferently down the pages, he 
had seen the name of James Delaney. 
His attention arrested, he had read the 
article carefully. The reference to his 
old chum had been rather brief; the 
facts of the disappearance had been 
noted, my guardian’s offer of a reward 
for the discovery of the missing man, 
and also his theory of his absence. He 
—Mr. Wynn—had given it freely as his 
opinion in those days that his trouble- 
some ward was either playing a prac- 
tical joke on him, or was merely up to 
some freakish deviltry. Papa had had 
two or three experiences with young 
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James, who had had a runaway habit, 
that had given color to any such sur- 
mise. 

James Delaney’s gid chum, reading 
it all in the Chicago library, had called 
for files of old New York newspapers 
of dates that the magazine showed him 
to coincide with James’ unaccountable 
disappearance. When he had read and 
digested them thoroughly, a_ brilliant 
idea had occurred to him—why not find 
Mr. Wynn, learn if Jimmy had ever re- 
appeared in society, and, if he had not, 
claim himself to be Jimmy, possess him- 
self of the fortune, and begin a new 
period of existence as a young man of 
wealth? 

He had considered the possibilities 
quickly. Jimmy had been shorter, to be 
sure, and slenderer. However, maturity 
could be called upon to account for ex- 
tra inches, larger bone and muscle. 
Jimmy, like him, had been a blond in 
coloring. Of course, the two boys had 
not looked alike, but, after all, who can 
tell in what differences unlikeness 
among human beings consists? Or how 
many dissimilarities a beard may cover? 
Willis Slade, or whatever he was then 
calling himself, had grown a beard. 

No sooner had this idea of imper- 
sonation occurred to the adventurer 
than his luck, which had long been bad, 
had begun to improve. He had won so 
much money in gambling that he had 
delayed to put his more ambitious 
scheme for robbery into motion. And 
then, pursuing a lead of luck—a weak- 
minded young millionaire, as I inter- 
preted it—he had gone to Washington. 
He had seen me, so he said, with Tony 
—still to call my former fiancé by the 
name by which I had known him; he 
had been overcome by a violent passion 
for me; he had determined to win me. 
He had not quite known how to do so, 
but he had been determined. 

He had followed us to Leominster, 
hesitating to present his preposterous 
claim, yet playing with the notion that 
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he could do so successfully. In cir- 
cuitous ways he had learned that none 
of James Delaney’s blood heirs had ever 
appeared to demand his estate, and that 
it remained in my guardian’s possession, 
still trusteed. A suspicion had flashed 
through his brain for the first time. It 
was a large fortune, that of James De- 
laney; it had been undisputedly in the 
hands of Mr. Lester Wynn for a long 
term of years; he had, apparently, 
failed to notify the heirs at law of 
James Delaney’s disappearance ; he had 
professed to believe that the young man 
would eventually reappear; he had 
rather scouted the idea of murder; he 
had totally scouted the possibility of 
suicide. Why had Mr. Lester Wynn 
been so anxious to make it appear that 
Jimmy Delaney was probably still alive ? 
Why was he so reluctant to notify the 
heirs at law of his disappearance, and 
to surrender his trusteeship ? 

So, with a suspicion growing in his 
mind, he had made his way to Twisted 
Trees one dreary, misty September day 
—a day that was already beginning to 
seem remote and distant to me. He 
had seen my guardian, he had an- 
nounced himself as James Delaney, he 
had watched Lester Wynn crumple, as 
it were, beneath the assertion. All his 
suspicions had become, upon the instant, 
certainties. Lester Wynn had engi- 
neered the disappearance of James De- 
laney for some reason—a money rea- 
son, presumably: He knew the man 
who stood before him claiming James 
Delaney’s heritage for an impostor— 
and he was afraid to denounce him! 

“If I am not James Delaney, where 
is James Delaney?” he had asked my 
guardian. 

And Mr. Wynn had shrunk from 
him, had cowered, had averted his mis- 
erable eyes. The way for blackmail had 
been made easy. Elated by his easy 
triumph—for he had read as complete 
triumph papa’s acceptance of him even 
as a possibility—he had demanded my 
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hand, he had insultingly commanded the 
cessation of my engagement with the 
count, and he had implied in every syl- 
lable that he spoke, in every level, in- 
solent look he had bent upon the older 
man, a deadly knowledge of a damn- 
ing fact; he had implied in every ges- 
ture that he was prepared to denounce 
my stepfather as a murderer unless he 
acceded to all demands made upon him. 
The word murder had never been 
spoken between them, but it had vi- 
brated in the air, notwithstanding. And 
my guardian had submitted; for all his 
dignified talk of examination of cre- 
dentials, of submission of proofs, he 
had accepted the situation! And from 
that day until the day when the prison 
doors closed behind him, he had lived 
as this man’s creature. 


I had heard it all. Recollections 


flashed and fluttered before my mind. 
So many things were explained—but 
how horrible the explanation! 


How 
horrible ‘was life! I closed my eyes; 
I put my hand before them to shut out 
the vision of crime, of stark villainy, 
that tried to show itself before them. 
3y and by I rallied. I took a deep 
breath, I opened my eyes, with what 
courage I could I faced him lying there 
upon his pillow. 

“He did not try to kill you,” I said. 
“He did not. I know it—you know it. 
Say so—say so! Speak!” 

“Tf I get well, will you marry me?” 
he asked. 

His voice was still faint, but back of 
its weakness I felt the unending deter- 
mination, the cruel, relentless obstinacy, 
of the man. Sick as he was, I hated 
him. I think that my hatred must have 
showed in my face, for the flicker of 
his old smile played about his lips. 

“T didn’t ask you to love me,” he in- 
formed me. “Only to marry me—if I 
get well.” 

“You aren’t going to tell me who 
committed this crime?” I cried vehe- 
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mently, despite the necessity for low- 
toned speech. 

“The district attorney thinks he 
knows who committed it,” he answered 
me sinisterly. 

“I know that papa didn’t do this!” I 
cried. He smiled, and watched me with 
his cruel, waiting look. “He didn’t! 
He didn’t!” I stormed. 

The man on the bed closed his eyes. 
I could not have told, to save my life 
I could not have told, whether he did 
it because he was beginning to feel ex- 
hausted or because he wished to harass 
me. I stood by his side, irresolute. 

“Say ‘yes,’ and he goes free in an 
hour,” he said suddenly, opening them 
again. 

And then the nurse came in, and I 
took my leave of the baffling patient. 

As I look back upon it, I think that 
I must have been insane. I suppose I 
have never had the traditional horror of 
lawlessness ; I know I have always had 
difficulty in seeing wrong as very black, 
provided it was far enough removed 
from me in point of time. I was now 
aware that my stepfather, the only fa- 
ther I had ever known, had been guilty 
of some crime, possibly murder—possi- 
bly embezzlement and murder. I could 
shudder at the thought, my flesh could 
creep with the chill of it, yet, because 
he belonged to me, because he was, in 
a fashion, dear to me, and especially 
because the things he was accused of— 
by the narration of the man whom he 
was now held for attacking—all lay far 
behind us, I could not wish him to suf- 
fer for them. If I should try to jus- 
tify myself for the partiality of my 
judgment, the weakness of my moral 
position, I suppose I would say that I 
was convinced he had suffered enough, 
had expiated whatever crimes he had 
committed. One crime I was sure he 
had not committed—the one for which 
it seemed he was likely to suffer. 

Well, why should I not get him off 
his punishment? The half-dead man 
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The paper fell from my nerveless fingers as there came a confused sound of many voices in 
the hall, the tread of many feet along the corridor 
to the dining room. 
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back there in the hospital had said to me 
as plainly as if he had spoken the words: 
“Promise to marry me, and I will make 
the revelation to free your stepfather. 
Refuse to marry me, and I will keep 
silent, and allow these bungling law- 
yers to railroad him to permanent im- 
prisonment. It is all in your hands.” 

And what had my stepfather himself 
once irritably suggested to me? He had 
suggested that if I would only marry 
the persecutor whom we had known as 
James Delaney, the marriage need not 
be a lasting one! I could cheat him in 
the end! I made up my mind. 

The next morning I went out to the 
hospital. He had not sent for me, he 
had expressed no wish to see me. But 
when they told him I was there, he 
brightened wonderfully, so the nurse, 
who had a romantic turn, assured me, 
as she led me to his room. And when 
I had passed the screen and saw the 
burning eyes that were turned toward 


me, I began to know the depth of my 


wickedness. But J kept on. 

He said not a word—only stared at 
me with that look of intentest question, 
of fevered prayer. For the first time 
he suggested to me the being whom 
women always see in the men for whom 
they have a tenderness—the little boy 
he had been. For there was a child’s 
power of yearning in those sunken eyes. 
And the thought of his cheated, de- 
frauded infancy and childhood ob- 
truded uncomfortably between me and 
my purpose. But I kept on. He de- 
served all the suffering he might feel 
by and by! 

“It’s ‘yes’?” he whispered finally. 

I nodded. I couldn’t trust my voice 
to speak. 

“Give me your hand,” he said. 

I laid my hand in his. He searched 
my face again. 

“Barbara! Barbara!” he whispered. 
And meeting no response in my face 
to the love in his heart, he sighed a 
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little, and his clasp upon my hand 
relaxed. 

“T’ll tell you now,” he said indiffer- 
ently. “You remember the circus 
parade?” 

I frowned, bewildered. 
impatiently. 

“Yes, yes—the circus parade. It was 
spring. We had been for a run in my 
car—you remember ?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes!” I cried, suddenly 
recalling the wild-West parade that had 
delayed our speed on the outskirts of 
the city. 

“And the Indian fellow who stared 
so hard?” 

I nodded slowly, puzzled, uncompre- 
hending, almost fearful that his mind 
was wandering. 

“He was the one. Did for me. Re- 
venge. Saw him once skulking after 
me at Leominster. Appeared in my 
room from a fire-escape window that 
night. Suppose he stole knife when 
he was trailing me up there in the 
country.” 

‘But why—but 
frightened, dull. 

“Oh, he had a daughter—went to 
Carlisle. He was proud of her—she 
was a fine thing, in her way. She— 
went into camp with me one winter.” 

“And ig 

“Barbara, don’t look like that! I 
never pretended to be a plaster saint.” 

“Did she die?” I demanded. If only 
she had died, the girl who had had 
ambitions, hopes—something more than 
mere appetites and impulses! I prayed 
it for her. He half laughed. 

“Oh, no! Not so bad as that. She 
—relapsed into—the life she was made 
for.” 

“T thank God _ that 
wounded you like this!” 

I stooped to speak the words dis- 
tinctly into his ear. My heart was on 
fire for that girl. He smiled back at 
me. 

“You beautiful vixen!” he cried. 


He went on 


why?” I began, 


her father 
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“Oh, the joy of taming you! You’ve 
promised, you know,” he added anx- 
iously. 

“IT know,” I answered heavily. 

“Tell them to send the fellows to 
take my—what do they call it—my 
ante-mortem statement. Ante-mortem? 
Ante-matrimonium! And, mind, before 
I say one word about the redskin, you 
will confirm my announcement of our 
engagement.” There was sudden, sav- 
age suspicion in the weak voice. 

“T prefer to tell it in my own way.” 

“Very well. But no remarks from 
me on my assassin until you’ve done as 
I say.” He spoke calmly enough now, 
but with relentless determination. 

“Oh, very well!” I exclaimed in an- 
ger. ‘Let us tell it at once, and have it 
over.” 

I touched the bell. The rosy nurse 
was in the room before my finger was 
withdrawn. Excitement shone in her 
pretty eyes. She was trying to babble 
out something, but I interrupted her. 


“Are there any reporters here, Miss 


MacKeon? We have news for them— 
when Mr.—Delaney”—my voice broke 
at the name—“recovers, we are to be 
married. And now he wants to see 
some one from the district attorney’s 
office.” 

She stared at me uncomprehendingly 
for a second. Then she broke forth in 
a twitter of delight. She had known it 
all along—she had just felt it! It was 
lovely—such a romance! And to think 
that it had all come out on the very day 
when the assassin had been run to 
earth! 

“The assassin?” I cried. 
recognize my own voice. 

“Yes, yes, it is so! An Indian. Mr. 
Royle discovered him in the cleverest 
way, and he’s in jail now! And Mr. 
Blake is getting the papers signed for 
Mr. Wynn’s release! Oh, what a home- 
coming he will have, Miss Wynn! 
What a day this is in your life!” 

That afternoon, the papers had both 


I did not 
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the wonderful pieces of Wynn news on 
their front pages, thanks to the speed 
with which Miss MacKeon communi- 
cated the “romance” to them. The ro- 
mance! Heaven help me—when it was 
Tommy Royle who had unearthed the 
assassin ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


The story of Tommy Royle’s clever 
piece of detective work made good read- 
ing for days after he had accomplished 
it. It was based, like most clever de- 
tective work, upon the combination of 
sound sense and bull luck—of reason 
and chance. Tommy possessed excel- 
lent reasoning qualities, and chance 
flung something in his direction upon 
which to exercise his faculties. 

He told Everett Blake and the dis- 
trict attorney that he had been con- 
vinced of Mr. Wynn’s innocence of the 
crime with which he was charged be- 
cause he considered Mr. Wynn too in- 
telligent a man to attack another with 
a spectacular weapon, known to be his, 
and then to leave it behind him. The 
only person who would, conceivably, 
leave such a knife as that beside the 
body of his victim would be a man to 
whom the knife did not belong. 

The quarrel between the two men in 
this affair, the peculiar relation in 
which they seemed involved, even the 
possibility that they were conspiring to- 
gether to keep old Michael Delaney out 
of his own, and that they were, there- 
fore, mutually distrustful and inclined 
to anger—all these things did not mili- 
tate, in Tommy’s theory, against the 
fact that a man with any glimmer of 
common sense would not advertise him- 
self as a murderer by leaving such a 
weapon beside the body of his victim. 

Who, then, could have purloined the 
knife for such a use as this? Or who, 
having purloined it for some other rea- 
son—attracted by its gaudy handle, by 
its curious blade—would have desired 
to use it against the putative James De- 
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laney? Certainly not Michael Delaney, 
the mildest-mannered of men, and one 
with abiding faith in the justice of his 
cause, and the power of the law to deal 
adequately with his case. One of our 
servants at Twisted Trees? Hardly. 
James Delaney had not been on hostile 
terms with any of them. He _ had 
treated them liberally, and he had not 
stooped to make eyes at the maids. No, 
it was unlikely that he had an enemy 
in the servants’ quarters. Who, then? 

Who, Tommy asked himself, would 
be attracted by the weapon? A curio 
collector might have been—or a child, 
or a savage. The lumps of turquoise 
and coral might have seemed desirable 
in the color-loving eye of a child, or 
of any person of primitive tastes. And 
then, wandering through the shadowed 
aisles of his recollection, came the mem- 
ory of something Madeline had told him 
when she had come home from Twisted 
Trees in August—something about hav- 
ing once seen, near the house, an In- 
dian in a motley, Americanized garb. 
He had not paid much attention to her 
story then—it had not been very inter- 
esting, and it had been used too obvi- 
ously as material to fill in embarrassing 
hiatuses in the narrative of her visit to 
me—but he remembered it now. 

And then it was that chance took 
part in his game of deduction. He had 
come up to see Madeline one Satur- 
day ; he had spent part of the afternoon 
in consultation with Everett Blake, and 
had passed the hospital on his way to 
our house. He had looked at it with 
a curiosity natural in the circumstances. 
He had felt a mixture of pity and an- 
tagonism for the man who lay wounded 
within it, and he had bestowed upon it 
and its surroundings a more careful 
scrutiny than he would otherwise have 
been likely to bestow. 

The building stood on a quiet: street, 
well back from the roadway. Lights 


were beginning to twinkle from its 
many windows. 


The early winter dusk 
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was falling without. And, as Tommy 
had approached the big iron gate that 
gave entrance for vehicles, he had seen, 
standing close to one of its square con- 
crete supports, almost lost against it in 
the fading light, a figure of unusual 
height and of unusual straightness. He 
had stared at it. The man had been 
pressed tightly back against the square 
pillar, as if to conceal himself. But at 
that moment an arc light across the 
street had flashed into brilliancy, and 
in its silver radiance the figure had 
stood fully revealed. The man was an 
Indian—palpably an Indian, by the 
straight, greasy, black hair that hung 
a little longer than American custom 
prescribes, by the brown skin, the high 
cheek bones, the splendid, sinewy 
strength and erectness of body. 

Why should not Delaney, by his own 
stories of himself, have an Indian en- 
emy? What more likely? Tommy’s 
heart had given a great bound—he had 
felt that he had found the key to the 
enigma. 

The Indian, seeing himself discov- 
ered, had turned from hig niche and 
swung off down the street. Tommy 
had tried to keep him in sight. It had 
not been so very difficult, for the man 
was so much taller than the average that 
he had stood out among the pedestrians 
even when he had turned into a more 
populous thoroughfare than the one on 
which the hospital stood. He had made 
his way to the railroad station. By the 
time Tommy had reached it, he had 
boarded a train. Tommy, buying an 
unneeded ticket for New York, had 
been moved to address the ticket seller. 
Were many Indians using the New Ha- 
ven service these days? And what was 
the explanation—a show, a circus? 

“Oh, you mean that fellow who just 
took the Bridgeport local?” the agent 
had said affably. ‘“He’s been around 
here off and on for a year or more, 
now. He travels with a wild-West com- 
bination part of the year, and the rest of 

















the time he has some sort of a job down 
at the circus headquarters in Bridge- 
port, looking after the animals, or some- 
thing—you know, the old Barnum & 
Bailey outfit. All of them together in 
winter quarters, kind of.” 

Tommy had made some casual reply, 
and had mingled with the waiting-room 
crowd for a few minutes; then he had 
crossed under the tracks, and come up 
on the other side of the street, and had 
telephoned to Everett Blake. 

The next day, when they had con- 
ferred, Mr. Blake had been a little in- 
clined to pooh-pooh the whole idea. He 
had taken the ground that we were all 
living in the twentieth century, and in 
a staid, respectable, Eastern city; not 
in the pages of a penny dreadful or a 
shilling shocker, or whatever one called 
those tales that drive boys off in search 
of impossible adventure. But Tommy 
had been insistent. He had finally in- 
duced the lawyer to admit that nothing 
would be lost by attempting to force an 
admission from the Indian. 

“Those savages haven’t much sense 
of humor,” Mr. Blake had said, “and 
so he probably won’t laugh at us for 
our pains. I only hope he doesn’t want 
to have us examined as to our sanity.” 

“He won't!” Tommy had declared 
confidently. 

On Monday, armed with a John Doe 
warrant, and accompanied by a city de- 
tective, they had made their way to 
Bridgeport. They had sought the win- 
ter quarters of the circus, and there, 
by dint of inquiry and description, they 
had found their man. It was Tommy’s 
ruse that had saved them time and 
trouble. He had addressed the tall, 
dark savage, so incongruously dressed 
in striped shirt, plaid trousers, and 
derby hat. 

“Well, old man,” he had remarked 
affably and lyingly, “you’ve done for 
him, after all!” 

Tommy said afterward that he will 
never again take stock in the theory 
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that the Indian countenance is incapable 
of expression or the Indian tempera- 
ment disdainful of emotion. For this 
Indian’s whole face had lighted up with 
an expression of great joy. He had 
said something, jubilant, exultant, in 
his own language; he had made no pre- 
tense of misunderstanding. And then 
he had added quietly to Tommy: 

“He is dead, then? It is well.” 

Of course, after that it had been a 
matter of only a few minutes to have 
him arrested and taken aboard a train 
for Hartford. At first he had sat per- 
fectly silent, apparently indifferent to 
his capture. Then he had turned to 
Everett Blake, who had been trying to 
comfort him with the suggestion that 
Delaney might live, and that he might 
escape the punishment due to murder. 
The suggestion had made him furious. 

“He is not dead, then?” he had cried 

vehemently. Then he had added 
fiercely : 
_ “If he lives this time, be sure that 
he will not the next. And there will 
be a next—and a next—until he is de- 
stroyed. Even if at last it is in hell 
that I find him.” And in explanation 
of his theological reference, he , had 
ended: “I am a Christian.” 


Tommy was waiting for me when I 
got home from the hospital that dread- 
ful Monday noon. He was waiting for 
me, with a look on his face, a light in 
his eyes, that I had not seen there for 
a long time. My heart sank fathoms 
deep at the sight of him—so dear, sa 
happy, so hopeful! Suddenly I realized 
how I loved the look of that dark, 
clever, homely face ; suddenly I realized 
that I desired to draw his head down 
upon my bosom, in order to make that 
look of pride and joy that he wore part 
of my very self—and also that I might 
not have to watch him when I told him 
my news. 

“T have great news for you!” he 
cried. “Oh, Barbara, Barbara! I’m 
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the cleverest young Sherlock Holmes of 
your acquaintance! I’m swollen with 
conceit!” 

“You ought to be,” I replied dully. 
“TI know what you’ve done, though I 
don’t know yet how you've done it. But 
—wait a minute. I—I have news, too. 
I’m going to marry—that man back 
there in the hospital—as soon as he is 
well.” 

I did not look at him. I couldn't have 
borne the change in his face. 

I forget what he said. It wasn’t 
much, anyway. It was stumbling and 
broken and unbelieving, and a little bit- 
ter. And then he went out—and read 
in the papers what I had already told 
him. And I sat there, waiting for papa. 

Everett Blake came, instead. He 
looked grave and troubled. 

“Lester is not coming home,” he in- 
formed me. “He wants to get away for 
a while—I can’t altogether wonder at 
that. He says he must pull himself to- 
gether for the trial of the Michael De- 
laney suit. He is taking a train at once 
for Hot Springs. He sends you his 
love, my dear, and says that he will 
write to you immediately. He I 
think he is making a mistake not to 
come back here for a while. But— 
well, he wouldn’t do it—that’s all! And 
now, what’s this I hear about an engage- 
ment ?” 

“It’s the truth,” I answered indiffer- 
ently. “And as for the Michael De- 
laney suit—it need never come to trial. 
You had better let papa know. He 
our man—the patient—my afhanced— 
he admits that he is an impostor.” 

“Barbara!” cried Everett Blake. 

“Yes, he admits it,” I replied. 

“But you Why, Barbara, my 











child, do you know what you are say- 
ing?” 

“Perfectly, Mr. Blake.” 

“Of course, you know that no en- 
gagement you may have entered into 
through—er—pity for his condition, or 
—er—girlish admiration of his nerve 
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—I admit that is magnificent !—need 
stand. Even if a lady, in matters of 
this kind, were not always privileged 
to change her mind. Of course, if he 
admits that he is an impostor, nothing 
could be binding upon you.” 

“He had told me that before I be- 
came engaged to him,” I replied, still 
with that dullness of indifference. 

“Who, in Heaven’s name, is he?” 

“His name seems to be Willis Stade, 
and he went to that Maryland school 
where papa sent James Delaney when 
his father died. They were great chums 
for years. That is how he knew so 
much about James Delaney’s past—how 
he was able to satisfy the court or the 
referee or whoever had to pass upon 
his claims.” 

“But Lester. ” began Mr. Blake 
very slowly. “Lester Surely he— 
Lester, his chief witness ?”’ 

“He knew he was an impostor,” I 
answered the unspoken question. “This 
man—Slade—claims that papa knew it 
perfectly; he claims that papa—had 
reasons for fearing to raise the question 
of what had become of James Delaney.” 

Everett Blake sat watching me with 
the strangest expression on his face. 

“And you—you have promised to 
marry this man—who makes such an 
accusation about your father, who ad- 
mits that he himself Why, Bar- 
bara, are you quite, quite mad?” 

“T have been,” I answered, still dull 
and unmoved. “I don’t know exactly 
what I was thinking. But I know this 
—that I should no more dare now to 
break my word than I should dare to 
walk out into the sea. I am afraid of 
him. I never was before—at any rate, 
not much. But now that I have planned 
to deceive him—now I am afraid of 
him. Now, at last, he can control me. 
Oh, I have always been a fool, Mr. 
Blake! I have always been at the mercy 
of such vain, silly impulses—and now 
this is what I have made of my life!” 

“Poor child!” I heard him mutter. 



































“Poor, motherless child!” And then he 
said, a little more distinctly: “You 
must not fear to withdraw that foolish 
promise, Barbara. I myself will under- 
take that no annoyance comes to you, if 
Lester is not in a position to guard you 
against it. And—the man’s recovery is 
not yet guaranteed.” 

I shuddered. “Please don’t say any- 
thing like that to me,” I begged him. “I 
am bad enough, silly and cowardly 
enough, but I don’t want to begin to 
hope for any one’s death. It would 
make me feel as if I were a murderer.” 

And then, somehow, he, too, was 
gone, and I was alone with Mrs. Wheel- 
wright’s bewilderment and Madeline’s 
pale, wordless reproach. 

Day after day I dragged myself up 
to the hospital and sat by the sick man’s 
bedside. I fought with all my powers 
against the birth of any wish on my 
part for his death. It seemed to me 
that the one sin with which my soul was 
not seared was the sin of murderous de- 
sire. I wanted to keep it—for all the 
ambitions, the follies, the vanities, the 
wantonness, of which it had been guilty 
—I wanted to keep it free of that last 
stain. And day by day I fought against 
the question that tried so persistently 
to form itself in my mind—was he go- 
ing to get well? 

Each day the answer was a little more 
assured. Hour by hour his condition 
improved. There was no question of 
it. The eyes that studied me had more 
and more the brightness of health; the 
laugh that broke upon his bearded lips 
had more of vigor. I seized, as if it 
had been with my very hands, upon the 
despair that tried to grow up in my 
heart and I strangled it. I would not 
despair because another human being 
was going to have the gift of life! If 
I were too great a coward to break the 
shackles I myself had forged, at least 
I would pay the price of my cowardice 
unflinchingly. So, day by day, I came 
—dull, subservient, docile. 
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One day in February I came. Miss 
MacKeon met me with a strange, fright- 
ened look. She had been crying. 

“Oh, Miss Wynn, Miss Wynn!” she 
sobbed. “I thought he would have gone 
to you at once—at once!” 

“Who? What do you mean?” 

“Mr. Delaney—he’s gone. He in- 
sisted upon leaving last night. I thought 
he was going to you at once.” 

“Well, he didn’t come. And 

“Oh, I know, I know! For one of 
the orderlies has just brought me this 
—addressed to you—and has told me 
that Mr. Delaney left it, to be given to 
you when you came to-day. Oh, Miss 
Wynn!” 

I took the envelope, bulging with a 
thick inclosure. I looked at it stupidly. 
Then I tore the gummed flap open. - 
But before I opened the folded pages, 
Miss MacKeon’s sobs struck more 
sharply on my ear. Her grief was very 
real—strangely real. I looked keenly 
at the pretty face—pretty, in spite of 
the distortion of sorrow. I understood. 

“You poor child!” I cried, putting 
my arms about her. 

She sobbed harder than ever on my 
shoulder. 

“Oh, Miss Wynn, Miss Wynn!” she 
sobbed. “I am so sorry—so ashamed! 

3ut—he was so wonderful! He 
No one could help loving him—could 
any one? He never guessed. It was 
not his fault. It was all my own fault. 
And I never meant any disloyalty to 
you—any treachery to another woman 
—no, not even if he had cared for me!” 

I comforted the “other woman” as 
well as I was able, and then I went 
home, the letter still unread in my hand. 
Locked in my own room, I opened it 
and read it at last: 

Barbara, my good girl, you are proving a 
sad disappointment to me. I had promised 
myself the pleasure of taming you—and lo! 
you come to me as tame as a silly, pet bird, 
as cowed as a whipped dog. I wooed you be- 


cauSe you were full of fire. I find you now 
no more warming than a blue woolen mui- 
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It was I who cried: “Oh, Tommy, oh, Tommy ! 
You can’t leave me! 


fler. Mufflers are not to be despised, I sup- 
pose, but I have never had a taste for them. 
I dare say it is all my own fault. I dare say 
that you promised to marry me out of some 
idea of duty to your guardian, of pity, maybe, 
for me; but the effort has changed you too 
much. Whether the fault is mine or not, I 
refuse to abide by the consequences. I have 
never allowed myself to suffer consequences. 
I want my comet, shooting across the dark 
sky—not a tallow candle beside a kitchen 
window. I wanted you as you were—beau- 
tiful, defiant, full of daring, full of whims, 
full of diablerie. I don’t want you with the 
spark of your beauty quenched, with your 


I can’t bear it any longer!” 
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spirit tamed and dulled. 
We will call it off, my 
dear, and you will un- 
derstand from _ these 
few lines that I am 
taking French leave of 
you. Better now than 
after you had grown 
too fond of me, eh? 

I am inclosing herein 
the full statement of 
my career, which I 
have already told you 
by word of mouth. 
Wynn may find it use- 
ful. Let him know 
that he may come back 
now, for all of me! | 
am off to more con- 
genial climes. We shall 
not meet again—any of 
us. Try to recover 
your spirits and your 
color. Cast off the Old 
Man of the Sea who 
has been riding you of 
late—the demon of 
duty. I shall try to 
forget you as you have 
been these two months, 
and to remember you 


only as you were in 
your glorious period 
when you defied me, 


tempted me, challenged 
me—and, I admit, 
worsted me! How 
shall I sign myself? I 
don’t know. Perhaps 
“Once Your Lover” 
will fill the bill. 


And within that 
amazing document 
was his biography, 
as he had related it to me more briefly 
in the faint voice of his wounded days. 

It is only another proof of the innate 
weakness and folly of my nature, of 
which these pages have already been 
so full, that for a second I felt nothing 
but a consuming anger that any man 
should dare to address me thus! Then, 
after a few minutes, I began to realize 
my freedom. Great weights rolled off 
me, my dull heart began to beat joy- 
ously, tempestuously. I unlocked my 


You can't leave me! 

















door, I ran screaming through the hall 
for Madeline. I fell in a heap on the 
lounge in her room crying out my good 
news. And Madeline received it by giv- 
ing me a mighty hug and a dose of aro- 
matic ammonia. _Then she telephoned 
to Everett Blake that I was on my way 
to his office. 

I placed the biographical part of the 
letter I had received in his hands. It 
was not, of course, in legal form; it 
had not been witnessed and attested. 
But it was worth keeping, nevertheless. 
It would serve as a weapon of some 
sort should that strange, wild being 
who wrote it ever reappear upon our 
horizon, ever again make any fantastic 
claims upon us. And it was.worded in 
such a manner that there was no reflec- 
tion upon my stepfather’s reason for 
having accepted him as James Delaney. 
Michael Delaney’s suit need not be 
tried; he could come into his brother’s 
fortune with no more ado. 

“And now I suppose papa will come 
home?” I said to Mr. Blake. 

He looked at me strangely. 

“Barbara, my dear,” he said, “you 
have had a great deal to bear in these 
last two years. Do you think you can 
bear one shock more?” 

“T can bear anything but suspense 
and ignorance,” I answered. 

“T have a document to give you, at my 
own discretion. Its contents are known 
to me. Not that I have read the letter, 
but the gist of what it contains has been 
communicated to me. You'd better 
read it at once, if you feel as you say— 
that only suspense is unendurable.” 

I suppose that, in spite of my high 
words, I looked frightened, for he hesi- 
tated, with the letter, which he had 
drawn from his sate, in his hands. 

“You’re sure you’re strong enough ?” 

“Yes. Please let me have it,” I an- 
swered, recovering myself. And he 
handed me the letter from my step- 
father. 

It was written in a Kentucky monas- 
10 
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tery. It began by explaining his pres- 
ence there. He was entering upon a 
novitiate, preparatory to being received 
into the Church of Rome, and eventu- 
ally into the monastic order of which 
this house was one of the establish- 
ments. His life henceforth was to be 
devoted to prayer and penance—to the 
expiation of a crime. 

And then, at great length, my step- 
father set down the facts in his life 
leading up to the time when he met 
young James Delaney in New York. 
He reminded me of the surroundings in 
which he had been brought up; of the 
severe, puritanical, and parsimonious 
strain of which he came. He told me 
how the love of money had been born 
in him, how he had chafed against the 
restrictions of the merely modest for- 
tune that his parents had left him. His 
father had been safe, conservative, in 
investment, stronger upon the side of 
thrift than upon that of acquisition, but 
the son, Lester, had despised the com- 
fortable competence that he inherited, 
had wanted great wealth—and eventu- 
ally had gone West, like so many other 
young men, seeking it. 

He told me of the futile quest he had 
made for gold. He told me what I al- 
ready knew—of his association with 
Daniel Delaney. The chances of the 
gold seeker’s life had flung them to- 
gether—two men who would probably 
never have known each other in an or- 
ganized society. And Daniel Delaney 
had had a warm-hearted admiration for 
him, had been impressed by his “gen- 
tlemanlike ways,” as the humbler man 
had called them, had been proud of 
their acquaintance. And when my step- 
father, tiring of the useless search, had 
suddenly abandoned the West, he had 
rendered some slight service to the other 
man in the way of money. He had 
come East, then, to fall in love with 
my mother and to marry her and her 
comfortable fortune. And, in due time, 
Daniel Delaney had struck it rich, had 
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found the fortune for which they had 
both looked so ardently, had sent for 
his wife and boy. The wife had per- 
ished in one of the great sea tragedies 
of history, and the boy had not been 
long with his father before the man, 
too, had died. Dying, he had left every- 
thing to his son, but all in papa’s trus- 
teeship. My stepfather wrote: 


I was still consumed: by the greed of 
wealth, and this fortune, which Daniel De- 
laney placed so unreservedly in my hands, 
was the greatest opportunity I had ever had 
to make a vast fortune for myself. Money 
breeds money—it was the axiom upon which 
I had been reared, my father interpreting it 
as an injunction to put capital out at inter- 
est, I reading it more adventurously. I tried 
to increase my own fortune by using large 
portions of young James Delaney’s specula- 
tively. I had the speculator’s ups and downs. 
But when James Delaney was twenty-one 
years of age, and was to come into uncon- 
trolled possession of his inheritance, for me 
to give it up to him would have meant ruin, 
complete and utter, for myself, even had I 
had it intact. But I did not have it so. I 
had made heavy inroads upon it. 

Well, I went to New York. I tried to 
coerce him, I tried to persuade him into let- 
ting me keep control of his principal. But 
he was obstreperous—he was an ignorant, 
noisy hoodlum in his tastes. He wanted to 
scatter gold coins on barroom floors and to 
light his cigarettes with bank notes. He 
wanted to spend his fortune, for which his 
father had worked hard, upon loose women 
and blacklegs of men. He had not one in- 
stinct of a gentleman. And, to gratify his 
ambitions in these directions, I was to con- 
fess myself a defaulter, I was to ruin you, 
Barbara, financially, and besides you several 
other women whose husbands or whose fa- 
thers had made me the trustee of their for- 
tunes. The idea infuriated me. I was des- 
perate. 

Finally I threw myself upon his mercy. 
His rage and contempt were hideous to 
watch. He sprang at me—it was in a hotel 
room. I defended myself—I swear to you, 
Barbara, in this solemn hour when I take 
stock of my life, that I was defending my- 
self when I struck him a blow that laid him 
unconscious at my feet. It was fright rather 
than cupidity that did the rest. I managed, 


with herculean exertion, to take him down 
the stairs—a side flight, little used—and to 
I had spilled whisky 


bundle him into a cab. 
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upon his clothes, and I called the cabby’s at- 
tention to his drunken helplessness. He took 
us to a Jersey ferry—the driver; and once 
again I propelled that unconscious boy along 
upon his feet as if he were merely drunk. 

I took him across. It was a late boat, and 
he was not the only drunk aboard. On the 
other shore I made my way—I could never 
tell you how—to a dark, deserted wharf. 
There I finished my work. The weighted 
body I cast into the river. 

From that moment I have fived a life of 
torment, haunted by ghosts, by fears, by 
sweating terrors. But from that moment my 
luck improved. I weathered the crisis in my 
affairs—I became the rich man of my dreams 
—I multiplied all the fortunes committed to 
my keeping—even James Delaney’s. 

The rest you know. But you will never 
know what the last two years have been to 
me—what gibbering fright has stalked at my 
shoulder, what images of devil’s miracles 
have appeared before my eyes. My reason 
tottered. I swear to you that there were 
times when I was not sure that that black- 
mailer, with his diabolical knowledge, his in- 
tuitions, his bold guesses, was not James De- 
laney restored to life for my undoing. 


There was more, but i did not read 
it then. I fainted—for the last time in 
this narrative. 


Madeline Quigley remained my 
friend, though her brother cast me off 
—or, at any rate, never sought me out 
again. We used to meet sometimes at 
Madeline’s, and on those occasions 
Tommy treated me with a remote cour- 
tesy. But when the Reverend Horatio’s 
work at the Church of the Outcast won 
him a call to the biggest church in Hart- 
ford, and Madeline moved to my own 
city, I seemed to be in the way of see- 
ing Tommy oftener. He was quite a 
devoted godfather to the baby, whom 
Madeline—bless her heart !—had named 
Barbara. I was the baby’s godmother. 
It was a bond to which I clung in my 
heart. 

Young Barbara indulged herself in 
diphtheria. I was quarantined against 
her and the rectory in general. Tommy, 
it seems, ignorant of his goddaughter’s 
illness, came on to Hartford from a 
“match trip” to New Haven—Tommy 
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could never outgrow his interest in 
football. And Madeline, conversing 
with him through a glass window, sent 
him up to me with the message for 
which I was waiting and praying—that 
the baby had responded beautifully to 
the antitoxin. 

It was the first time Tommy and I 
had been alone together since the day 
he had come to that same big, digni- 
fied, dull house to tell me that he had 
found the means of saving my stepfa- 
ther from prison. To-day, when he had 
told me about the baby and I had asked 
him about the game, we looked at each 
other rather strangely. My heart al- 
most stopped beating ; then it threatened 
to burst through my breast. It seemed 
to me that Tommy’s eyes meant what 
they had always meant; it seemed to 
me that he was on the very verge of 
saying words that I yearned with all my 
soul to hear. 

Sut he sighed, he rose, he said some 
witless thing about the baby, he hesi- 
tated again, and then, with the ques- 
tion in his eyes never finding words 
upon his lips, he left me. 

I watched him go down the steps, and 
out onto the drive. I scarcely dared 
to breathe, I felt the moment so horri- 
bly fateful. If he went now, if he 
went away in that mood, I believed I 
should never have him back again—my 
friend, my lover, my one true and 
tested comrade! I don’t know whether 





I was praying all the time: “Oh, dear 
Heaven, make him turn, make him 
come back!” Or whether I was trying 
to force him to return by saying in my 
mind: “Come back, come back! Don’t 
dare to take another step!” I had a mo- 
ment’s joy that the drive was long, that 
the lawn sloped so far to the street. He 
couldn’t get away in a second, at any 
rate! Once he got outside, I felt I 
should have lost! 

It seemed to me he began to walk 
more slowly. I dug my nails into my 
palms, praying, praying! He hesitated, 
stopped. I almost screamed—but no! 
He squared his shoulders, and started 
on again. 

I couldn’t bear it. I don’t know how 
it happened, for it was all over in an 
instant. I was out of the door,I was 
down the stone steps, and, in the sight 
of all that gray, respectable street, I 
was rushing after him. I don’t know 
whether he heard me or not—he says 
he didn’t! He says that at the very 
edge of the place he paused because he 
couldn’t go any farther, turned of his 
own desire, not because he was pursued. 
But halfway down the drive he met 
me, he caught me in his arms. 

But he didn’t ask me to marry him. 
It was I who cried, from that shelter: 
“Oh, Tommy, oh, Tommy! You can’t 
leave me! You can’t leave me! I 
can’t bear it any longer!” 

At least, he accepted my ultimatum! 














Artemus Budd, Humorist 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


ANY a sailor is dour and glum, 
Many a sailor is tart and sharp, 

Many a tar sings psalms, and some 

On funeral wreaths and tumstuns harp. 
But of all the nautical men I knew 

The sunniest soul with a sunstroke twist 
Was the bloke of which I’m singin’ to you— 

Artemus Budd was a humorist. 


When Artemus Budd was a cabin boy, 
A-helpin’ the cook in the Sally Pratt, 
His wit he showed in a way 0’ joy 
3y settin’ fire to the capting’s cat. 
His laughter rang from his merry soul 
As he spoiled the soup with an addled egg, 
Or poured white salt in the sugar bowl, 
Or. spilled hot lard on the cook’s left leg. 


When a prentice hand on a bark he sailed, 
He added much to his soul’s delight 
As the capting’s cap to the mast he nailed. 
And once he riz on a dark, dark night, 
Yelled, “Fire!” till the crew all took alarm, 
Fell to the pumps with heel and fist, 
Till our boat was as wet as a cranberry farm— 
Which spread Ari’s fame as a humorist. 
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And when he was growed to man’s estate, 
In Charleston bay he loafed ashore, 
Where he wooed Maria Hipplethwaite 
And up to the altar that maiden bore. 
But just as the preacher raised the book, 
Asks, “Any objections before ’tis done?” 
“Aye, aye!” says Art, with the drollest look 
“I’m already married,” says he, “to one.” 


At the age o’ thirty, Artemus Budd 

Worked a clever prank on the Nancy Hanks. 
’Twas all on a night as black as mud ; 

She was plowin’ fog by the fishin’ banks, 
When Artemus jiggered the compass so 

That the boat struck rock—with a crash she downed. 
And the joke of it was, as humorists go, 

All aboard, but Artemus Budd, was drowned. 


At the age o’ forty, Artemus B. 
Reached the height of his rollickin’, gay career; 
For Capting B. o’ the Snark, says he, 
A-catchin’ Art in some didoes queer, 
“Over the side with him, men!” he chaffed. 
And as Art sunk under the brine, I wist 
’Twas the only time that the other folks laughed 
In his whole career as a humorist. 
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HE hospital at Axaculpo stood just 
at your right as you came down 
from the construction tents. 

There was little variety or charm in 
the outlook from its windows, Dorothy 
Pierson thought, those first two months 
of her stay there as head nurse. North- 
ward stretched a treeless monotony of 
rolling hills. Southward the river 
flowed along over its bed of yellow 
sand, so shallow that when the sun- 
light shone full upon it, it looked like 
some great, mottled snake. 

It took courage to stand the first two 
months, even with Doctor Billie’s un- 
flagging good humor and example be- 
fore one. The only other women were 
some of the foremen’s wives, and little 
O’Brien, the night nurse. Dorothy 
doubled on day duty and had full charge 
of the operating room. It was hard 
work, but she welcomed it, and told her- 
self that she was forgetting—forgetting 
Denver and Stanley and all the trouble 
she had faced there. 

She had never blamed Stanley be- 
. cause her father had lost his fortune 
dabbling around in Stanley’s father’s 
mining schemes; that was part of the 
man’s game. And she had acted with- 
out impulse in breaking their engage- 
ment. It had been only fair to Stan- 
ley and his people. She believed, look- 


ing back, that she had told him he 
knew nothing of life’s real battle, that 
every step of his life had been made 
happy and easy for him. 

“And it isn’t good for a boy, Stan,” 
she had said, standing with her back to 
the big west window that looked to- 
ward the mountains. 

Stanley had tried to follow her, but 
the sunset light behind her had persisted 
in casting a penumbra of gold around 
her, catching the high lights in her hair, 
and throwing a curious radiance over 
her. It had been hard to keep his mind 
on what she was saying, when his whole 
heart had ached to take her in his arms 
and hold her, even against her will. 

“You go in for athletics,” she had 
gone on, “but you let the muscles of 
your mind and will get flabby. Sup- 
pose it had been your father and not 
mine who lost on the Axaculpo deal. 
What would you do for a living?” 

“What are you going to do?” Stan- 
ley had asked. 

“I’m going to be a trained nurse at 
last. Father and every one laughed at 


me when I took the course at Chicago. 
I did it then because I loved the work, 
but now it'll mean bread and butter for 
me.” 

“Why won’t you marry me?” 

“For two reasons, Stan—you can’t 
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take care of me with your own money 
because you haven’t any, nothing but 
what your father gives you, and I think 
—I think every dollar of that is cursed 
after the trouble at Axaculpo.’ 

“It’s all cleared up now, isn’t it?” 

“Cleared up? The conditions down 
there are awful. There are hundreds of 
men and some women, too, and one 
‘lone hospital shack, and one doctor. I’m 
going down to help him out. Don’t say 
anything, Stan,” she added passionately. 
“T want to go. I want to feel I am 
working against your father down there. 
Every time any one is brought in with 
life at a premium, I shall fight to save 
it from the company’s clutch.” 

“Who told you about it?” 

Dorothy had hesitated, biting her lip 
in the way she had when she was puz- 
zled. 

“T met the company doctor when he 
was up here. He’s Natica Reynolds’ 
cousin, billie Kellogg. He came up to 
try and get more money for the operat- 
ing room. He says it isn’t fit to cut up 
pet dogs in, let alone human beings. 
And your father wouldn’t give him an 
extra cent.” 

“Maybe he didn’t understand,” Stan- 
ley had said heavily. “The governor’s 
queer. He makes me keep out of it. 
Says there’s time enough when he dies 
and hands it over.” 

“Isn’t that just like him?” Dorothy 
had returned hotly. “Never to give you 
half a chance to find out about any- 
thing, and then, some day, to let it fall 
into your hands to manage! Oh, don’t 
talk to me about it, Stan! I only get 
all cross and hopeless. I want to go 
right down there and work with Doctor 
Billie.” 

She had left Denver the following 
week, without letting him know. Stan- 
ley had heard the news at the company’s 
offices. Tucker, the treasurer, had 


asked him if he had heard of her 
going, and Stanley had nodded and 


strolled down to where the head of the 
company sat in his private office. 

Nobody knew what had taken place 
between the old man and his boy. When 
Stanley had come out, he had stopped 
at the cashier’s window and thrown 
down his check book. 

“What’s up?” Quinn, the thin, young 
cashier, had sized him up anxiously. 
Everybody liked “the young hope,” as 
they dubbed him. “Don’t be impetu- 
ous, Stan. We’d all be throwing up our 
jobs if we let the old man dazzle us.” 

“I’m going in for athletics,” Stanley 
had answered cheerfully. “I’m not 
working for the firm as dad’s under- 
study any longer. Good-by!” 

All of which had failed to reach 
Axaculpo, it being somewhat off the 
main line of travel. The new nurse re- 
ceived no letters from Denver, and Doc- 
tor Billie noted, with much pleasure, her 
deepening color, and her general resist- 
ance to the little tricks of climate at 
this border camp. 

“The trend of progress may set our 
way any day,” he told her one morning, 
when the early sunrise had edged the 
hill ridge with gold and russet and rar- 
est purple. “A hundred and fifty men 
came down to put through the new line 
of track yesterday. Water’s good, and 
no fever case yet. Food and general 
sanitation pretty bad. Have you been 
through the tents?” 

Dorothy shook her head. She was 
watching Kiko, the Jap helper, as he 
sunned himself in the doorway, eyes 
half closed, like a lizard’s. He had been 
brought up from Dongan’s outfit, half 
a mile down the river, where the first 
bridge was to be. The doctor had 
mended up his smashed ribs and kept 
him on hand. He was more good to 


the company at the hospital than mixing 


concrete and getting into scraps with 
Dongan’s crowd. . 
Halfway down the room, a boy fro 
Texas was singing drowsily. Some- 
thing had gone wrong on one of the big 
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cranes, and they had sent him up on 
the long arm in the blistering, dazzling 
sunlight. After the fall, they had 
brought him up to the doctor for re- 
pairs. Dorothy had already begun to 
understand what this cheerful young 
man in the white duck suit meant to 
the throng of men working in the cuts. 
Every now and then the boy would roll 
his eyes around, surveying the long, 
white room until they located Billie; 
then he would smile and remark confi- 
dently : 

“Tt’s all right, doc. You stand by me 
and [’ll stand by you. They don’t get 
me this time—not for one-thirty-five a 
day.” 

“He'll pull through,” Billie told her. 
“Nice kid. We ought to look after 
such material better. Life’s the cheap- 
est thing in the big game of success. 


“He fights one and staris him rolling down the slant, and when he reaches for his mate, he gets 
about a dozen thrusts from the husky’s knife.” 
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There’s another youngster Cragin’s 
working into shape. He has his own 
methods with what he calls the soft 
metal.” 

Dorothy nodded. She was thinking 
of Stanley, that other youngster back at 
Denver who needed working into shape. 
Almost she felt tempted to tell Doctor 
Billie about him. And then she looked 
up and saw an expression in Billie’s 
brown eyes that made her change her 
mind. She was trying to be very taet- 
ful and impersonal with her hospital 
superior. 

Life had somehow turned into a won- 
derful thing, a gift of daily happiness, 
to Billie, during those two months, after 
the powers at the main office had 
granted him a real nurse instead of a 
couple of Mexican boys to cook and 
scrub floors. 

He had not specified exactly the type 
of nurse—merely that she must be ca- 
pable and moderately humanized, and 
must understand English. He had not 


expected an angel—this girl with her 
fluffy, gold-colored hair in soft waves 
under her white cap, and her glorious, 
wide, dark eyes and cool, slim, sym- 


pathetic hands. The boy from Texas 
had insisted on kissing them just as she 
had been ready to give him the anzs- 
thetic. Billie didn’t blame him at all. 
It was a new way of avoiding shock in 
major operations. 

“You don’t find it lonesome down 
here, do you?” asked Billie a bit awk- 
wardly. “It’s different with me. I’m 
going to stick it out until the old man 
makes good.” 

“You mean Mr. Fenton?” 

He nodded his head, his eyes half 
closed behind their rimless glasses, and 
just to make sure his hair was standing 
on end, as usual, he ran his fingers 
through it. Somehow, Dorothy always 
thought he managed to catch the half- 
startled, tousled look of a sleepy boy. 

“He’s got to realize the fight we have 
to put up here on little cash, with over 
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three hundred men to keep in health, his 
working atoms. There comes another 
of them.” 

He stood up, and Dorothy followed 
his gaze. They were bringing some- 
body up from Cragin’s division of the 
cut. It was a common sight—the nar- 
row hospital stretcher and its load—but 
Billie felt a curious, nonprofessional 
tingle of interest and regret, too, as he 
stood beside the long-limbed, athletic 
youngster who lay on it this time. The 
nurse had gone inside. 

“He’s been down about two weeks,” 
Cragin told him in a lowered tone. “It’s 
the old man’s boy, doc. He wanted to 
get at the real thing, you understand, 
and I took him on. He’s worked in 
with the boys day after day, and did 
his bit with the rest until that pack of 
Polacks and huskies ran down on me 
yesterday. When they saw the food 
and bunks, they started to fight, first off 
this morning, and I had to lay a few 
out. Then, after the twelve whistle 
sounds, if two of them don’t edge off 
to the magazine shanty, and get out 
some dynamite to blow us all up. And 
Stan, here, sees ’em, and goes after ’em. 
They started to climb the rocks over the 
cut to throw it down on us—near two 
hundred men down there in that cut like 
a lot of ants. And he got them, all 
right. Fights one and starts him roll- 
ing down the slant, and when he reaches 
for his mate, he gets about a dozen 
thrusts from the husky’s knife. So 
there he is for you, doc.” 

“Wire the old man,” said Billie. 

They carried Stanley into the operat- 
ing room a few minutes later, Cragin 
and the Jap helper. Dorothy was there 
already, preparing things in her quick, 
silent way, and Billie did not look at 
her as he scrubbed his hands at the 
enameled basin in the corner. 

“You see,” he said cheerfully, “the 
main thing to avoid in cases like this is 
shock. He’s a good, husky specimen, 
isn’t he, Miss Pierson? Ought to pull 
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“I suppose you know it’s up to us to save him.” 


through all right. It certainly gives me 
a neat turn on the old man, having his 
only pride and joy on that table, after 
I’ve been dunning him for six months 
for a new one. Funny Stanley’d drop 
down on these diggings incog, and start 
working out his own salvation on the 
day shift with Cragin! You knew him, 
dlidn’t you?” 

And then he flushed rather boyishly, 
remembering that while he had been an 
interne, bumping over side streets on 
an ambulance, Dorothy had been a 
débutante with his cousin’s, Natica 
Reynolds’, set. He had heard from 


her how easy-going 
Phil Pierson had 
dropped a fortune in 
some of the Fenton 
speculations. But 
some way he _ had 
never connected Dor- 
othy with the society 
crowd, as he dubbed 
them all in his own 
mind. She had 
seemed, from the be- 
ginning, one of his 
kind, some one who 
felt the big, human 
heart throb in the 
cadence and rhythm 
of life’s symphony. 

He glanced over at 
her, hoping he had 
not, with his usual 
luck, hit on any ten- 
der point, but Dor- 
othy hardly heard 
him. She had been 
laying out sponges 
methodically for the 
most important case 
the little hospital had 
ever known, when 
she had caught the 
import of his words, 
and had turned about 
to look at the face 
under the circular 
cluster of electric bulbs over the oper- 
ating table. 

“What’s up?” asked Billie, seeing her 
lean back against the wall, her dark eyes 
wide with sudden fear. He had never 
seen such a look in them, nor the 
whitening around her lips. 

“Nothing, nothing at all. 
right.” 

“T see.” He took his hands out of 
the bichloride solution leisurely, and 
came toward her, with elbows resting 
on his hips and palms upraised, looking 
like a devotee of some new cult in his 
long linen gown. His brown eyes were 


I’m all 
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narrowed and full of kindliness and 
something else, something that was a 
challenge to Dorothy’s professional in- 
stinct. “I suppose you know it’s up to 
us to save him. And, if we can, it may 
mean locating the human spot in old 
Dun Fenton’s heart, so he’ll learn how 
men suffer. Don’t think of yourself, if 
you can help it——” 

He stopped short. The eyes of the 
man on the table opened and stared up 
at the shining, unlighted circle of bulbs 
curiously. Then they found Dorothy’s 
face, and their owner tried to rise up 
on his elbow. 

“Steady, old man!” Billie said, as the 
other dropped back, with clenched teeth 
and bewildered eyes. “You're dry- 
docked. Now, Miss Pierson, please.” 

But before she gave the anesthetic, 
before Billie could even guess her in- 
tention, she bent over and kissed the 
tense, blanched young face. Billie 
smiled, watching her go ahead with the 
administration, her hands perfectly 
steady, those cool, firm hands he had 
always admired. 

“Tf there’s a ghost of a chance, he’s 
got it,” he told her. “Keep your head, 
now, and let’s pray the ether doesn’t 
give out. I’ve been wiring for sup- 
plies for four days, now. Maybe the 
old man will listen to me after this.” 

Slowly the minutes passed. Dorothy 
stood at the head of the table, holding 
the cone, watching Kiko as he passed 
silently to and fro, obeying the doctor’s 
low words and nods. Stanley talked in- 
termittently, now with drowsy pleading, 
now in vehement protest. Sometimes 
it was to her, then to his father, but he 
managed to convey the whole story to 
Billie, working along unmoved and 
keen-eyed. 

Suddenly Kiko stopped before the 
screened window. Very gently he 
spoke, so as not to jar unduly the quiet 
of the room: 

“Cragin’s men coming. Most unex- 
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pectedly gone crazy, I suggest, honora- 
ble doctor.” 

From the yellow, sunbaked wagon 
road leading to the cut came a dull, 
strange, murmuring uproar, the min- 
gled voices of Polacks, Huns, Italians, 
Cragin’s hundred and fifty substitutes, 
shipped down from Colorado to help 
Old Man Fenton punch one of his lines 
of track through a new part of the New 
Mexico desert land. 

Billie glanced up from the particular 
section of Fenton spine he was work- 
ing on. It had been some task to de- 
termine the result of each particular 
knife thrust planted in the youngster’s 
anatomy, to play delicately with sutures, 
and defraud the angel of the darker 
drink of one new drainer of the cup. 
He felt a wave of annoyance at the 
interruption. 

From where he stood, beside the 
table, he could see the swarm of men 
running like insects over the ground, 
some in the roadway, some clambering 
out of the cut, some hanging to the 
skeleton bridge structure farther down, 
like apes. They all had weapons in 
their big, knotted hands—sticks, bars 
of iron and steel, anything they could 
pick up in their charge against the clus- 
ter of buildings near the big water tank 
—the hospital, the company office, and 
the handful of rough board shacks used 
for sleeping quarters. 

There came a knock at the door, and 
Cragin’s voice: 

“Doc, let me in, for God’s sake!” 

“Can’t!” Billie called back. “Sit still, 
please, Miss Pierson. Go tell Mr. Cra- 
gin to turn the hose on them, Kiko.” He 
smiled quizzically. “Wonder how much 
water there is in the tank. Bring me 
back my revolver when you come, boy.” 

“How much longer?” asked Dorothy, 
the first words she had spoken since 
they started. “I haven’t any more to 
give him.” 

Outside, came the hiss of the hose as 
Kiko manipulated it on the first comers, 
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and the crack of rifles from the two 
windows of the office shack. Billie 
shook his head. 

“Too soon to shoot,” he said. “Cra- 
gin and the rest are nervous. I’m al- 
most done. You stay here. See that 
he comes out all right. Heart action’s 
bully !” 


Steadily he worked along until the 
whole thing was finished, each wound 
cleansed, each severed artery picked up 
and joined, everything neat and as it 
should be. He smiled at Dorothy. 

“Not so bad, eh? The one in his 
back’s the worst.” 

“Will he live?” It was said so low 
he could hardly catch it as she bent 
over Stanley. 

“Sure he'll 
sturdily. 

Then he stepped out into the long, hot 
room with its rows of beds. The boy 
from Texas was at a side window with 
a revolver in his good hand, his parched 
lips drawn back in a happy grin, one eye 
closed as he aimed at the dogged, stum- 
bling, half-naked crowd. 

“Don’t do it!” Billie pleaded. “Use 
the hose. You'll choke the place up 
with half-killed fellows for me to take 
care of, and I just used the last ether. 
Don’t do it, there’s a good chap!” 

He made for the door. Kiko stood 
on the steps with the hose playing on 
the nearest line of men, and Cragin was 
shouting at them in his richest, most 
unrestrained Limerick. 

“Wait! I'll talk to them. 
they want?” Billie asked. 

Kiko shook the end of the hose. It 
was limp all at once, a dripping, inef- 
fectual weapon of defense. 

“Nobody anxiously desire to take 
time and ask, doctor. Also, no immedi- 
ate water in tank.” 

Standing on the steps, Billie eyed the 
horde below, jamming, scowling, silent 
atoms in Dunstan Fenton’s scheme of 
success. Axaculpo lay nineteen miles 


‘live!” Billie replied 


What do 


across the State line from Kelvin, the 
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nearest civilized town. It would take 
hours to get help. Cragin turned long 
enough to fling back the news that he 
had sent word farther down the cut to 
Dongan and the other foremen to arm 
their men and send them up to beat 
back the new men, before they set fire 
to the hospital and office buildings. 

“If we can keep them busy long 
enough, Dongan’ll be here, doc. Get 
at them, can’t you?” 

Standing there in the hot glare of 
sunlight, the doctor made a startling 
picture. To the waiting men, he seemed 
a priest or brother of some strange or- 
der they did not know, in his long white 
hospital garb. 

Flinging up one hand high in the air, 
palm outstretched toward them, as if 
in blessing, he called out in a voice that 
had rallied many a plunging, breaking 
line after a recreant pigskin back in his 
college days: 

“Who speaks English? 
want?” 

“T speak, padre.” A _ tawny little 
half-breed Mexican from the border 
hills shouldered his way out of the mob. 
“Boss he ess no good, you un’stan’? 
He give no to eat for men, no place for 
sleep for men, no good water. Men 
vera bad seeck, you un’stan’? Die like 
flfes pretty quick. Devil in camp!” 

Then, patiently but forcibly, Billie 
spoke to them as a man and a brother, 
while Cragin hung around the corner of 
the building, watching for the first sign 
of the regular workers, the “‘seasoned 
bunch,” as he dubbed them, who had 
been in the cut for months. And they 
listened to him half understandingly, 
with the lines of hatred and dogged 
despair smoothing out of their faces. 
Even when they did not know what his 
words meant, they caught the meaning 
of his tone. And they knew, too, that 
he was not like the other men with the 
company. He did not meet them with 
bullets. He seemed to understand their 
trouble and need. 


What do you 
























































The little Mexi- 
can interpreted in a 
queer sort of pidgin 
English, a garbled 
patois of cosmopoli- 
tan camps. They 
must not show fight. 
The water was all 
right. The food 
would be better as 
soon as the supply 
train came down. 
There was no dan- 
ger of any fever or 
pestilence. Had not 
the others worked 
there for months in 
safety? 

So he rambled on, 
loquacious and 
soothing. Billie 
wiped his forehead 
and raised his head, 
listening. He was 
crazy, of course—it 
was absurd even to 
imagine such a 
thing—but he 


thought he had Sum nee 
caught the far-off 
thrill of a train ,« . ; 
: d “Don’t do it!” Bilty pleaded. 
whistle. He smiled he 


grimly at the trick 
his overwrought 
nerves were playing him. It was quite 
as if the Old Man had really turned 
human, and sent an answer to his ap- 
peal for help, for decent medicine sup- 
plies instead of little dabs of this and 
that, for proper help and hospital equip- 
ment, for means to save and garner 
these human lives dropped down in a 
forsaken corner of the wilderness to 
work for him. It was quite as if it had 
come true. 

He felt the touch of a hand on his 
arm, and turned his head. It was Dor- 
othy, her eyes shining with a wonder- 
ful new light. All the repressed pain 
was gone from them, all the old chal- 


ether. 
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fellows for me to take care of, and I just used the last 


Wea 








“You'll choke the place up with half-killed 
Don’t do it, there’s a good chap!” 


lenge at fate’s little immutable laws. 
There were tenderness and faith re- 
vealed now in them, and a satisfied love. 
Billie had seen the same look in women 
gazing at their first-born. 
“He’s conscious,” she said softly. 
“He wants to speak to you, doctor.” 
She had him on a cot in the small 
supply room, lifted there by O’Brien, 
the other nurse, and herself. His eyes 
were open, watching the door with 5 
starved intensity. Dorothy went straight i 
to him, and knelt beside him, one arm 
around his head as it lay on the pillow, 
and Billie regarded them both imper- 
sonally, hearing in his ears the throb- 
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bing, drumming vibration of that imagi- 
nary supply train, 
“Has it come yet ?” Stanley asked him 


eagerly. 
“Has what come?” 
“The special with supplies? I 


couldn’t stand it any longer down here, 
doc. Yesterday I rode down to Kelvin 
and wired dad. He isn’t so bad, when 
you know him. I sent him a night let- 
ter, and invited him down. He didn’t 
know I was here. I wanted him to get 
in the middle of the game himself, like 
you, and see the fight that you and 
Cragin put, up.” 

So the old man was coming, and that 
buzz in his ears was real, that long, 
shrieking whistle outside was real, the 
supply special was drawing up at Axa- 
culpo, and there would be the new op- 
erating table, perhaps—a nice glass one, 
not this painted iron 

Billie smiled slowly. He knew he 
hadn’t the ghost of a winning chance be- 
side this youngster on the cot, and yet 
he could smile down at him. Surely, 
the years of civilization and inhibition 
meant something when he could actually 
feel grateful to this boy, instead of 
reaching over and killing him as he lay 
there, for the sake of the girl who knelt 
between them. Surely, life was some- 
thing more than a mere lock step of 
souls in prison when one could take this 
splendid, gorgeous emotion called love 
and lay it to one side as a dream that 
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had passed, just because a hospital sup- 
ply train had pulled in, and there was to 
be relief instead of bloodshed. 

“The special’s just in, old man,” he 
said genially. “Much obliged to you. 
Better let him sleep, Miss Pierson.” 

Outside, he heard the sound of cheers 
down across the track, the single track 
that had been run out to Axaculpo over 
the miles of flat, sunbaked land. They 
were welcoming Dunstan Fenton, the 
men who had been ready to burn and 
kill only a short time before. He 
watched the old fellow come briskly 
along beside Cragin; and Fenton, look- 
ing ahead, saw the short, stocky figure 
on guard at the hospital door, clad still 
in the white linen robe. Cragin was 
telling him of the fight down in the 
cut, and of Stanley’s share in it, tell- 
ing it with quick, Celtic color and vehe- 
mence. As Fenton bounded up the 
steps and clasped Billie’s hand, his face 
glowed with admiration, and something 
more, something almost akin to broth- 
erhood, the unseen bond that binds man 
to man in mutual responsibility. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do, Kel- 
logg,” he concluded, after. his first con- 
gratulations, “‘after I’ve been in to see 
my boy i 

Billie smiled. 

“T wouldn’t go in there just yet,” he 
said. ‘You see, the main thing to avoid 
in these operations is shock, and the 
kid’s having our own special treatment.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


AILROAD it to Alna Junction, 
stage it nine miles down the 
ledgy coast road in old Alden 

Bonney’s rattling coach, and there you 
are, in the village of Bascodeag, where 
the ocean spreads wide to view and the 
sea breezes blow. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul beheld the ocean 
and felt the breeze when the stagecoach 
topped the last hill on their route, and 
remarked to his wife that he guessed 
they had struck a good place for their 
summer vacation. 

“So ye have come down here to vaca- 
tion it a spell, have ye?” inquired Al- 
den Bonney. “You'll have to tell me 
now what relatives you’ve been invited 
to visit, so I can drop you,” he declared, 
with considerable triumph. He had 
been trying to corkscrew information 
out of Cap’n Sproul for an hour. 

“Hotel,” stated the cap’n curtly. 

“You ain’t any kin of Arve Welch’s, 
be ye?” 

“Who’s he?” 

“Then I reckon you ain’t kin! He 
runs the tavern. It ain’t any use to take 
you there if you’re only rusticators 
looking for a chance to board. He don’t 
cater to nobody but transients.” 





“Well, I ain't coming here to board 
for the rest of my natural tife.” 

“If you want to board for two min- 
utes, that settles it for you with Arve. 
He don’t only cater to transients who 
gobble down their vittles when vittles 
is set out, keep away from under foot, 
and ain’t too proud to wipe on a roller 
towel. Them’s the kind Arve wants. 
No others need apply.” 

“Are most of the em’nent citizens of 
this place built on them same liberal 
lines?” asked the cap’n. 

“Well,” admitted Mr. Bonney, “them 
that know the most about Bascodeag 
say that the layout of the land sort of 
matches the dispositions of the folks 
that have lived here longest.” 

The cap’n took a geod look at the vil- 
lage at the foot of the hill down which 
the stagecoach was crawling. Ledges 
humped everywhere under the thin soil 
and thrust out harsh contours. There 
were many weather-beaten old houses 
propped high on rocky nubbles, and, 
squatted down on pretty little lawns be- 
tween the nubbles, were mansions built, 
so Cap’n Sproul knew, by deep-water 
master mariners who had made their 
piles and had retired from the sea. 
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The mansions elbowed the uncomely old 
houses. 

“Opinions, political and otherwise, re- 
ligious and social, are just as uneven 
as the houses,” declared Mr. Bonney. 
“T’ve always lived here—I know!” 

“Seeing that I ain’t here to start a 
revival or to canvass for office, I don’t 
know as it makes any difference to me 
what opinions are. Drop me at the 
hotel !” 

Therefore, Cap’n Sproul and his wife 
and their baggage were deposited in 
front of a ramshackle building labeled: 
“The Belle Haven.” 

There was more or less clatter about 
the arrival, but Boniface did not show 
up. In the big, bare office, Cap’n Sproul 
found. two men in their shirt sleeves, 
playing cribbage. 

“T’m looking for the landlord of this 
establishment,” stated the cap’n, in 
crisp tones. 

“Needn’t strain your eyes—here he 
is,’ announced one of the men, after 
he had finished a leisurely count of his 
hand. 

“T want to stop here two weeks with 
my wife,” 

“Cater to transients only! 
deal, Trum.” 

Cap’n Sproul tramped to the desk, 
plucked a pen from a shriveled potato, 
and began to write in the dog-eared 
register. 

“What you doing?” demanded Arvus 
Welch. © 

“T ain’t writing any pome on spring!” 

“You heard what I said?” 

“What you said don’t count along- 
side the fact that you’re running a pub- 
lic house and have got your sign out. 
I’m demanding to be put up and have 
got the money to pay. -Now show me 
to a room!” 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” demanded Landlord Welch, of 
his cribbage partner. 

“Summer sojourners is getting worse 
all the time,” lamented that individual. 


It’s your 
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“If you want to board, go up to Mrs. 
Cap’n Lish Lougee’s,” advised Mr. 
Welch. “She’s catering to resorters 
this summer.” 

“Let her cater. 
sient rates?” 

“Nine shillings a day, each.” 

“Here’s cash for one day in advance. 
Show me to a room.” 

Mr. Welch banged down his cards 
and obeyed. 

But after a night and a day in the 
hot room that he assigned to them, and 
after struggling with the food that his 
old-maid daughter slammed down in 
front of them, Cap’n Sproul decided 
that his victory was a barren one. He 
and his wife trudged up to the mansion 
on the hill, to interview Mrs. Lougee. 
The mansion had a broad porch with 
woodbine shading it, the parlor into 
which Mrs. Lougee ushered them was 
dim and cool, and Mrs. Lougee and her 
pretty daughter were very amiable. 

“But, really, Lillian and I should not 
take in boarders,” protested Mrs. 
Lougee. ‘“‘We have never done any- 
thing of the sort until this summer.” 

“If we could come into this dear old 
house, I’d be willing to help with the 
housework,” volunteered Mrs. Sproul, 
and thereupon there was instant and 
friendly understanding between the two 
middle-aged and mild ladies. 

“It’s wicked, the way Arve Welch 
maneuvers with his hotel,’ declared 
Mrs. Lougee. “How we happened to 
take in anybody was because my Lillian 
met two delightful young women, 
school-teachers from the city, down 
here to paint, and Arve Welch fairly 
threw them out, after feeding them 
picked fish three times a day. And 
they liked our home so well that they 
wrote to the city, and then Reverend 
Doctor Coombs, their pastor, wanted to 
come with his wife, and so they are 
here. Lillian and I have been living 
here alone, and we’ve really enjoyed the 
companionship. We don’t need the 


What’s your tran- 
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money. My husband is Captain Elisha 
Lougee, of the ship Harvest Home.” 

She stated this in a rather queer tone; 
there was a touch of pride in it, but 
more noticeably something like appre- 
hension. She glanced up at a crayon 
portrait. 

“That’s my husband. You may have 
met him in your travels, Captain 
Sproul.” 

The cap’n’s eyes were growing ac- 
customed to the dim light of the room, 
and he took careful survey of the whis- 
kered countenance that glared from the 
frame. 

“I know the ship from hearsay— 
she’s in the Pacific trade. But I don’t 
remember ever meeting Cap’n Lougee.” 

“He hasn’t been home for three years. 
It’s so far to come.” There was dis- 
tinct relief in her voice as she said that. 
She turned her back on the scowl that 
Captain Lougee leveled from the parlor 
wall. “I’m going to take you and Mrs. 
Sproul, sir. I’m ashamed of Welch, 
and°I don’t want it said that there is no 
hospitality shown in the old town. It 
will be good to have a sea captain here 
in the house. I’m sure you'll get along 
well with Doctor Coombs.” 

And as the reverend doctor was a 
meek little parson who possessed an 
avid appetite for tales of the sea and 
listened raptly and with absolute belief 
to all the yarns the cap’n tried on him, 
Mrs. Lougee proved to have been a 
good prophet. 

In fact, it was an especially happy 
family that gathered on the broad porch 
behind the woodbine in the heat of the 
day or in the cool of the evening. The 
schoolma’ams were jolly, and sang 
pretty little duets to the thrumming of 
a guitar. They were eager attendants 
upon the yarns of Cap’n Sproul, and 
took exhaustive notes, promising to 
write them into stories. They possessed 
a great scent for romance, those two 
schoolma’ams. They had discovered a 
romance right there in the household. 

II 
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“Tt’s our dear Lillian,” the younger 
informed Cap’n Sproul and the rev- 
erend doctor. “She and that handsome 
young Donald Drew, of the village 
printshop, are in love with each other. 
He and his father print the village pa- 
per, you know. I suppose they must 
be very poor—they have only that old 
handpress and live over their shop and 
cook for themselves. You ought to go 
and see the father at work. He looks 
just like the pictures of Franklin. He’s 
a great joker. He writes some awfully 
funny pieces for his paper. The son is 
a serious young man. The father tells 
me the boy is interested in chemistry, 
and is doing some wonderful things in 
his little den over the printshop.” 

“Tt’s too bad somebody with money 
doesn’t come along and help him, so that 
he can perfect his inventions,” said the 
other schoolma’am. 

“The folks in this village never will 
do anything for him—and a lot of these 
old sea captains here have plenty of 
money,” went on the younger. “Be- 
cause he keeps to himself and works 
alone in his shop in his spare time and 
doesn’t loaf on street corners with the 
rest of ‘em, they sneer at him. Why, 
I heard one of those old cynics who 
roost along store fronts downtown call 
him ‘Dogvane’ Drew behind his back 
the other day. What is a dogvane, Cap- 
tain Sproul?” 

“It’s a cork stopper with feathers 
stuck in it so it’ll whiffle around and 
show which way the wind blows.” 

“That’s just the way these natives 
slur anybody who keeps his business 
to himself! But if somebody would 
only help him with money—he’d show 
them!” 

“But you have just been telling us of 
the romance,” interposed the gentle 
Doctor Coombs. “When the father 
comes home from sea and brings his 
gold from the western isles, then all will 
be well.” 

The younger schoolma’am—she was 
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His daughter came running out and started toward him, her arms outstretched. 


the sympathetic one—rose and peered 


through the vines. She looked to the 
doors and windows. She made sure 
that the Lougees were out of hearing. 

“Honestly, I do believe Captain 
Elisha Lougee is just a myth,” she de- 
clared. 

“But the old mariners in the village 
have told me that his ship is the last 
of the Bascodeag fleet,” put in the 
doctor. 

“Yes, always sailing, sailing, but it 
never seems to get anywhere. He hasn’t 
been home for ever so long.” 

“T see the Harvest Home mentioned 
in the ship news now and again,” stated 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“But I just think he’s a myth,” in- 
sisted the romantic schoolma’am, “I 
don’t believe those old men in the vil- 
lage ever tell the truth to the rustica- 
tors.” 

“And it doesn’t seem to me that 
they’d be taking in summer boarders if 
they were rich,” said the older one, 
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viewing the practical side. “They’re 
probably proud, and are making believe 
that they have a ship at sea. They 
know we are going back to the city, and 
they don’t mind if they tell us a few 
fibs.” 

“You hardly ever hear mother or 
daughter mention the father. They 
seem almost afraid to talk about him.” 

“If that picture in the parlor is any- 
ways a good likeness,” suggested Cap’n 
Sproul dryly, “it ain’t surprising to me 
that they want to get him as much out 
of their minds as possible. I run of a 
general idee, from what I know of deep- 
water chaps, that this particular one 
ain’t no special comfort to the soul or 
ornament to the parlor when he’s. to 
home!” 

“T still say he’s a myth—it seems ro- 
mantic! Mrs. Lougee was one of the 
real New England Bradfords. Think 
how proud she must be underneath! 
Probably she’d rather fib than let us 
strangers think she needs money.” 
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“Tt’s very stiff sometimes—this New 
England pride,” stated Doctor Coombs. 
“But talking of myths in the twilight! 
I do believe it’s having its effect on me! 
What in the world is that down at the 
gate?” 

Cap’n Sproul had heard the rattle of 
wagon wheels. He cast only an indif- 
ferent glance in the direction indicated 
by the doctor’s pointing finger. He did 
not expect to behold anything especially 
interesting in the humdrum life of 
Bascodeag. 

It was rather dusky under the trees 
at the gate, but he saw a depot wagon 
piled high with chests and canvas bags. 
A man was climbing down from the 
wagon. He carried in his arms what 
was apparently an elk’s head, mounted, 
with spreading antlers. When he 
turned and faced the house, he lifted 
the antlers high and took on grotesque 
resemblance to a member of the deer 
family, rearing on hind legs. 

“Ts that a creature of mythology?” 
chuckled the clergyman. “Is it cervus 
alces, walking upright?” 

“Lay to it lively! Get that cargo 
over the side!” commanded the man 
with the horns, addressing his chari- 
oteer, and then he started up the walk. 

Sounds carry far when the evening 
is placid and the windows are open. 
Mrs. Lougee came hurrying out of the 
house. It was plain that she knew 
whose was that bellowing voice. 

“Good land of Goshen!”’ she gasped. 
“It’s Captain Lougee come home!” 

He stamped upon the porch and 
stood there, gazing between the spread 
of the antlers. 

“What, have ye collected a surprise 
party to give me three cheers?” he 
asked, in rasping tones. 

“It’s my—it’s our 
wife. 

“It ain’t any ‘our’! 
what is it?” 

“Come into the house, Elisha,” she 


” faltered his 


It’s yourn, and 
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pleaded. “I'll tell you all about it. I’m 
so glad you are home.” 

“No, you ain’t glad, either. You're 
scared. You've got good reason to be. 
Who are these people?” 

“They’re summer boarders!” 

His daughter came running out and 
started toward him, her arms out- 
stretched. He violently poked the 
horns at her. 

“Fend off!” he roared. “There’s 
something to be settled before there’s 
any hugging and kissing due. I waated 
you to say that these are summer 
boarders. I wanted it right out of 
your own mouth. I was told so on my 
way down. I didn’t believe it. I didn’t 
believe you'd dare to do it. But now I 
have heard you say so. Me with fifty 
thousand dollars in the bank and hav- 
ing the owners send you one hundred 
dollars a month, and you holding me 
up to the scorn of all this county as 
not being a man who has provided for 
his family! Good gad, l’N—I’i—I'll 
ye!” 

“Aaron,” pleaded Mrs. Sproul, in a 
whisper, “‘you’re a sea captain. You’re 
just as good as he is. Talk to him.” 

3ut Cap’n Sproul put his hands in 
his pockets and sat back in the shadows. 

“What’s the matter with your spirit, 
Aaron?” 

“Having been a master mariner and 
understanding the general state of their 
feelings in a case such as this, I’ve got 
a lot of sympathy for him,” he confided 
to her. 

“Over the side! Over the side! Get 
off my quarter-deck, the whole pack 
and caboodle of ye!” roared Captain 
Lougee. 

He added some very shocking words 
for emphasis. 

“Remember that you are in the pres- 
ence of ladies,” reproved Doctor 
Coombs. 

“All ladies better up killick or they’ll 
hear worse.” He began to pace up and 
down the porch with nautical lurch. 
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“Here I be, pushed off the sea, and 
shoved high and dry ashore to spend 
my last days in the society I’ve got to 
meet in this dog-heifered old barnacle 
of a town, because a gang of slush- 
brained, swab-fingered owners has 
turned my ship into a barge—has taken 
the last ship of the fleet, just when I 
was getting good and proud of her, and 
made her a coal scow! And that’s one 
thing the Panama Canal has done, and 
I wish Mexico would tip up on edge 
and fall to the s’uth’ard and blanket the 
whole condemned ditch, and I told 
them owners so and heaved a “Lloyd’s 
Register” at the bunch when I started 
out of the office. And now I come 
home and find a pack of cheap boarders 
using my house and expecting me to 
pound steak and saw kindlings! You 


get off’n my porch or I'll take these 
horns that I’ve tugged and lugged all 
the way from San Francisco, and I'll 
pitchfork the whole crowd of you into 
the middle of the bay, out there! 


Dor- 
cas, shut your yap! Go into the house! 
I’m home and I’m running this craft 
from ke’lson to royal truck!” 

He flourished the horns menacingly. 

“I protest!” cried Doctor Coombs, 
noting that people were collecting in 
the highway, summoned by Captain 
Lougee’s fire-alarm tones. 

“You do? What have you got to say 
about my business, you dried-up 
shrimp? Who are you?” 

“T am a clergyman, sir. I will not 
listen to such language in the presence 
of ladies.” 

“Then get under way and take your 
ladies along.” 

“T wasn’t intending to say anything,” 
interposed Cap’n Sproul, as the master 
of the manor began to stamp and rage 
and curse again. “But I’ll merely men- 
tion that, having been fully informed 
that we ain’t wanted here, we don’t 
care to listen to any further stump 
speech on the subject.” 
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“And who do you call yourself, may 
I ask?” 

“My name is Sproul, retired master 
mariner, formerly of the Jefferson P. 
Benn,” 

“I don’t believe it. No real master 
mariner would come and play cuckoo 
like this, taking advantage of a master 
mariner being away earning his living 
on the sea.” 

“That’s why I’m perfectly willing to 
step along, after offering apologies for 
making a mistake. If I had ever come 
home and found my wife taking 
boarders, I might make a few remarks 
myself. But I'll kindly advise you, 
Cap’n Lougee, that you have now to 
date said all that the subject demands.” 

“Be ye intimating to me that I can’t 
say all I want to say right here on my 
own quarter-deck ?” 

Cap’n Sproul walked up to him. 

“You can say all you want to say, 
Cap’n Lougee, providing you talk to 
yourself and in low tones. But you 
can’t talk to me any more, or to the 
ladies here assembled. And if you hook 
me with them horns, you’ll wish you’d 
been more of a gent and less of a steer. 
What I want to know is, are you going 
to allow us to stay here to-night ?” 

“Not a minute! “Out you go—all of 
ye—bag and baggage! If you don’t 
hustle over the rail with it in mighty 
lively fashion, I’ll throw it out!” 

He started to say more, but the cap’n 
put up a broad hand. 

“That’s enough! A command is a 
command! What you have ordered will 
be done in At, shipshape, and seaman- 
like manner.” : 

Captain Lougee continued to tramp 
up and down the porch, clinging to his 
horns and muttering, but he seemed to 
recognize the mettle of one of his ilk 
in Captain Sproul, and allowed the lat- 
ter to summon help from the crowd 
loafing in the highway and «refrained 
from further declamation. 

Mrs. Lougee dried her eyes and re- 
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Cap'n Sproul led the retreating forces down the street. 


appeared on the porch while the invad- 
ing villagers were lugging out the bag- 
gage. Her face was pallid, but her eyes 
blazed. It was apparent that her 
Bradford blood was up. 

“Elisha, I warn you that this will be 
a sorry night for you if you insist on 
these guests going away in this 
fashion.” 

“They are going! Can’t you see ’em 
going?” 

‘Apologize to them. Have them re- 
main here till morning, so that they can 
leave this house as they should. You’re 
shaming them and disgracing us!” 

“They’re lucky to get away as easy as 
this. F’ve a good mind to have ’em ar- 
rested for trespass,” bawled the hus- 
band. “The fact that one of ’em claims 
he has been a master mariner is the 
only thing that saves ’em.” 

“T don’t want any special favors on 
that account,” stated Cap’n Sproul, 
bossing the removal of the school- 
ma’ams’ trunks, and marshaling the re- 
treat of those tearful young women. 
“The only reason I told you was so 
that you could take warning before 
you stamped around too much in the 
neighborhood of something that was 
li’ble to explode.” 


“You don’t think for one minute that 
I’m afraid of you, do you?” 

“T ain’t wasting any thoughts of any 
kind on you, sir.” Kindly give gangway 
for them trunks.” 

“T shall see you later, sir.” 

“Hope so. This doesn’t seem to be a 
very satisfactory way of ending an in- 
teresting matter. I’m looking forward, 
myself, to something a good deal more 
definite !”” 

Captain Sproul led the retreating 
forces dewn the street. Their luggage 
followed, trundled on wheelbarrows. 

“And to think,” sobbed one of the 
schoolma’ams, “only a little while ago 
we were calling him a myth—were jok- 
ing about him!” 

“He’s no joke, whatever else he is,” 
observed Cap’n Sproul. “What is the 
Pacific Ocean’s gain is Bascodeag’s 
loss!” 

Arvus Welch stared at them in true 
amazement when they invaded his 
tavern. 

“If you’ve got any doubt about our 
needing lodgings, you can ask the 
neighbors who have been listening out- 
side Lougee’s gate,” the cap’n informed 
the landlord grimly. “And, further, if 
you’ve got any doubt about our being 
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strictly transients, ask me. The only 
thing that will keep any of us on your 
hands after to-morrow morning will be 
total paralysis, broken legs, or because 
your breakfast poisons us.” 

“We shall most positively blacklist 
this village as a summer resort,” de- 
clared the reverend doctor. ‘‘We shall 
shake its dust from our feet in the 
morning.” 

“Wish you would,” returned the un- 
abashed Mr. Welch. “We’ve never 
coaxed sojourners to come here, with 
all their flounces and airs. And when 
they go away, we hope they'll leave all 
the dust. We hain’t got any too much 
dust to cover our ledges as it is!” 

But the evicted guests of the Lougee 
mansion did not leave Bascodeag the 
next day. 

Mrs. Elisha Lougee came to them at 
the tavern bright and early. Her face 
was white, her eyes were red and 
sunken, and told of tears and a vigil, 
but her voice was firm, and the spirit of 
her Plymouth ancestry marked her de- 
meanor. 

“T gave my husband another chance 
this morning to save us all from being 
everlastingly disgraced,” she informed 
them. “I asked and implored him to 
come to you and apologize. He refused. 
He gave me talk which no woman with 
self-respect can endure. It’s time for 
him to find out that because he has 
thumped sailors all his life, bossing and 
browbeating, it’s no reason why he can 
come ashore and abuse folks. I have 
left his house.” 

The schoolma’ams and Mrs. Coombs 
voiced protest and grief, but Mrs. Lou- 
gee’s demeanor of cold resolve did not 
melt. She seemed to have emerged 
from a chrysalis of mildness and meek- 
ness. 

“T have left his house in order to re- 
buke him before the face and eyes of 
this village. I have gone next door to 
I must 
I ask you all to come 


stay with my widowed sister. 
earn my living. 
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and board with my sister and myself, 
I’ll tell you frankly that if you will 
come, it will help me very much.” 

Under those circumstances, they 
went, marching up the street in gallant 
double column, their baggage trailing on 
barrows propelled by interested vil- 
lagers. They beheld Captain Lougee 
patrolling his porch like a skipper on 
his quarter-deck, his white whiskers 
bristling. He shook his cane at the lit- 
tle parade. 

“IT wasn’t intending to stay more’n 
another week,” Cap’n Sproul informed 
his wife, “but as things are getting 
hooked up, I reckon I’ll make more of a 
stop of it. The sea breeze and the sur- 
roundings promise to be more or less 
salubrious, or words to that effect.” 

All this happened of a Tuesday! 

On Wednesday all of Bascodeag was 
divided into two camps. 

“It ain’t expected of a sea captain to 
be as tractable as some who have al- 
ways been fed on milk and honey in- 
stead of salt hoss,” averred Captain 
Briggs, master mariner retired, apol- 
ogist for one of his own kind. “I make 
a great deal of allowance for Cap’n 
Lish. Blame the foolishness of his 
wimmenfolks, if blame is to be placed.” 

“We need business in this town—new 
blood—less growl and grouch,” de- 
clared Grocer Crockett, supported by 
such as Alden Bonney, of the stage line. 
“Editor Drew put the thing just right 
last week, when he wrote a nice piece 
about summer boarders bringing in a 
new element along with their money. 
But a new element like Cap’n Lougee 
is a cuss to all.” 

On these lines general discussion 
developed acridly wherever men and 
women assembled. 

On Thursday, regular publication 
day, the Seaside Oracle, Nahum Drew 
& Son, publishers, came out. 

Captain Elisha Lougee elbowed his 
way through the crowd in the post of- 
fice, planted himself first in line at the 











closed wicket, and, in crisp, master- 
mariner tone, demanded his paper when 
the wicket was opened. Then he thrust 
his way back .hrough the throng, stood 
in a corner, slapped open the newspa- 
per, and began to hunt up and down the 
columns with eyes that goggled fiercely. 
He found what he was looking for: 


NOTICE ONE AND ALL: Whereas, my 
wife, Dorcas Lougee, has left my bed and 
board without just cause or provocation, I 
forbid any one to harbor her, and give warn- 
ing that I shall pay no bills of her contract- 
ing after this day and date. 

(Signed) ExisHa Loucee. 


The husband, plipping his lips silently 
as he scanned the lines, snorted a satis- 
fied reaffirmation of the edict. 

“Reading the pome about yourself, 
captain?” inquired a grinning neighbor, 
who stood near by with his own paper 
opened. 

“That is not poetry, sir!” 

“Well, it rhymes, and the editor has 
written a piece to head it.” 

The man shoved his copy of the 
Oracle under the captain’s nose, and 
tapped a gnarled forefinger on a section 
of print. Captain Lougee located the 
item and returned his eyes to his own 
paper. 

HOME FROM THE RAGING SEA. 

The home-coming of Captain Elisha Lou- 
gee was marked by quite an outpouring of 
friends and neighbors and summer residents. 
Captain Lougee has retired from the sea to 
enjoy the peace and repose he has so well 
earned. The following verses, contributed to 
the Oracle, are from the pen of a talented 
young lady from the city who is now sojourn- 
ing in our village: 

“How sweet to be at home again, 

O captain, from the stormy main! 

Last of those who, seeking peace, 

Have hither winged like homing geese, 

Here shalt thou rest rE. 





“Seems to be a pretty newsy paper 
this week,” suggested the busybody 
maliciously. “ ’Most everybody seems 


to be writing for it about the Lougee 
family. Here’s a little squib from your 
wife in this column.” 
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Captain Lougee, visibly swelling, 
beard horrent like quills, eyes bulging, 
saw where the man was tapping the pa- 
per and found the item in his own 
sheet : 


TO ALL WHO MAY BE INTERESTED 
IN KNOWING THE TRUTH: It is true 
that I have left my husband’s house, as he 
has stated in another column in this paper. 
I felt that, if I remained in that house, I 
would seem to be excusing actions which 
I’m ashamed of even if he is not. As to hig 
forbidding anybody to harbor me, I will state 
that I am now living with my sister, Mrs. 
Betsa Sanborn. His warning to folks not to 
trust me is unnecessary, for I am perfectly 
capable of earning my own living. My sister 
and I have taken as boarders some ladies 
and gentlemen, and will endeavor to show 
them that our village is a good place to live 
in, even if one person in particular does seem 
determined to ruin it. 

(Signed) Mrs. Dorcas LouceE. 


Captain Lougee’s flaming eyes came 
up over the edge of his sheet, and he 
beheld Editor Drew and son coming in 
at the post-office door. They were car- 
rying between them a wicker basket, 
heaped with more papers for the mail. 
The master mariner strode into their 
path. He held the crumpled paper in 
one hand, his splay thumb set upon the 
middle of the wife’s declaration of in- 
dependence—set there so firmly that the 
thumb nail was white. 

“How did that damseefered thing get 
into the paper, sir?” 

“It is a, paid advertisement, Captain 
Lougee. That’s how it got in,” the old 
editor explained mildly. 

“T mean, how did it get into this is- 
sue? You ran to my wife and showed 
her the copy of my notice, hey?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You’re a liar! You let my private 
business slop out through your old 
sinkspout of an office! You take that 
on your blab mouth!” 

He struck the newspaper violently 
across the face of its editor. 

“Hold on there, Captain Lougee,” 
cried the son. “I gave a proof slip of 
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‘He struck the newspaper violently across the face of its editor. 


your notice to your daughter, and she 
showed it to her mother.” 

“Then you take yours, too!” The in- 
furiated captain smacked the ragged 


sheet upon young Drew’s face. “Give 
away my business, will you? How do 
you dare to speak to my daughter, you 
cheap, smut-snooted ink slinger? Print 
poems that call me a goose, hey? [’ll— 
V’ii—l'll ye!” 

A bystander snickered. It was a 
/tense moment, and the laugh was a 
bit nervous. And in that moment a 


nickname was born for Captain Lou- 
gee; it ran through the post-office 
loungers in tittering whispers; they be- 
gan to call him “Old ’ll—T’ll ye!” 
Cap’n Sproul, waiting with the others 
in the post office, looked on Donald 
Drew and found him a strapping young 
man who indicated by the manner in 
which he swung about to meet the 
tyrant that he was not the kind who 
would submit tamely to slaps across 
the mouth. But Editor Drew shoved 
at the basket and pushed his son along. 
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“T have come back here to give this 
town a general shaking up,” announced 
Captain Lougee. ‘You need some ship- 
board manners and discipline knocked 
into you in this place!” 

He set his elbows akimbo and 
marched out, raking ribs, shoving by- 
standers. On his way he espied Aaron 
Sproul. 

“I’d like a word with you, Cap’n 
Sproul,” he commanded rather than in- 
vited. “Outside—in private!” 


They walked along the street to- 
gether. 

“By going to board with my wife you 
are condoning her actions—you are aid- 
ing and abetting her. A word from me, 
another, is 


one master mariner to 
enough, I reckon.” 

“Plenty and sufficient! In fact, I 
could probably worry along without 
hearing any talk from you,” was the 
cap’n’s crisp rejoinder. 

Captain Lougee halted, his eyes stuck 
out like red marbles. He*began to curse. 

“T have heard all them cuss words— 
have used ’em myself—and I'll bet you 
any amount that I can cut circles 
around you in a cussing match, so 
what’s the use of our wasting our time 
that way?” broke in Cap’n Sproul. 
‘‘Hard-tack, hoss meat,and manhandling 
does petrify the human disposition more 
or less, Cap’n Lougee. I am no angel 
when it comes to temper. I have made 
a fool of myself since I have been 
ashore, on a number of occasions. I am 
qualified to inform you that unless you 
haul about on another tack and be half 
decent, there'll be something coming to 
you.” 

“What’s that, may I ask?” 

“T’ll call a public meeting and pre- 
sent you a medal as the champion old 
rip of this county. As you are starting 
out, you’re a public nuisance and a dis- 
grace to the name of master mariner. 
Now don’t bawl at me! It impresses 
me about as much as a whuffle of wind 
across a knot hole in a scuttle butt. 
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Why, man, you’re on a temper toot! 
You remind me of an old tomcat snarl- 
ing himself up with marline—the more 
you kick and scratch, the more tangled 
up you get. Will you take a little good 
advice from me?” 

“Not a word of it!” 

“Bound to disgrace the name of sea 
captain, hey?” 

Captain Lougee snapped his fingers 
under his mentor’s nose and fairly 
barked oaths, 

“You need a guardeen,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul, in calm and judicial tones. 
“You have been fired ashore too quick. 
You don’t know what the matter is with 
you. I ain’t doing anything especial just 
now. I think I’ll take charge of you. I 
don’t want any thanks now—lI’ll take 
’em later.” 

Before Captain Lougee could get 
voice to make suitable retort to this 
amazing offer, the mischief-maker who 
had operated with distinct success in 
the post office came shuffling up. 

“Of course, you know why young 
Drew rushed to your girl with that no- 
tice you wrote, captain?” 

“No, I don’t know!” 
popped like explosions. 

“Why, he’s courting her.” 

“Liar!” 

“He has been keeping steady com- 
pany with her all the time you’ve been 
away this last spell. Ask anybody!” 

Captain Lougee took two steps down 
the street, halted, looked over his shoul- 
der at his house, started in that direc- 
tion, then halted again and turned back. 
He stopped and stamped. 

“A stroke of lightning can split itself 
and hit in two places at the same time,” 
observed Cap’n Sproul. “But I reckon 
you'll have to do your damage in two 
jobs, Captain Lougee.” 

When the furious father at last 
started for the house on the hill, his 
self-appointed guardian trailed. 

Cap’n Sproul was fully aware, of 
course, that Lillian Lougee had re- 
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mained in her father’s house; some of 
the gossipers alleged that she was vir- 
tually a prisoner there, others sug- 
gested that she had stayed in the big 
house hoping that she might be able to 
serve as a mediator in the distressing 
trouble that had come upon her family. 

Captain Lougee, casting contumely 
over his shoulder at the man who had 
followed him, raged into the house, 
pounding his heels hard. The guardian 
remained at the gate, meditating. 

“He’s having a hard run of it. Them 
owners greased the board when they 
took his ship away, and now he’s slid- 
ing down hellbent. Seafaring ways 
ain’t land ways. Most folks would give 
him up as a bad job. But I’ve got to 
remember that I got a slant something 
like he’s got when I first came ashore. 
I felt like eating up land folks when 
they got in my way. But I found out 
that I had a naturally kind and gentle 
disposition as soon as I got the shell 
off’m it. He don’t know what he has got 
underneath—he ain’t stopped cussing 
long enough to find out. Here’s a whole 
family that ought to live happy ever 
after. I’m going to stay on the job.” 

Captain Lougee came out of the 
house, pounding his heels down still 
more violently. 

“She owned it up,” he raved. “First 
my wife tells me she is taking boarders 
—right out of her own mouth. Then my 
daughter says she has been skylarking 
with a dadfired, ink-squirting squid!” 

“Tt’s a good thing when your wim- 
menfolks tell the truth to you!” de- 
clared the cap’n. “Shows they ain’t try- 
ing to fool you and proves they ain’t 
ashamed of what they’re doing.” 

“What do you mean by chasing me 
around like a yaller dog under the 
wagon? You go ‘long off about your 
own business!” 

“This is my business—tending out on 
you just now,” insisted the cap’n, with 
calm decisiveness. “You need a com- 


panion who ain’t afraid of you.” 
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He escorted Captain Lougee down 
into the village and stood beside his 
adopted ward when the latter took his 
stand in front of the harness store. 
This establishment was next door to the 
print shop. When Donald Drew came 
forth and passed them, Captain Lougee 
grabbed a whip from the display wheel 
at the store door and proceeded to lash 
the lover with both whip and tongue. 

The young man closed in, snatched 
away the weapon, and walked off. 

“That’s what I call lacking stamina,” 
remarked an old man who had held a 
hunk of apple poised on his knife blade 
while the affair was going on. He be- 
gan to munch the apple. He suspended 
further remarks until Captain Lougee 
had stumped away toward home, an- 
nouncing what he would do to the next 
man who dared to meddle in any affairs 
of his. “That old devil needs a first- 
class and scientific walloping, and that 
was the chance to hand it to him. Dog- 
vane Drew ain’t got the spirit of a 
man.” 

“You’re a fool and so is any other 
critter here who makes any similar 
statement,” declared Cap’n Sproul, sur- 
veying with great disfavor the by- 
standers who had indorsed the old 
man’s opinion. “If you knew anything 
about real courage in a man, you’d give 
that young chap three cheers instead 
of sneering behind his back ” 

He hurried away and overtook the 
printer. 

“Young Drew,” he said, “I'd like to 
shake you by the hand. You’ve got the 
right kind of stuff in you. I’m proud 
of you. You don’t know who I am, 
but that’s no matter, because we’re go- 
ing to get better acquainted. I under- 
stand from hearsay that you don’t in- 
vite many folks up into your den. But 
I'd like to have you invite me up there 
right now, because I’ve got something 
special and private to talk over with 


” 


you. 














“T’ll be glad to take you there, sir,” 
replied the young man quietly. 

“The way you just handled Cap’n 
Lougee shows me that you ain’t lost all 
hope for him,” said the cap’n, as they 
walked back to the printshop. “Other- 
wise, you would have licked him and 
spoiled him and all the rest of the 
proposition. I’ve got hopes of him, 
myself. He needs a remedy applied 
carefully just where it will do the most 
good. And that’s a point that you and I 
will proceed to talk over.” 

“T’m afraid you are making too much 
account of me in this matter, sir. I 
have no grudge against Captain Lougee. 
He has a right to be angry. I have paid 
attentions to his daughter without his 
consent. But he has been away from 
home for so long that I almost forgot 
about him. Lillian and I have talked 
it over. She will obey her father. It is 
right.” 

“You mean to say you're going to 
give that splendid girl up?” 

“T have advised her to stay with her 
father and be obedient. I am poor. I 
don’t know how I dared to love her, 
but I couldn’t help it.) But I am not a 
selfish fool. I have no right to take her 
away from a good home.” 

“T don’t know about that for a home, 
the way things stand now,” observed 
the cap’n, rubbing his nose. “There’s 
room for improvement.” 

Young Drew was silent. 

“You have seen that poor mother of 
hers walking to and from the grocery 
store on errands, slaving to earn her 
living, her chin held high, but shame 
inside her, haven’t you?” 

“Ves: gu” 

“You know how the daughter feels, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You can see how that old whang- 
doodler is laying himself out to make 
all the rest of life miserable for all con- 
cerned, hey?” 
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“T’m afraid he is making a great mis- 
take.” 

“That’s stating it mild, but it’s true. 
However, it’s a mistake and it has got to 
be rectified. I have taken him in hand 
as his guardeen, being qualified as a 
master mariner.” 

The young man displayed some aston- 
ishment. 

“But I need help, seeing that good 
advice is wasted on him. It has got to 
be a jolt. I’ve practically decided that 
the best jolt will be an elopement.” 

“You don’t mean that I——” 

“Elopement—you and the girl—that’s 
what I mean.” 

“Never! I’ll never do it!” 

“You admit that you’ve seen all the 
things I’ve mentioned, and you agree 
with me that it’s all wrong. You have 
got to do your part in saving a whole 
family from sorrow and shame, young 
Drew. This is a special kind of an 
elopement, planned and projicked by me 
for a special purpose. You’re going into 
it if | have to take you by both ears and 
drag you in. You don’t know me very 
well, but I’m a Turk when I get started 
on a matter. I haven’t got all the de- 
tails figgered out as yet, but after a lit- 
tle talk we’ll have ’em straight.” He 
pushed Drew ahead of him into the door 
of the printshop. “An elopement—spe- 
cial kind! That’s the general idea. 
Where’s that den of yours?” 

He chased the protesting young man 
upstairs and slammed the door behind 
them. 

Viewed from any angle, considered 
from all standpoints, the elopement of 
Donald Drew and Lillian Lougee was 
a tremendous fizzle. It was one of the 
worst-botched jobs in the annals of 
love; it was sickening calamity; it put 
the red seal of tragedy upon romance. 

In the first place, during the arrange- 
ments, Cap’n Aaron Sproul seemed to 
be possessed of the very devil of per- 
verse intelligence. He went to work 
and made a full confidant of that village 
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Iago, that tattling neighbor who had 
stood at Captain Lougee’s elbow in the 
post office and pointed out those ire- 
stirring items in the Oracle. The cap’n 
hired that man to be ready with horse 
and carriage in the dusk of the summer 
evening in order to drive the eloping 
couple to Alna Junction. He also told 
the schoolma’ams and the Reverend 
Doctor Coombs all about the plans. 
And a secret in the summertime among 
idlers in a country village is as un- 
stable as soft soap on a buttered shingle. 

How much Captain Elisha Lougee 
knew of the plans may be gathered 
from the fact that he bought a forty- 
four-seventy rifle at the hardware store, 
along with a box of cartridges, and 
lugged his purchases up the street in 
full view of all, declaring—without 
using names—that anybody who came 
into his back yard after dark would do 
so at the peril of his life. He posted 
warnings on placards all about his 
premises. 


And in spite of all that, in the early 
evening of one night, Donald Drew 
came lugging a ladder to one of the 


back windows of 
mansion on the hill. 

Captain Lougee fired two warning 
shots from that window—and then he 
aimed at the advancing man—aimed 
steadily and malevolently, and put three 
bullets straight at him. 

Donald Drew fell on his face. 

Men came running and Captain Lou- 
gee heard their horrified declarations: 

“He’s dead! He has been murdered! 
It’s young Drew!” 

After a few moments 
menacing shouts: 

“Catch him! Lynch him! Into the 
house after him! He’s a disgrace to the 
town!” 

Captain Lougee heard from his win- 
dow a complete exposition of what his 
townsmen thought of him. He had 
killed a man! Anger was swept out of 
him, horror took the place of wrath. 


Captain Lougee’s 


there were 
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He was a murderer! He threw away 
the rifle, ran downstairs, traversed the 
long L, made his way into the open 
through the barn cellar, dodged over the 
ledges, crouching low in the gloom, and 
escaped into the belt of spruces that 
backed the village. 

Two days later he was still in that 
belt of spruces which he had traversed 
warily to and fro for weary miles, pon- 
dering on his plight, wondering what 
was best to do, wan and weak, his only 
food _ blueberries. He _ broke off 
branches and piled them into the crotch 
of a tree, and there he made his nest. 
He had killed a man! Out of the welter 
of his emotions came the conviction that 
it is one thing to desire savagely to 
kill a human being, but it is a wholly 
different matter after that desire has 
been gratified. Remorse tore at him. 
He wept until, to his blinded eyes, the 
sun was only a smear in the skies. He 
pitied himself, too. He remembered 
that he had thriftily saved his dollars, 
and during the toils and perils of the 
sea had hoped to spend a restful old 
age ashore. I*ace to face with a bared 
conscience, he wondered how he had 
ever allowed the demon of anger to take 
such possession of him. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 
while he couched in his nest and 
moaned pity of himself, he spied a lit- 
tle brown dog trotting along. And sud- 
denly the little brown dog pointed his 
nose at the nest and barked shrilly. 
Feet tramped through the underbrush, 
and Cap’n Aaron Sproul came into view 
and looked up at the face peering over 
the edge of the nest. 

“Nice _ little complimented 
Cap’n Sproul. “Looks as if we had 
treed consid’able of a bird!” 

The cap’n sat down on a tussock and 
filled his pipe and lighted it and smoked 
comfortably for some time, uttering no 
word, staring up at the mournful face 
at the edge of the nest. 


dog!” 
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“Well, why don’t 
you say it?” croaked 
Captain Lougee. 

“T hain’t got any 
language to fit your 
case.” 

There was a long 
silence. 

“The general hopes 
was, seeing that you 
hadn’t showed up at 
the railroad or the 
shore, you had re- 
lieved the town, 
county, an State of 
muss and fuss by 
hanging —_—yourself,” 
suggested the cap’n. 
“I thought I’d_bor- 
row this little brown 
dog and come out and 
locate you for the 
coroner.”’ 

“T didn’t have any- 
thing to hang myself 
with,” groaned the 
man in the nest. 

“T’ve brought a 
length of clothesline. 
I'll fling it up to you.” 
He tossed the rope, 
and the master mari- 
ner caught it. “Make 
a clove hitch around 
that branch, rig a 
bowline noose, and 
then drop yourself. You're located all 
handy for a slick job.” 

With trembling hands, Captain Lou- 
gee made the knots, slipped the noose 
over his head, and then flung off the 
rope and burst into tears. 

“Tt ain’t what I had planned for my- 
self. It ain’t ending my last days 
ashore in peace. I can’t do it,” he blub- 
bered. ‘No, it ain’t what I planned.” 

“Having watched your general line of 
operations since you’ve get home to 
Bascodeag, I thought you was leading 
up to just this sort of a thing,” de- 
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“Hold on!” advised Cap'n Sproul. “Remember what may happen to you 
if you let that temper of yours run away wiih 


you again in this life!” 


clared the cap’n coldly. “Either to 
hang yourself or have the State do 
ii 

“It’s awful to think of—the gallows!” 

“Perhaps it can be rigged so that you 
won’t have to go there—and now I’m 
speaking strictly for the sake of your 
family so that you won’t leave the 
stigma behind. It’s generally reckoned 
that you’re a lunatic. You can take iny 
advice and make that reputation a little 
more binding.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Let me tie that rope around your 
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neck and lead you into the village, you 
going on all fours and meowing like a 
cat. Keep it up, and they’ll probably 
send you to the insane horsepittle for 
life.” 

“T’d rather die.” 

“T reckoned you would. That’s why I 
tossed the rope up to you.” 

A long period of silence followed. 

“You have got to make up your mind 
to something or other,” advised the 
cap’n. “I want to get home to supper. 
Your wife is going to give us roast leg 
o’ lamb, fried haddock, cream o’ tartar 
biskits all hot, damson preserves, and 
ras’b’ry pie. I don’t want to miss it.” 

The hungry man in the tree groaned. 

“Can my wife keep on cooking for a 
pack of boarders when I’m in this awful 
trouble? Has she turned heathen?” 

“She seems to have dropped back into 
her natural state of being comfortable 
without you underfoot. I reckon she 
I can’t 
say that there’s black crape on any 
doors in the village on your account.” 

Captain Lougee shuddered so vi- 
olently that his nest shook under him. 

“But I suppose there’s—there’s— 
black—on one door,” he gasped. 

Cap’n Sproul surveyed him for a long 
time and then knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

‘“Lougee, you’re sorry for what you 
done, ain’t you? I can tell a lot from a 
man’s appearance. I can see that you’ve 
been through tophet. You’re sorry, 
hey ?” 

“If only I could start back! If it was 
only a dream! Sorry? There ain’t any 
word to tell how I feel in here!” He 
pounded his breast. “I don’t know 
what got into me. I ain’t the same man. 
I never shall be again—but it’s too 
late!” 

“T believe in giving jolts when I’m 
dealing with a man like you,” averred 
Cap’n Sproul. “I have given you one. 
I’m going to give you another wallop 


got used to that way of living. 


, chat and get all friendly. 
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on t’other side of you. That young 
Drew is quite a handy fellow in his lit- 
tle workshop. The general plan was 
mine. I made him help me with. the 
details. Take that box of cartridges 
the hardware man sold you—it was a 
special box made to fit into the plan 
of that special elopement. Young Drew 
took out all the lead and put in plum- 
bago. One of them cartridges wouldn’t 
kill a galley cockroach at two paces, 
Captain Lougee!”’ 
“Then I didn’t 
“No, you didn’t. But you meant to, 
you old hornbeam. We saved you from 
everlasting damnation! You needed a 
good jolt, and I rigged one for you— 
with plenty of help from the rest of the 
village. There! Chaw on that! You're 
the laughingstock of the whole place. 
You've got set where you belong!” 
Captain Lougee yelped an oath and 
put one leg over the edge of his nest. 
“Hold on!” advised Cap’n Sproul. 
“Remember what may happen if you 
let that temper of yours run away with 
you again in this life! Remember how 
you have been remorsing it for two 
days. Remember that you tried to kill 
a man, and the matter ain’t been fixed 
up as yet. Remember that you’ve got to 
show repentance so as to get back 
where you belong in Bascodeag. Lou- 
gee, you sit down in that nest and let 
this thing soak in. In the meantime, 
let’s you and me have a little chat about 
the sea and the places we’ve been in, 
and kind of swap reminiscences like two 
old ship captains ought to do. I came 
ashore and made a fool of myself in a 
number of things. I’ve tried to help 
you. By gad, I’ve done it—and you’re 
going to thank me later after we have a 
Now, speak- 
ing about some of those gay places in 
Antwerp! I wouldn’t wonder a mite if 
you and me had run up against each 
other there when we was younger.” 
He set his head against the bark of 
the spruce and began to yarn. 


” 
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At first Captain Lougee was plainly 
occupied entirely with his own tumultu- 
ous thoughts. Cap’n Sproul, from un- 
der his tilted hat brim, could mark the 
intensity ot the battle that was being 
fought above his head, But he talked 
on and on, calmly matter of fact, tactful 
with the instinct that tells a seafaring 
man how to deal with one of his own 
kind. After a time Captain Lougee put 
in a few words of his own, and slowly 
and with friendly understanding, the 
gaping edges of their schism were 
drawn together and smoothed, and pres- 
ent troubles were forgotten in the swap- 
ping of past memories. 

“You’d better come down here and 
sit with me and have a whiff of my 
pipe,” invited the cap’n. “A little free- 
burning, sliced plug usually soothes my 
nerves.” 

Captain 
alacrity. 

“I’m going to swallow my dose, bit- 
ter as it is,’ he declared. “If it was 


Lougee descended with 


anybody else but a master mariner who 
handed it to me, I might have some- 


thing else to say. But seafaring men 
don’t do things as other men do ’em. 
It takes a strong dose’to cure! Seven 
men mutinied on me last trip off the 
Falklands. In the old days I would 
have been allowed to go at ’em with a 
gun. But in these days kindness must 
rule—and if you hit a sailor he libels 
the ship when she reaches port. So I 
diagnosed their case as a special kind of 
fever, put ’em to bed, mixed No. 8 and 
No. 3 from the medicine kit to make 
No. 13—not having any of No. 13 in 
stock, and same being prescribed for 
general debility—fed “em compound 
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cathartic pills and no food, four baths 
a day, and nice white sheets.” 

“White sheets? Did you want to kill 
"em 0 

“Tt was all in the way of kindness and 
sympathy—and they begged for a 
chance to go back to work. That’s how 
matters are advancing on the high seas, 
Cap’n Sproul. You have fed me my 
dose. I’m a lot better.” 

He put out his hand and Cap’n 
Sproul gripped it. 

“In regard to young Drew, whilst I 
think of it,” said the cap’n, seizing the 
opportunity, “I have sort of gone into 
partnership with him. I’m backing his 
inventions, and we’re going to make 
money. He’s a friend of mine from 
now on.” 

“He’s a better man than I am. He 
proved it when he took that licking and 
stayed a gentleman, Cap’n Sproul. He 
shamed me more’n I was ever shamed 
before. It was the grudge of that 
which was working in me when I fired 
that rifle. 

“Look-a-here,” blurted his guardian. 
“Feeling that way, suppose you try it 
all over! Let me get a team and take 
you to the rgilroad, and you run up to 
the city and get into trim, and then tele- 
graph you’re coming home to-morrow. 
I'll pave the way for you. I'll have it 
all fixed up and explained. All the 
folks will be back in the old house on 
the hill. Suppos: we make believe you 
really didn’t come home that other time! 
Come home to-morrow, and come right! 
What say?” 

“T’ll come home to-morrow—and I'll 
come right!” said Captain Lougee, tears 
on his cheeks and gratitude in his tones. 
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By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HAT would we say were the 
government to take a hand in 
determining the physical size 

and weight of its people, and fix by law 
the degree of fat to which we, as free 
individuals, might attain? Absurd, you 
say; yet such was the case in ancient 
Sparta, and those who failed to heed 
this law were severely punished. The 
splendid qualities for which the Spar- 
tans were famous no doubt had their 
foundations in just suche remarkable 
laws. We of to-day do not suffer a 
righteous indignation at the sight of 
superabundant flesh; it rather fills us 
with amusement, although fat is, as a 
rule, an evidence of many weaknesses 
and overindulgences; as a rule—there 
are exceptions, of course. 

Some are fat because a remarkable 
organ in the abdomen, concerning which 
we have heretofore known compara- 
tively little, does not throw out a fluid 
very necessary to the rapid combustion 
of food, resulting in the accumulation 
of waste matter; and some are fat be- 
cause the thyroid gland does not func- 
tionate properly, and the poisonous sub- 
stances circulating in the blood in conse- 
quence cause both mental and physical 
inertia. 

Abdominal exercises and suitable in- 


testinal digestives will help in cases of 
the first class, and thyroid extract in 
those of the second; but only a physi- 
cian is qualified to prescribe them. 
Some years ago, it became quite a fad 
to employ thyroid extract for fat reduc- 
tion. It did absolutely no good in many 
instances, and a vast amount of harm in 
others, because it is really beneficial 
only when the thyroid gland itself is the 
cause of the obesity, and such cases are 
doubtless rare. No; the general verdict 
of those who make a study of this sub- 
ject is that fat is almost invariably due 
to sluggishness of some part of the sys- 
tem caused by overeating or lack of ex- 
ercise, or both. 

Many housewives become stout, and 
wonder why, since they eat moderately 
and are active housekeepers. . They 
probably confine themselves to such 
food as they like best, and it is doubt- 
less all fat-producing, while their ac- 
tivity does not constitute systematic ex- 
ercise in the open air. The plumpness 


of these women cannot be translated 
into strength, either, for fat is fatal not 
only to beauty, but to health. 

Deep, purposeful breathing in the 
open air is alone sufficient to prevent 
the accumulation of fat, because it acts 
like a pair of active bellows on a fur- 

















nace fire, quickening the digestive proc- 
esses, eating up food rapidly, and get- 
ting rid of waste quickly. 

The average person, then, in whom 
overweight is almost always caused by 
overeating and lack of exercise, cannot 
reduce successfully unless these habits 
are modified. Our ideas as to what 
constitutes overeating are very differ- 
ent to-day from 
what they were in 
former years. Not 
so very long ago, 
three square meals 
a day were consid- 
ered a vital neces- 
sity ; they were not 
overeating. Even 
when afternoon 
tea and midnight 
supper were added 
to the three meals 
in the course of 
the twenty-four 
hours, it was not 
thought an insult 
to one’s digestive 
organs. To-day we 
know that three 
square meals daily 
constitute more 
food than the body 
can properly take 
care of; that it is 
stored away and 
accumulates in the 
system as fat; or, 
if not assimilated, 
it clogs up the ali- 
mentary canal, interfering with the di- 
gestive processes and giving rise to au- 
tointoxication and the train of evils that 
follow in the wake of this exceedingly 
common trouble. 

Overindulgence in food is a human 
habit, ingrained in human beings from 
time immemorial, and for that reason 
somewhat difficult to overcome. Ani- 
mals in good health never grow fat, es- 
pecially jungle animals; in captivity, 
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To train down the back and padded chest 
walls exercise with a towel. 
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from age and lack of exercise, they 


sometimes do. Animals do not eat a 
variety of foods, and their drink is con- 
fined to water; also they live out of 
doors. Civilization makes gourmands 
of us, and sloths. 

Until recent years we also deemed it 
a vital necessity to eat our food at reg- 
ular intervals, which we call mealtimes; 
and, whether hun- 
gry or not, whether 
the last meal eaten 
is digested or still 
occupies the stom- 
ach, many of us 
adhere to this old 
fallacy and break- 
fast, lunch, dine, 
and sup with un- 
flagging _regular- 
ity. Every argu- 
ment notwith- 
standing, this is a 
practice to be con- 
demned. Leaving 
sociability, con- 
viviality, and the 
delights of the 
table aside, it is a 
practice that must 
“go by the board” 
if fat reduction is 
under _considera- 
tion—to say noth- 
ing of one’s health 
and pocketbook. It 
is now well estab- 
lished scientifically 
that food should 
be indulged in only when craved 
by a healthy appetite; also that one 
square meal daily is sufficient, and that 
one or at the most two very light re- 
pasts during the remaining twenty-four 
hours are as much as the digestive tract 
can handle. 

Those who undertake systematic re- 
duction cures at home find that they can 
adhere to a stricter diet when taking 
their meals alone. A great help toward 
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the simplification of food and the train- 
ing of the appetite is the complete mas- 
tication of all food. This occupies time, 
and may cause embarrassment at the 
family table, since the majority of peo- 
ple still eat very rapidly, despite every- 
thing that has been said against this 
pernicious practice. 

For flesh reduction, then, it is im- 
perative to cut down the amount of 
food consumed daily; to chew it thor- 
oughly—until it is liquefied, in fact— 
and to confine oneself to simple fare. 
A rigid diet under these conditions is 
not necessary; indeed, if these sugges- 
tions are faithfully carried out, favorite 
articles of diet may daily be indulged 
in and still the gratifying result be at- 
tained. 

A new idea that has many adherents 
consists in abstaining entirely from 
food two days out of each week, or 
confining oneself on these days to fruit, 
especially to oranges. It is often suc- 
cessful, and is well worth trying. Or- 
ange juice is refreshing and reducing. 

Next in importance to the proper reg- 
ulation of one’s food is systematic ex- 
ercise, and by this is meant a certain 
amount of physical exertion, preferably 
in the open air. The best form in 
which to take it is in walking, with the 
avowed intention of reducing thereby. 
Strolling, sauntering, or merely taking 
the air will not bring about this re- 
sult. One should be well equipped with 
comfortable walking boots, light but 
seasonable clothing, and a_ walking 
stick, because to brandish the arms about 
or to swing them rhythmically with the 
legs facilitates the process. If a woolen 
union suit is worn next the skin, it 
induces perspiration and furthers one’s 
object. Those who are not accustomed 
to walking soon learn to enjoy it and 
to extend the distance covered until five 
miles are done with ease. 

After this exercise, the body should 
be vigorously rubbed with cold water 
and rested for half an hour. No food 


should be taken after this rest, and 
then only the lightest fare. Out-of- 
door sports and games are also to be 
recommended, but they are not so con- 
ducive to flesh reduction as purposeful 
walking. Rowing and swimming vigor- 
ously are exceptions, but facilities for 
rowing and swimming daily are not 
within the reach of most of us; purpose- 
ful walking is within the reach of all, 
and requires no instructor and no spe- 
cial means. 

A word of warning must be sounded 
to those past middle life concerning the 
danger to health that results from stren- 
uous reduction cures. The recent death 
of a noted American prima donna, far 
away from home, had its beginning in 
reduction cures that restored her youth- 
ful lines but sapped her vitality so that 
she was unable to resist an acute mal- 
ady when it attacked her 
well known that many physicians ad- 
vise their middle-aged patients against 
self-treatment for reduction. However, 
if the suggestions as to food consump- 
tion, walking, and so forth, given here, 
are carried out, they can do only good, 
because their results are gradual, and, 
as the system adjusts itself to the new 
order of things, it acquires a vigor and 
a stamina, to say nothing of a beauty, 
that perhaps it never possessed before. 

Those who are young and sound can 
indulge in a restricted diet with safety. 
From such a diet are excluded most 
fat-producing foods, which are not so 
necessary to the vital processes of the 
young, as the mere oxidation of food 
supplies them with sufficient heat, 
whereas in older people fat must be 
added to the diet to maintain bodily 
heat. Chief of these heat-and-fat pro- 
ducing foods are rich, thick soups, 
cream, peas, beans, potatoes, bread, but- 
ter, pastries, sugars, desserts, pork, beef, 
and alcoholic beverages. 

The reduction of weight by means of 
salts also has its advocates. In lieu 
of the above methods, the following 
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Confine the diet to oranges two days in each week. 


treatment is pursued, but it is success- 
ful only when persisted in: For three 
days a heaping teaspoonful of chemi- 
cally pure sodium phosphate is taken in 
a glass of hot water one half hour be- 
fore each meal; then Vichy and Kissen- 
gen salts are taken three times a day 
with meals—Vichy one day, Kissengen 
the next, and so on, one dessertspoon- 
ful in one half glass of warm—not hot 
or cold—water. Two pounds a week 
should be lost; if the reduction is more 
rapid, less salts should be taken. If 
the process is slow, it can be aided by 
adding lemon juice to the Kissengen 
and aromatic spirits of ammonia to the 
Vichy. Also, on Kissengen days acid 
fruits and the like may be eaten, and 
abstained from on Vichy days. The 
main meal should be taken at noon 
and nothing between meals. 

This is the table treatment pursued 
at the spas bearing the names of these 
respective salts; but, in addition, baths 
and an open-air life are included. How- 
ever, these salts alone are sometimes 
extremely satisfactory when faithfully 
tried. 


A few words must be said regarding 
local reduction of fat. There are many 
in whom the accumulation is confined 
to one part of the body, making a gen- 
eral cure not only unnecessary, but 
thereby even accentuating the overde- 
velopment. In men the abdominal 
walls are susceptible; in women the 
chest and thighs take on additional 
weight after middle life. It is im- 
possible for a woman to retain youthful 
lines and a jaunty figure when the up- 
per part of the back through the chest 
walls becomes padded with fat. This 
gives to even a young woman a ma- 
tronly appearance. 

Only by strenuous local treatment 
can the unsightly flesh be vanquished. 
Scrubbing the parts daily with a stiff 
flesh brush, to stir up thoroughly the 
layers of tissue, and following this by 
vigorous exercise morning and_ night 
with a Turkish towel at an open win- 
dow, practicing deep breathing all the 
while, will prove effectual after weeks 
of perseverance. The towel should be 
grasped at either end and extended its 
full length, the arms forcibly raised 
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above tthe head, then lowered to the 
shoulders in back, then swung from side 
to side in seesaw movements. The 
body should be held rigid at first; after 
ten movements it should be bent from 
side to side, first in harmony with the 
swing of the arms, then twisted in the 
opposite direction, thus bringing into 
play all those muscles to which the 
upper arms and shoulder blades are 
attached. 

If, in addition to thickened chest 
walls, the bust is overdeveloped, the 
chances for symmetrical reduction are 
not so good, as most women have 
neither the patience nor the persever- 
ance to carry out the necessary treat- 
ment. At least a year of faithful ad- 
herence to prescribed methods is neces- 
sary to bring about satisfactory results. 
Among the measures advised are rub- 
ber reducing jackets and _ pressure 
treatment by means of rubber band- 
ages. Both these measures are injuri- 
ous and obnoxious unless used with 
the greatest care. 

Rubber, of course, reduces because 
it prevents the evaporation of heat, and 
so gives rise to perspiration; in fact, 
it is a “sweating out” process. This 
may cause a shrinkage of the tissues 
unless, immediately upon the removal 
of the rubber covering, the parts are 
bathed in cold water and rubbed well 
with alcohol. The odor attached to 
the rubber garments becomes exceed- 
ingly unpleasant if they are not plunged 
into cold water as soon as removed 
from the body, thoroughly washed with 
soap, and dried. So the utmost care 
and cleanliness are absolutely essential 
when reducing garments are used. 

In cases of enlarged abdomen, a belt 
of webbing acts as a constant reminder 
to draw the abdomen in. This throws 
the chest out and straightens the back, 
thus at once throwing the entire figure 


into better alignment. Many men find 
this all that is necessary, and are de- 
lighted upon discovering that the belt 
can be drawn tighter from week to 
week. However, the belt alone is not 
sufficient. Under the following exer- 
cise, the fatty layers not only diminish, 
but tone is gradually restored to the 
muscular walls: 

Stand with heels together and feet 
nailed to the floor; tense the body, espe- 
cially the legs; throw the arms above 
the head, then bring them down, lower- 
ing the body from the waist only, the 
knees being held stiff until the fingers 
touch tue floor. 

When the abdomen is very large, this 
cannot be done, but even when the fin- 
gers can be brought only to the knees, 
the exercise should be persevered in. 
Repeat ten times morning and night, 
increasing gradually until it can be 
done fifty and even one hundred times 
without fatigue. It may seem to make 
no impression at first, but with persist- 
ent effort the superabundant tissue 
slowly melts away, and the joy of seeing 
the finger tips touch the floor is not 
left to the imagination, but becomes an 
actual experience. This exercise also 
reduces the waist and hips. 

For hip reduction alone the follow- 
ing exercise is perhaps the best: Lie 
flat upon the back, raising the legs at 
right angles to the body, supporting 
them on a chair or the wall; now swing 
them in a semicircle to the floor, raise 
and cross them in an effort to make 
the right foot touch the floor on the 
left, and vice versa. Great dexterity 
is reached in this exercise, and it is 
quickly reducing if persisted in. 

Nore: Diet lists, rules for reducing 
weight, and lotions for the local reduc- 
tion of fat, are available to all readers ; 
also directions for making an abdomi- 
nal belt. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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These biscuit are delivered in per- 
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w Good Form — 


Make Your Own Cigarettes 


Millions of the most critical smokers prefer to roll 
their favorite tobacco in pure, light, thin, tasteless Riz La 
Croix “papers.” You may use any tobacco that suits 
your taste but you must use Riz La Croix “papers’”’ if 
you want the best results and the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


By far the easiest papers to roll 
your cigarettes with— they are 
so thin, strong, shapable 
and naturally adhesive. 
Purity and perfect 
combustion make them 
absolutely tasteless — you 
enjoy the pure flavor and fra- é _ ; 
grance of your tobacco. ZX ZA eoting, tihustrated 
Riz LaCroixare made from \\We7 gE, , Beaters orig about iz 
the best flax-linen, a pure vege- \y eR the other showing how to “ Roll 
table product, entirely healthful 


. Your Own” cigarettes—sent any where 
in U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobaccc Co. Room 1319, 484 Broome Street, N Y, 
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THOUSANDS OF CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS ABROAD 
ARE STARVING AND HOMELESS AND INSUFFICIENTLY 
CLAD. MANY SEMI-CRIPPLED AND OTHERS SENT FROM 
THE TRENCHES WITH SHATTERED NERVES WANDER 
ALONG THROUGH THE BARREN COUNTRY SEEKING FOOD 
AND SHELTER WITHOUT HOPE OF RELIEF. 


The condition of these war victims is appalling. The Commissary Depart- 
ments provide for those only on the firing line. The Red Cross cares only for 
the wounded in hospitals. No organization specializes on relief for the Con- 
valescent Soldier Abroad. 

To meet the tragic need of this class, THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY, 
507 Fifth Avenue, for the Convalescent Soldier Abroad, and the Unemployed in 
this country, has been organized by representative American women and men. 
The Society is affiliated with the War Relief Clearing House for France and 
her Allies which reports these frightful conditions, and which will also give 
accurate information as to where relief is most urgently needed in France, and 
the nature of the supplies required. Accurate reports of the needs of other war- 
ring countries are also received by THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY. 

AMONG OUR OWN PEOPLE THERE IS AN UNPRECEDENTED EX- 
TENT AND INTENSITY OF SUFFERING DUE TO UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In helping the Convalescent Soldier Abroad, we purpose to give work to the 
unemployed in this country and thus benefit both classes. All work is being done 
by codperation with already existing organizations for the unemployed, and by 
volunteers. 

THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY appeals for. new clothing, and for 
money to be used in this country for the purchase of the kinds of supplies needed. 
Donors may designate, within the scope of the society’s operations, the countries to 
which relief shall be sent. How much we shall be able to do for the war sufferers 
and for our own unemployed will depend entirely upon the generosity of those who 
respond to this appeal. 

All donations, even the smallest, will be gratefully received. 


MRS. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, President. 
MRS. T. J. OAKLEY RHINELANDER, Treasurer. 
MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, Jr., Secretary. 
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Money contributions and checks should be drawn to order of THE SPECIAL 
RELIEF SOCIETY, care of The Lincoln Trust Company, 204 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


All donations of new clothing should be addressed to THE SPECIAL RELIEF 
SOCIETY, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


enable you to instantly convert any kind of 
craft—rowboat, sailboat, houseboat or canoe— 


into a power boat. The 

Evinrude drives an ordinary 
rowboat 7 to 8 miles an hour 
—a canoe 10 to 12 miles— 
and runs four hours on less 
than a gallon of gasoline. 


So light that it can be carried with 
you anywhere. So strong that it 
is practically unbreakable. So 
simple that women and children 
find no difficulty in operating it the 
first time they try. 

Write today for booklet describing 


the 1915 model—the last word in 
portable marine motors. 


. 

Evinrude Motor Company 
81 Evinrude Bik., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
Distributing Branches: 

69 Cortlandt St., ... . New York, N. Y. 
218 State St., ....0-6- Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., .. . San Francisco, Cal. 
182 Morrison St., . . - Portland, Ore, 
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Bad Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. 
Tobacco, with a distinctive blend which is appreciated 


Made of Selected Pure Turkish 


by smokers of discrimination and taste. 100 Bud 
Cigarettes securely packed in Red Cedar Wood 
Boxes, with Brass Hinges and Spring Catch. 
Send us $2.00 for above box of 100. Sent postpaid to 
any address. You'll be glad to smoke ’em. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 


th you do not care to 
| send for the cedar 

| box of 100, ask your 
dealer for case of ten. 
This is the greatest novelty 
box in the cigarette busi- 
ness. The box will make 
a hit with you, but the 
cigarettes will make you 
want them always. 


20% 


the case—plain or cork tip. 
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to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is tells of about 300, 000 protected posi- 
tions in the U. S. Government Ser- 
Worth at Least $1 Oo vice, where there is a big chance for you— 
——s if you want it— with sure and generous pay 
to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name and lifetime employment. Places open to 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- American citizens of 18 or over. 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating Special money back guarantee if you write 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay 10c 
acopy after you have read it six months. today for Booklet R 1061. IT IS FREE. 
L' L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago i Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
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— cp\RZo,_ REMOVE THAT UN- THE PRICE OF 


SIGHTLY 
x i. QZ DISFIGURING HAIR ON fee’ and clonr skin withthe gnquiaits teenie 
A : ¢ FACE, NECK AND ARMS oot ST'n tow tenen of" 
No pains, scars or irritation. Use it likea DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
face cream. Applied to the affected parts, SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS | 


of a matchless complexion; fully developed 


it removes the hair instantly, leaving the 
skin white and smooth. AIRZ is pended, at oe tpown stage peautics | 
put in collapsible tin tubes. Can be and prese: their priceless beauty. Use Cam amps 
handled without fuss or bother. Large Ped ee oe, and Your ‘skin wi 
sample tube mailed in ¢lain wrapper— in the fine texture and firmness of youth. 
strictly confidential— upon receipt of 50 Bo not hesitate to, give them « trial. thia’ia the 
cents. Made to a on wonderful beauty balla efficacy. Their cost is 
it. Drop a postal for our free booklet— ry, Cami s Wafers a sho ime no 
A Fair(Y) Tale. Soee with Tedens bowlers gee orc arp oe 


wile acauatie sake tae vin ond colane tp cocks p monk 
THE FAIRZOL CO. corse, Sanka nthe 
_ TRADE MARK op. o. eox 354 “_ peTror, MICH. system, Fem omoring seria zat Fou se olecd. “contin. ers the 
lai 


--send for a box--60c. and $1.00 by mail 
a np in cover on recelpt of price from the 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tr i n e ty, Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for 
you from his wholesale dealer. 
Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces Of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powd ered “ ‘and 30,04 1915 We RIAL and fren riding fat on approval 


‘rite r) once for large illustrated catal 


SAXOLITE @ a) (Qo eS ee ais 


astonished at ourlow 
RIDER A 





dissolved in '¢ pt. witch hazel; use as & We ' GENTS Wa: —Boys. make money 
face wash. The effect is ulmost magical. , f taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Su undries from 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, y our big ein Aine Business direct with gi lead- 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, ing bicycle house in ica. oh not until you Anow 
fresh, and you look years younger. No harm to tenderest what we can do for 


US. 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. MEAD CYCLE "co. DEPT. G-38_— _CHICAGO 








Let us send you any Diamond you may select from ourcatalogue so may compare our values 
with those offered by other dealers; be convinced that our IMPORTER'S PRICES offer you a 
great saving 

We Goh a guarantee certificate with every Diamond and allow the full purch»se price on all 
exchanges. We will send express prepaid any Diamond or other article, for examination and 
apocavel, vou to be = sole judge as to w Somer vou pe it or comes = * our expense. i 

ite te for our free catalozue de luxe No. 18, and see how easy it or_you to own and wear 
« beautiful d. L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., 2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


Remarkable Story Told by 
F. Gagnon. Builds Up 
Weight Wonderfully. 


“IT was all run down to the very bottom,” writes 
F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work, I was so weak. 
Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. I 
gained 22 pounds in 25 days.’ 

*“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” 
states W. D. Roberts. ‘It has made me sleep well, 
enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with inter- 
est and pleasure.” 

“Before I took Sargo! people called me ‘skinny.’ 
but now my name is changed. My whole figure is 
different, my face is plump and full, my body is 
stout. Have gained 15 _ pounds, and am gaining yet. 
I look like a new man,” declared another gentleman 
who had just finished the Sargol treatment 

Would you, too, like to quickly put from 10 to 30 
pounds of good, solid, healthy, “stay there’ flesh, fat 
and muscular tissue between your skin and bones? 

Don’t say it can't be done. Try it. Let us send 
you free a 50c package of Sargol and prove what it 
ean do for you. 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are 
hundreds, with more coming every day—living in 
every nook and corner of this broad ‘land volun 
tarily testify to weight increases ranging all the way 
from 10 to 835 pounds given them by Sargol. you 
must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss’ Thin Reader, 
that there must be something in this Sargol method 
of flesh-building after all. 

More than half a million thin men and women have 
gladly made this FREE TES that we now offer 
you; and that Sargol does succeed, does make thin 
folks fat, even where all else has failed, is best 
proved by the tremendous business we have done. 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy “stay there’ 
flesh on hundreds who doubted, and in spite of their 
doubts. You don't have to believe in Sargol to 
grow plump from its use. You just take it and 
watch weight pile up, hollows vanish, and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. 
You weigh yourself when you begin and again when 
you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one " 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat ‘ 
for the purpose of separating all of its flesh produc- 2 
ing ingredients. It prepares these fat-making ele- 
ments in an easily assimilated form, which the blood 
can readily absorb and carry all over your body. 
Plump, well-developed persons don't need Sargol 
to produce this result. Their assimilative machinery 
performs its functions without aid. But thin folks’ 
assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of their 
food now goes to waste through their bodies like 
A PLUMP, STRONG, ROBUST BODY unburned coal through an open grate. A few days’ 

test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether 
e or not this is true of you. Isn't it worth trying? 


























COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR 


80c Box FREE EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any person to one 50c 





To enable any thin reader, 10 pounds or package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh 
more under weight, to easily make this test. Builder (provided you have never tried it), 


we will give a 50¢ box of Sargol absolutely 
free. Kither Sargol will increase your 
weight or it won't and the only way to 


and that 10¢ is enclosed to cover postage, 
packing, ete. Read our advertisement printed 





know is to try it. Send for this Free Test above, and then put 10¢ in silver in letter 
Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or today, with coupon and the full 50e package 
stamps to help pay postage, packing, ete., will be sent you by return post. Address: 
and a full size 50c package wee Sa by The Sargol Company, 390-G Herald Bldg. 
return mail free of charge. Mail this cou ae eae Oe ee. cia 

pon with your letter to the SARGOL CO., Binghamton, mM. x. B, Q foe Teak , ane 
390-G@ HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO 

; N. Y YOUR LETTER. 
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A Fresh Senving, a Fresh Mount 
and a Fresh-Rolled Cigarette 


—there’s a combination to kindle a man’s spirits with the pure joy of 
living! The delicious freshness of “Bull” Durham hand-made ciga- 
rettes appeals to the countless thousands of smart, active, sport-loving, 
health-loving American men—gives added zest and exhilaration to 
their enjoyment. 





GENUINE J 


66 oe : 
BULL DURHAM | 
SMOKING TOBACCO : 


To millions of experienced smokers throughout ae 
the world “Bull” Durham means much more than a ‘dos 
particular brand of smoking tobacco— it stands for _— 
a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment, incompara- 
bly satisfying. No other tobacco has that wonder- 
ful, unique fragrance of “Bull” Durham. No other 
cigarettes have the delicious freshness and 
mellow-sweet flavor of “ Bull” Durham hand- 
made cigarettes. You only appreciate this 
when you “roll your own.” 

An illustrated Booklet, showing correct way 
FREE to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package 
of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, 


to any address in U. S. on request. Address “Bull’ Durham, 
Durham, N. C., Room 1308. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 












































In Childhood 
—and All Along Life’s Way 


Grape -Nuts 


and Cream 


supplies in splendid balance, those rich, true food elements from 
whole wheat and malted barley —including the “vital” mineral 
salts—which build healthy nerves, brains and bodies. 


Economical—easily digestible —delicious! 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 








